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Vol. XXXII. No. 5 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
LAUNCH CAMPAIGN 
FOR INCREASED PAY 


Eastern Association, in Con- 
vention in New York 
Agrees to Wage Fight Also 
for Higher Standards of 
Musical Requirement in 
Public Schools —John C. 
Freund Receives an Ovation 
After Stirring Address — 
Delegates Decide to Seek 
Legislative Help — George 
H. Gartlan Elected New 
President of Conference 





THREE-POINTED resolution aim- 

ing to increase the importance of 
music in the school curriculums ‘and to 
raise the status and emoluments of the 
Supervisor, was the result of the five-day 
convention held in New York City by 
the Eastern Music Supervisors, May 
17 to 25. 

This resolution was definitely passed 
on the final day of the conference and 
included the following specific points: 
That one hundred minutes a week shall 
be the minimum time devoted to music 
in class, outside choral work, assemblies, 
etc. 


That after September, 1920, the course. 


for musical supervisors must include 
the study of the History of Education, 
School Administration and of Psychology 
and Pedagogy, to increase the normal 
training of the Supervisor. 

Finally, that the salary of the music 
instructors must be increased; that of 


the director of music in the schools 
must in no case receive less than an 
elementary school principal, while the 
supervisor of music should receive a 
salary in excess of that given to the 
highest grade of school teacher. 

Under these three headings the As- 
sociation plans to pursue its activities 
for the next five years, working for bet- 
ter preparation for supervisors as well 
as better emolument. The supervisors 
also plan to bring the matter before 
the various state legislatures. 

This definite action formed the culmi- 
nation of a signally successful conven- 
tion which opened formally on Tuesday 
afternoon at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
when Howard Clark Davis, president 
of the organization presided and the 
chief speakers were John C. Freund, 
editor of MusicaAL AMERICA, Anning A. 
Prall, President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Mr. Melloney, representing 
Mayor Hylan, and George H. Gartlan, 
Director of Music in New York schools. 
The address of welcome was spoken by 
Mr. Melloney who stated that New York 
was prepared to increase its allowance 
for music, and that the city was happy 
to receive the visiting supervisors. 

Anning S. Prall also welcomed the 
guests, mentioning that in 1921 the 
Board was prepared to devote more to 
musie than ever before, and emphasizing 
the tremendous task before the New 
York City officials who have more school 
children in daily attendance than Boston, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh combined. 


Glowing Tribute to Mr. Freund 


In introducing, Mr. Freund, the next 
speaker, to the audience, President Da- 
vis, said, “E will now introduce a speaker 
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LADA, 
The Young American Interpretative Dancer, Whose Unique Art Has Won Her a 


Vast Following. 
(See Page 8) 


The Pose Illustrates One of the Brahms Waltzes, Op. 39. 





the mention of whose name will bring 
up strong and happy recollections to 
those present. He is a man who prob- 
ablv has done more for music than any 
other man in this country along certain 
lines. He is one who has never learned 
to charge for his labors, and he has 
gone through the country at his own ex- 
pense rousing interest in music and 
helping the country to find itself in 
art. He is especially interested in 
school music and I know his words will 
be welcomed by all of you.” 

There was long continued applause 
when Mr. Freund arose. He launched 
forthwith into his subject declaring that 
the world cry today was for relief from 
the endless chain of daily drudgery and 
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that “we want, all of us, to be in a 
position where we can enjoy through 
our work, through our effort, that lei- 
sure which will give us the opportunity 
to have some of the beauties, some of 
the amenities of life, in which music 
must always play a leading rédle. 

“And it is because of this,” he con- 
tinued “that it is incumbent upon broad- 
minded men, whether in our commercial 
or industrial life, whether on our school 
boards, whether in our municipal, state 
or national government, to consider par- 
ticularly those who minister to the cul- 
tural, to the spiritual forces in life, and 
particularly those who are our educators. 


[Continued on page 6] 
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THORNS IN PATH 
OF THE AMERICANS 
INVADING ENGLAND 


Artists Appearing in Britain 
Frequently Beset with Vex- 
ations Caused ‘by Sharp Dif- 
ferences of Managerial 
Methods — Some Practical 
Suggestions for Solving the 
Problem — New Composi- 
tions at London Concerts— 
Edward Morris’s Playing 
Compels Admiration 


By EDWIN EVANS 





London, April 30, 1920. 


HE musical topic of the week is. the 

American invasion of our concert 
world. In all the commént~to which it 
has given rise there is nothing that 
would indicate any lack of cordiality in 
the welcome which awaits any artist 
coming before us with an American rep- 
utation, or under the auspices of Amer- 
ican management. On the contrary, if 
your impresarios contrive by their com- 
petition to “ginger up” the methods of 
our own concert agents, we shall have 
the best of all reasons to be very grate- 
ful to you, for we are quite aware that 
the organization of our concert world 
needs new life. It is necessary to lay 
stress on this, because there is bound to 
be much criticism, and it would be easy, 
from a distance, to make the mistake of 
regarding it as hostile. It is my busi- 
ness to be in the concert world every day 
of my life, and to hear what is being said 
there. I give you full authority to refute 
any suggestion of the kind. 

That, however, does not dispense me 
from commenting, in friendly fashion, 
upon what is happening. Methods which 
have succeeded in the United States are 
not necessarily assured of success here, 
and the wise man is he who adapts his 
plans 4% his market. Our musical com- 

susceptibilities which 
into consideration. Of 


those who come here promising 
1 show us how to do things. 
I rstein m-de that mistake. He al- 
it to be said that he was going 
to-show London how to run opera. The 
theater he built for that purpose is now 
a very successful movie picture house, 
and, no doubt, Sir Oswald Stoll, who de- 
rives a substantial profit from it, is 
grateful to Mr. Hammerstein for having, 
by his methods, given him the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a fine building on 
very cheap terms. 

That is the fatal method. But there 
are other pitfalls, and I see some danger 
of our American invaders walking blind- 
fold into them and blaming us, as an in- 
sular and unmusical nation, for mistakes 
they could have avoided. 

For instance, a number of American 
artists are making their first appearance 
at Queen’s Hall, which is the largest of 
our ordinary concert-rooms, as the Al- 
bert Hall scarcely enters into the prac- 
tical politics of music. The number of 
artists, even among those who are well- 
known, who can draw a paying audience 
to Queen’s Hall is very limited. It is the 
dream of our young talents to be able 
to do so, and if they achieve as much 
after several years of concert-giving in 
London, they think they have done well. 
As a rule, they do not make the attempt 
until they have had, several times in suc- 
cession, the mortifying experience of 
turning away good money from the 
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CHICAGOANS WILL 
OFFER WAGNER IN 
ENGLISH NEXT FALL 


Chicago Opera Association 
Will Present Three Novel- 
ties and Eight Revivals of 
French and Italian Works 
—Galli-Curci, Garden, 
Raisa, Macbeth and Other 
Sopranos Are Re-engaged— 
Besanzoni Joins the Con- 
tralto Wing— Complete 
Plans Are Announced 


HICAGO, May 24.—Several Wagner 

operas will be given in English by the 
Chicago Opera Association next season. 
This is one of the leading features of 
the official announcement just made by 
the Association. The Wagner operas 
will be “Lohengrin,” “Valkyrie,” and 
“Tristan and Isolde.” 

Herbert M. Johnson, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Chicago Opera Association, 
announced the complete plans prepared 
by him and Gino Marinuzzi, the Artistic 
Manager, for the tenth season of Grand 
Opera in Chicago, as follows: 

“The 1920-21 season will open on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 17, and con- 
tinue for ten weeks. Practically all the 


engagements for next year have been 
made,” states Mr. Johnson. 

“The list of sopranos will include 
Yvonne Gall; Amelita Galli-Curci, who 
will be in Chicago the entire month of 
December; Mary Garden, who is ex- 
pected to return for the last three weeks 
of the season; Rosa Raisa; Florence 
Macbeth; Toto Dal Monte, a lyric so- 
prano, and Irma Vigano, dramatic so- 
prano, whose contracts were made by 
Mr. Campanini; and Olga Carrara, 
Margery Maxwell and Maria Santillan, 
who will complete the roster of sopranos. 

“The list of mezzo-sopranos and con- 
traltos is the strongest the company has 
yet had, and includes Mme. Gabriella 
Besanzoni, who was with the Metropoli- 
tan last year, and who has been heard in 
Italy, Spain, South America and Mexico; 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Dorothy Francis, 
Rose Lutiger-Gannon, Frances Paperte 
and Carmen Pascova. 

“The principal tenors who have been 
re-engaged are Alessandro Bonci, Ed- 
ward Johnson, Forrest Lamont, and Tito 
Schipa. A newcomer is Joseph Hislop, 
a Scotchman, who sings in French, 
Italian and English. For the minor 
réles Lodovico Oliveriero and José Mojica 
have both been re-engaged. : 

“As usual, there is a remarkable list 
of baritones, including Georges Bak- 
lanoff, Desire Defrere, Hector Dufranne, 
Carlo Galeffi, Giacomo Rimini, Titta 
Ruffo (who will come for eight perform- 
ances during the first six weeks of the 
season), and a newcomer for small rdles, 
Sallustro Civai. 

“The basses who have been re-engaged 
are Edouard Cotreuil, Constantin Nico- 
lay, Virgilio Lazzari and Vittorio Trev- 
isan. 





Three Novelties 


“The three novelities to be presented 
‘The Love of Three Oranges,’ by 


are: 
the Russian, Serge Prokofieff, with 
scenery, costumes and properties by 


Boris Anisfeld. The production is now 
ready and will be given early in the 
season. The second novelty will be 
‘Jaccuerie,’ Mr. Marinuzzi’s opera, which 
will be presented as the opening attrac- 
tion. ‘Aphrodite,’ the French tragic 
opera by Camille Erlanger is, of course, 
a novelty so far as Chicago is concerned. 

“Among the contemplated revivals in 
Italian are ‘Orfeo,’ ‘Otello,’ ‘Don Gio- 
vanni,’ ‘La Favorita,’ and ‘The Jewels 
of the Madonna.’ 

“The remaining Italian performances 
will be selected from the following 
répertoire: ‘The Barber of Seville,’ ‘La 
Sonnambula,’ ‘Falstaff,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘La 
Gioconda,’ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘Ma- 
dame Butterfly’ ‘Linda di Chamounix,’ 
‘Don Pasquale,’ ‘Aida,’ ‘The Masked 
Ball,’ ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re,’ ‘Tosca,’ ‘Il 
Trovatore,’ ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’ ‘Nor- 
ma,’ ‘La Traviata,’ ‘L’Elisir d’Amore,’ 
‘I Pagliacci,” ‘La Bohéme,’ Puccini’s 
triptich, ‘Il Tabarro,’ ‘Suor Angelica,’ 
and ‘Gianni Schicchi.’ 


“The Chicago Opera Association also 
plans to revive in French ‘Salome,’ 
‘Lakmé,’ and ‘The Tales of Hoffmann.’ 
The remaining French performances will 
be selected from the following: ‘Faust,’ 
‘Manon,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘Thais,’ ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ ‘Le Chemineau,’ ‘Monna Vanna,’ 


‘Cleopatre.’ 
“The following operas will be given in 
English, ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Valkyrie’ (‘Die 


Walkiire), and ‘Tristan and Isolde.’ 
“Messrs. Pavley and Oukrainsky will 
have entire charge of the ballet.” 
Most of the foregoing plans have al- 
ready been forecast in MUSICAL AMERICA. 





NEW MANAGERIAL BUREAU 


Milton Diamond Will Announce Plans for 
National Agency Next Week 


The entrance of a new factor in the 
managerial ranks of the country will be 
formally announced next week when Mil- 
ton Diamond will issue a list of musical 
artists who will be presented through 
his office in concerts next season. Mr. 
Diamond is a prominent lawyer who has 
been interested in music and who brings 
to his managerial work a wide experi- 
ence along both professional and busi- 
ness lines. He will conduct bureaus both 
in New York and San Francisco. 


RICHARD HAGEMAN MARRIED 











Metropolitan Conductor Claims Renée 
Thornton as Bride 


The wedding of Renée Thornton to 
Richard Hageman, conductor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, prominent 
coach and accompanist, took place on 
Tuesday, May 18, at Englewood, N. J. 
The bride was given in marriage by Al- 
fred Frank, and had as her matron of 
honor Mrs. Arthur B. Chapin. Ashbel 
Welch acted as best man for Mr. Hage- 
man. After the ceremony the bridal 
party and guests motored back to New 
York, where a wedding breakfast was 
served at Claremont-on-the-Hudson. 

Attending both the ceremony and 
breakfast were Mr. and Mrs. William 
Wade Hinshaw, Mr. and Mrs. August 
Valeri, Sophie Braslau, Charles Triller, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hadley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jacques Coini, Cornell Hawley, 
Dorothy Francis, Sam Lamberson, Mrs. 
Jacobi and Miss Myers. 


DIPPEL LAUNCHES PROJECT 








Chicagoans Take Kindly to Combination 
of Opera and Films 
(By Telegraph to MusIcAL AMERICA) 


CuicaGo, May 23—Andreas Dippel’s 
latest venture, a combination of organ 
and orchestral music, opera, dancing 
and moving pictures, opened a four 
weeks’ season at the Auditorium this 
evening before a capacity house and 
won an estimable success. The operetta 
for the first week was the tuneful Hun- 
garian Lehar’s work, “Gypsy Love” and 
in it were heard in a spirited and well- 
prepared performance, Arthur Albro, 
Finta de Soria, Ruth A. Thompson, 
Pearl Lloyd, Le Roy Operti and others. 

Under the musical direction of Milan 
Roder, there were also incidental dances 
excellently accomplished by eight stu- 
dents from the school of Mme. Marie 
Yung. The chorus of some twenty-four 
singers, from the studio of some of the 
vocal teachers of the city, was young, 
pretty, vocally splendid and_ well- 
trained. After the operetta came a 
moving picture. Appealing to all tastes 
and moderately-priced besides, the new 
entertainment enterprise made an_ in- 
stantaneous success. C. R. 





Evans & Salter Announce Galli-Curci As 
Under Their Management 


MusICcAL AMERICA received a telegram 
on Wednesday morning from Atlanta, 
Ga., signed Evans and Salter, the musi- 
cal managers of that city, announcing 
that Mme. Galli-Curci had come under 
their management and that they would 
open an office in New York next week to 
begin bookings for next season for Mme. 
Galli-Curci. 

In their telegram, Evans and Salter 
said: “It is our intention to confine our 
bookings solely to Mme. Galli-Curci. We 
will also continue our series of concerts 
in the South.” 

Charles L. Wagner, against whom 
Mme. Galli-Curci has begun a suit, an- 
nounced in MusIcAL AMERICA last week 
that his contract with the prima donna 
had three years to run. Mr. Wagner at 
that time gave no indication that he had 
relinquished or intended to relinquish 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s management. 


GOVERNMENT MUST 
REFUND TICKET TAX 


Treasury Discovers That 
Money Was Illegally Col- 
lected on Season Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—A de- 
cision of far-reaching importance to 
opera, concert, Chautauqua and theatri- 
cal interests throughout the country has 
just been rendered by the Attorney 
General. The decision directly reverses 


the stand taken by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue on ticket taxes for 
operas, concerts, Chautauquas and simi- 
lar entertainments, the Treasury officials 
holding that the buyer of tickets at a 
special or reduced price for a series of 
such entertainments must pay the tax 
the same as if separate and individual 
tickets were bought for each entertain- 
ment or performance of the series. The 
Attorney General takes the opposite 
view, that only the amount of money 
actually paid is taxable, no matter how 
many separate and distinct entertain- 
ments are included for the price. 

The decision directly affects admis- 








sions where “season tickets” are 
The decision, it is said here, will ; 
ably make necessary the refunding of 
unlawfully-collected taxes, but as -}). 
money is due, not to the opera house: ,, 
theaters, but to the ticket-buyers, it \j}) 
be seen that its repayment is an aln 
impossible proposition. 

The point at issue is whether, whe» , 
“season” or “series” ticket is bought fo; 
a number of operas, concerts or ot, 
entertainments the admissions tax sho.:|, 
be levied on the price charged for ech 
of the performances embraced by -h¢ 
ticket or whether the tax applies o \|y 
to the total amount of money paid fo; 
the ticket regardless of the number of 
performances it entitles the holder tp 
attend. 

Up to this time the Internal Reve 
Bureau has been collecting the tax on «ho 
price charged for each individual per- 
formance. The Attorney General’s (e- 
cision is to the effect that only the to:a! 
amount charged for the season ticket js 
taxable. He says: 

“A person purchasing a season ticket 
which admits him to a number of enter- 
tainments is not subject to the sam 
amount of admissions tax as a person 
who purchases single admission tickets 
to the series of entertainments, but must 
pay a tax based on the price at which 
such season tickets are at that time sold 
to other persons.” A. T. M. 





TO HUNT TAX PROFITEERS 


Dragnet Out for Theaters Withholding 
Admissions Taxes 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue Williams 
announces that Internal Revenue collec- 
tors have been instructed to begin an 
immediate campaign to force the pay- 
ment of admissions taxes by opera 
houses, theaters and motion picture 
houses. Reports to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, says the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
reveal that probably 5000 such amuse- 
ment places have failed to turn in the 
taxes collected from patrons. 

Investigations which have been carried 
on for some time by the bureau were said 
by Commissioner Williams to show that 
“ticket scalpers” are openly profiteering 
in the sale of opera and theater tickets 
by the addition of the war taxes which 
“they are putting into their own pockets, 
thus defrauding both the government 
and the purchasers.” 

Commissioner Williams has ordered 

the vigorous prosecution in every case 
where investigation showed wilful re- 
fusal of the theatrical interests to pay 
the tax. The bureau in its campaign 
against ticket scalpers will urge the im- 
position of extreme penalties in every 
case discovered. 
_ In this connection Commissioner Will- 
iams issues a, warning to the theater- 
going public to observe whether tickets 
are properly stamped as to the admis- 
sions tax, together with the name of the 
vendor and the box office price. 

It is said that practically all of the de- 
faulters are in the large cities, Chicago 
being the chief offender, with New York 
and Boston following in the order named. 

i 








Chicagoans. Hail Soloists at Opening of 
North Shore Festival 

[By Telegraph to Musical AMERICA] 

CHICAGO, May 25.—The Twelfth Chi- 
cago North Shore Music Festival opened 
this evening with surprising brilliance 
and éclat. Hadley’s “Ode to Music” was 
sung by the Festival Chorus with fine 
effect with Diaz, Noe, Ingram and Pat- 
ton as the soloists. A capacity audi- 
ence. filled Patten Gymnasium, North- 
western University. The Chicago Sym- 
phony was impressive in Dvorak’s 
“Carneval” Overture. M. R. 





Frieda Hempel Sails for Europe 


Frieda Hempel will sail for Europe 
aboard the “Rotterdam” on June 10, to 
spend the summer in England, France 
and Switzerland. Her husband, W. B. 
Kahn, will accompany her. The prima 
donna closed her long concert tour in the 
South last week, but will sing once more 
at the Music Festival of the Litchfield 
County Choral Union in Norfolk, Conn., 
on June 3. She will return to this coun- 
try early in October to resume her con- 
cert and operatic work. 





Governor Smith Kills Lusk Bills Which 
Threatened to Cripple Music 


As a result of the protest of virtually 
every representative educational body of 
the state, Governor A. E. Smith, last 
week, vetoed the bills sponsored by Sen- 
ator Lusk. These bills proposed to pro- 


hibit teaching, including musical instruc- 
tion, except under a special license and 
also provided for a secret police force 
to inquire into the “loyalty” of every 
instructor. Governor Smith in vetoing 
the Lusk bills denounced them as vicious 
and repulsive to the ideals of a free 
people. 

MuSICAL AMERICA was the only pub- 
lication which pointed out that the Lusk 
bills would paralyze musical instruction 
in New York State. 





Italy Welcomes New York Symphony 
[By Cable to MusicaL AMERICA] 

GENOA, May 23.—Italy has greeted 
America in the person of the New York 
Symphony, with wildest enthusiasm. The 
first concert was a tremendous success, 
floral tributes being showered on the 
musicians at the end of the concert and 
a patriotic demonstration taking place 
afterwards. At Rome, Vice Mayor 
Lanciani greeted Mr. Damrosch at the 
Capitol; Ambassador Johnson gave a 
luncheon in his honor; and the Academy 
of Saint Cecilia gave a large reception 
for him, at which were present all the 
notabilities of the musical world. Albert 


Spalding, who was solo violinist at the 


second concert in Rome, was also re- 
ceived with delight by the audience, to 
whom he is well known. Mr. Damrosch 
expressed his pleasure at_ revisiting 
Italy in an interview, given shortly after 
his arrival HuGo D’ALBERTIS. 





Walter Damrosch Receives Order of 


Crown of Italy 


ROME, May 24.—Walter Damrosch, d- 
rector of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, was to-day decorated with the 
order of the Crown of Italy, receiving 
the rank of knight. The medal was con- 
ferred by the Minister of Instruction by 
orders of King Victor Emmanuel, as a 
recognition of Mr. Damrosch’s “masterly 
gifts as a conductor.” 





Adopted Daughter of Carl Strakosch 
Sues His Estate 


WINSTED, CONN., May 20.—The tria! 
was concluded in Superior Court last 
evening of the suit of Julia Claire Harris 
Strakosch of New York against the estate 
of Carl Strakosch, husband of the late 
Clara Louise Kellogg Strakosch, prima 
donna, for $35,000, in addition to a $20,- 
000 bequest to her by Mr. Strakosch, by 
whom she was adopted after the death of 
his wife. Estelle Harris, sister of the 
plaintiff and a soloist in the Manhattan 
Congregational Church, testified that 
Carl Strakosch told her of his intention 
to adopt her sister and his agreement t0 
settle sufficient money upon her to pro- 
duce $2,500 to $6,000 annually. Decision 
has not yet been given in the case. 





Blanche Consolvo, American Contra!to. 
Acclaimed in Italy 


GENOA, ITALY, May 10.—Blanche ©o”- 
solvo, American contralto, has recently 
been engaged for opera in Turin and i? 
Genoa. The Italian press and pul'i¢ 
have been enthusiastic in their praise °! 


this American singer. She has been hea’ 


in “Carmen,” Maddalena in “Riggolett®, 


Suzuki in “Madame Butterfly,” also '" 
“La Gioconda,” “Il Trovatore,” “Tales °° 


Hoffmann” and “Martha.” M. R 
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Wealth of Characteristic Mu- 
sical Material May Be 
Found Here, Declares Emi- 
nent Writer Who An- 
nounces His Intention of 
Devoting Himself to Com- 
position — Objects to Musi- 
cal Theory as It Is Taught 


By JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 








T is given to comparatively few per- 
sons to take up in middle life the 
areer they desired in youth; few that 
even have the privilege thrust upon them, 
achieve anything with it. So much greater 
the interest then, in the man who suc- 
ceeds in this way and succeeds well. 
Rupert Hughes is known to the general 
public as the author of brilliant, well- 
constructed novels and plays, but com- 
paratively few outside the musical pro- 
fession know of him as an equally bril- 
liant writer on musical subjects and a 
composer of marked ability. This is be- 
cause for some time, Mr. Hughes’s musi- 
cal activities have been pursued as a 
relaxation, but now that he is giving 
more of his time to musical composition 
and his songs are being published in 
large numbers, he will step before a still 
broader public. 
“I’d rather compose than write,” said 


Mr.” Hughes to a_ representative of 
MuSICAL AMERICA. “You can express so 
much more with the twelve tones of the 
scale than you can with all the words 
in the world. As a matter of fact, when 
I am working on a novel or a play and 
get stuck, I go to the piano and improvise 
and frequently the mental tangle un- 
ravels itself. I’ve always been trying 
to make music. When I was nine years 
old, a volume of my compositions was 
offered to a publisher, at ten, a volume 
of poems. I am happy to say that both 
were declined with thanks, the world thus 
being spared much, and I, the necessity 
of living down immature efforts. I 
should have liked to give up my entire 
time to composition, but it was my ob- 
servation that composers had to earn 
their living by teaching and I am con- 
stitutionally incapable of teaching. I 
know, because I tried it for a while on 
a younger brother. I kept up my study 
of harmony and counterpoint, however, 
all the time I was at Yale and for many 
years after, both here and in Europe, 
in London especially when I was work- 
ing on the Encyclopaedia Brittanica. 
Three songs of mine were published 
while I was still at college. 


Own Ideas About Theory 


“Always, however, I have had free 
theories about theory. The greatest trou- 
ble about teachers of theory is that they 
do what the teachers of no other art 
would dare to do, that is, they dictate 
ahead, hard and fast lines to be followed. 

“Fancy a teacher of painting saying: 
‘You mustn’t under any circumstances, 
put yellow next to purple!’ Yet, that’s 
what theorists do. And the presence of 
rules hard and fast, makes you want 
to break them, just as the indiscriminate 
breaking of rules makes you want to 
observe them. But you must, when you 
put your yellow and purple together, be 
sure to get the proper shade, then the 
effect is good and you have annihilated 
the rule. 

“When I had composed, some years 
ago, my dramatic scena, ‘Cain’ which has 
just been published, I sent it to a copy- 
ist, and the next day he telephoned me 
that he wanted to see me about it. I 
couldn’t understand what for, but I went. 
‘Mr. Hughes,’ he said, ‘I can’t copy 
this,’ 

“*Why not?’ I asked. 

“*T don’t understand it.’ 

‘*You don’t have to. Just copy what’s 

re.’ 

‘*'T can’t do it,’ he said again. ‘My 
nscience revolts. It’s so incorrect!’ 
_“T finally got out of him that he did not 
‘| that he could countenance the dis- 
nances and progressions I had written, 

I thought it a good opportunity to 
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Rupert Hughes, the Novelist and Playwright, Who Will Now Devote Himself Largely to His First Love, Composition 


do some missionary work, and I decided 
to feed him with his own spoon. 

“He had quoted Richter at me, so I told 
him that I had not merely studied 
Richter and stopped there but had gone 
on with every work I could find, even 
going back to the Ninth Century when 
consecutive thirds and sixths were con- 
sidered vile, and fourths and fifths and 
octaves the only real harmony. 

“*You see,’ I said to him, ‘If you study 
just one book, no matter how thoroughly, 
you know it all, but if you study them 
all, you know that there’s nothing to 
it.’ When I got through with him, he 
said that he’d be proud to copy the music. 
I wonder what he thinks of some of the 
things that have come out in the suc- 
ceeding years! 


Describing Discord With Discord 


“T used, in the final measures of 
‘Cain,’ the most fearful discords I could 
find. They are correctly spelled, how- 
ever. You can spell anything in music 
by the use of double flats and sharps. 
In this case I employed three consecutive 
thirteenth chords. Nobody can ever do 
any more, for, as Ethel Barrymore said: 
‘That’s all there is: there isn’t any 
more.’ Why, may I ask, should a piece 
of music dealing with the first tragedy, 
the first murder, the first war, and that, 
a religious war into the bargain, be 
made up of suave harmony and sweet 
melody? But all that has been said so 
often before that there’s no point in re- 
iterating it. 

“As a proof that I was right in the 
present instance, however, I may say 
that when the work was first given in 
Chicago by the prominent baritone for 
whom I wrote it, one woman in the au- 
dience fainted and another was carried 
out in hysterics. I worked pretty hard 
over the text of that poem, too, because 
the subject appealed to me as one with 
great dramatic possibilities. 

“Do you think,” asked the interview- 
er, “that you will compose an opera? 
So few composers are able to do their 
own texts. You might give us the much 
talked-of American opera.” 

“No,” said Mr. Hughes, “I don’t be- 
lieve I shall. I have not studied orches- 
tration sufficiently and I’m afraid it’s 
too late to begin. I couldn’t orchestrate 


an opera unless I lived in the atmosphere 
of orchestral instruments. I did start 
to play the trombone once, but my wife 
rebelled, so there you are. And,” he ad- 
ded regretfully, “I should have liked to 
be a good trombone player. It seems to 
me an instrument of endless possibilities. 


Theory as the Servant 


“But, to go back to theory. I can’t 
see why music is regarded as subservient 
to theory instead of theory to music 
when it jis so obvious which is the cause 
and which the effect, just as in English 
or any other tongue, the grammar is the 
servant of the language, not the lan- 
guage the servant of the grammar. 
Which do you learn first in your mother- 
tongue? 

“When I discuss a novel, I don’t talk 
about the grammar, I talk about the 
situation. When I write a story, I use 
the grammar of the characters I am 
writing about. I don’t make them all use 
Johnsonian English. That is one big 
mistake Mrs. Stowe made in ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ when she put simon-pure 
English into the mouths of some of her 
negroes. 

“That reminds me of a curious thing 
that happened once when I was at work 
on an Irish story. I had arbitrarily laid 
the scene in a village in County Clare 
because the name of it appealed to me. 
By pure coincidence, the cook we had 
at the time, came from that very vil- 
lage, so I asked her how the talk in 
County Clare differed from that in 
County Galway. She thought a moment 
and then said: ‘Well, you see, sir, the 
=, County Clare is more correct- 
ike. 

“Theory, it seems to me, like grammar 
and morals is a matter of geography, 
not physical, necessar'ly, but literary and 
musical, and what is accurate in one 
instance is not in another. It is ‘correct- 
like’ according to the territory you’ hap- 
pen to be in at the time. Progressions 
that sound well in one part of the scale, 
sound badly in others. Why is it that 
works on harmony ignore this point? 
It is obvious that consecutive fifths are 
rich in the lower reaches of the scale 
because they sound the whole gamut of 
overtones above, whereas higher up, they 
are thin because they have relatively 


fewer overtones. Conversely, consecutive 
thirds sound gummy low down. One 
work I studied, said that consecutive 
sevenths were so harsh that there was 
no necessity in making a rule against 
them. Yet I found that if you put double 
consecutive sevenths together the effect 
was ravishing. In other words, you often 
find that what is bad in a small quantity, 
is good in a large. 


Americans Ignorant of America 


“One trouble about American students 
and composers is that they study too 
many foreigners and don’t know the 
music of their own country. It is the 
rhythms that are characteristic in music 
as in speech. Listen carefully to the 
voice of an Englishman and you will see 
that he speaks on a regular fixed curve. 
We do the same thing but the curve of 
our voices is a simpler one with less 
up-and-down to it. 


“Why should we imitate the English 
in our voices or follow them as a model? 
Our language is equally correct and 
changes no more than theirs changes, 
so why should New York speak as 
London speaks? As a matter of fact, I 
believe that we know Shakespeare bet- 
ter than they do. I am a free citizen 
in music as I am in English. I have 
studied all the rules of all kinds of 
harmony as I have studied the English 
language in every possible ramification, 
ancient and modern, so that when I write 
or when I compose, I wander as far 
afield as I choose in search of the tone 
or the word that will express the idea 
I have in my mind. I don’t mean to say 
that I always achieve it, but I go as far 
as I am able. Those everlasting rules 
of harmony are no more important or 
inclusive than the rules of poker. There’s 
no cosmic reason why four aces should 
be lower than four kings, you only agree 
to their being so, and the result is the 
rule for that particular game. 


Should Cultivate “Rag” 


“Our rhythms are our classics and we 
should study them more. ‘Rag’ and jazz, 
instead of being dismissed as inconsider- 
able, should be fostered and _ studied. 
Much of that sort of music is, of course, 
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Must Crystallize Public Sentiment to Secure 
Governmental Recognition of the Fine Arts 





Authorities in Various Parts of the Country Endorse Campaign Being Conducted by the 
Musical Alliance to Make Music a Political Issue and to Secure a Ministry of Fine Arts 
and a National Conservatory of Music 





| ge various parts of the country 
MusIcAL AMERICA continues to re- 
ceive, through its correspondents, expres- 
sions of opinion from musical authorities 
endorsing the campaign started by the 
Musical Alliance of the United States to 
induce the big political parties to recog- 
nize the musical interests of the nation 
in their platforms. ; 
This movement, which seeks particu- 
larly to establish a Ministry of Fine Arts 
in the President’s cabinet and a National 
Conservatory of Music under Govern- 
mental regulation, was begun in these 
columns on March 27, when John C. 
Freund first projected the idea that has 
since been accorded many expressions 
of enthusiastic endorsement by the presi- 
dential candidates, by prominent poli- 
ticians and by members of Congress. 


Opinions From Cleveland 


Witson C. SmITH, Composer-Pianist 
and Music Critic of the Cleveland 
Press: 

“I need not assure you that I am 
thoroughly in sympathy with your splen- 
did propaganda in reference to the es- 
tablishment of a Ministry of the Fine 
Arts and a National Conservatory of 
Music. We lead the world in commer- 
cial industries and consistent with that 
there seems to me to be no reason why 
we should not assume an equally promi- 
nent ition in art matters. We have 
the talent here; all it needs is adequate 
opportunity, such as an Art University 
and a National Conservatory would af- 
ford. France has set us an example that 
we as a nation may well emulate.” 





JAMES H. ROGERS, critic and composer, 
Cleveland: : 

“I quite agree with you as. to the la- 
mentable inefficiency of our National De- 
partment of Education. That music 
should receive, along with other arts, the 
recognition it deserves as a necessary 
item in the study schemes of schools 
and colleges, is too obvious to require 
argument. Yet I think it will take a lot 
of argument, just the same. I hope you 
will soon find a champion for your cause 
among our legislators. One, at least, 
I note, promises his support. This is 
a beginning. Now for an active leader 
to work for the needed legislation.” 





ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, Manager, 
The Cleveland Orchestra: 

“Those of us who have made the fur- 
thering of music our life work, are 
heartily in sympathy with the plea you 
are making that music and the fine arts 
should be given recognition and be in- 
cluded in the Department of Education 
at Washington. The response now being 
given by the masses to orchestral con- 
certs and art exhibitions in museums 
prove your point completely, for both 
represent the highest form in their re- 
spective fields. It would seem that the 
Department of Education should be 
raised to the dignity of a Ministry of 
Fine Arts with a broad policy and a 
dignified financial backing from the gov- 
ernment.” 





What Besten Mesiclans Say 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, composer, 
teacher, and Director of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory: 


“It is certainly encouraging to hear of 
the interest expressed by prominent men 
in political life in the cause of musical 
education, and in a National Conserva- 
tory. It is not surprising that the great 
social, economic, and political problems 
now clamoring to be solved should absorb 
the larger part of their attention, as 
well as that of the general public. In 
the meantime we must have the patience 
to wait for more tranquil conditions 
throughout the country.” 





JoHN A. O’SHEA, Director of Music, 
Boston Public Schools. 

“T would like to do more than endorse 
this movement, I would like to do some- 
thing definite to hustle it along. I see 
splendid talents every day that cannot 
be developed because of insufficient 
means; I think adequate provision should 
be made for the encouragement of Ameri- 
can talent. I would like to have Mr. 
Freund, through the Musical Alliance, 
start an active drive-in all parts of the 
country, with an organization in all our 
large cities. These cities would focus 
the state activities—Boston could swing 
Massachusetts as New York City could 
organize New York state for such a 
movement. Musicians are usually not 
trained for practical affairs, and as 
music has always been less well orga- 
nized than most other businesses and 
professions, musicians as a class have 
not been able to obtain their proper 
recognition. This movement for organi- 
zation is just what we need.” 





FELIX Fox, Pianist, Teacher and Direc- 
tor in the Fox-Buonamici Pianoforte 
School, Boston: 

“Mr. Freund’s efforts in the direction 


of furthering the recognition by the ~ 


Government of the Fine Arts, are most 
commendable. I have long felt that 
the establishment of such a department 
was necessary to give music, and the 
allied arts, the same encouragement and 
advancement that they have received for 
years in countries that have such de- 
partments. The movement has my 
heartiest endorsement.” 





GEORGES LONGY, Director of the Boston 
Musical Association and of the Longy 
School, conductor, teacher, and oboe so- 
loist of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra: 

“T am in full sympathy with the ar- 
ticle issued in MUSICAL AMERICA’S col- 
umns of March 27. Nothing better can 
be done for the musical advancement of 
America than to create a Ministry of 
Fine Arts and a National Conservatory 
of Music, and it is to be hoped that the 
politicians will endorse a move to give 
recognition to cultural influences. 

“But even with the founding of a Na- 
tional Conservatory America must be 
patient and not expect real appreciable 
results for ten years; I think it will be 
moonianey to get help from Europe until 

en. 





Some Views From Detroit 


o_N. J. Corey, Secretary and Manager, 
The Detroit Orchestral Association: 
“The advocacy of American institu- 
tions is an excellent thing, but I do not 
believe that Old World methods should 
be slavishly copied. I prefer new wine 
in old bottles. I consider that a Repub- 
lican form of government should con- 


cern itself with as few things as pos- 
sible, recent experiences along this line 
not having been reassuring. I should 
be delighted to join any movement which 
would put native American musicians in 
control of the music of their own country, 
and secure them at least a pértion of the 
$800,000,000 American dollars of which 
they now realize so few.” 





Guy BEVIER WILLIAMS, President, De- 
troit Institute of Musical Art: 

“IT am much interested in MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S suggestion to expand our edu- 
cational system so as to include a Min- 
istry of Fine Arts and a National Con- 
servatory of Music. It is a lovely dream, 
and one that will be realized some time. 
The discussions of this subject which 
MUSICAL AMERICA is promoting, are very 
necessary, because we have a long way 


‘to go before we can abandon theorizing 


and pleasant dreaming and proceed with 
things practically. 

“We shall never have a Ministry of 
Fine Arts nor a National Conservatory 
of Music until there is a unified national 
sentiment for them, until there is a real 
need—and the need is not real yet. 

“Detroit talked about a Symphony Or- 
chestra for years but never adequately 

atronized the best orchestras brought 
ere. The tireless, persistent, conscien- 
tious efforts, day by day, year in and 
year out, of the music teachers and the 
few art lovers finally one day became 
a reality in the demand of enough people 
in the city for a Symphony Orchestra, 
a decent hall, an Art Center, a new 
Library, a new Museum of Art, etc. 

“When there are many music centers 
throughout the country, when there are 
many orchestras, when the American 
artist has won the entire respect of the 
American people a3 a whole—then we 
shall begin to organize our National Con- 
servatory, and not before. When that 
time comes, it must be centrally located, 
not in Washington, not in New York, 
but in Chicago or some central city. Per- 
haps by that time—it is so far in the 
future—who can tell, Detroit may be 
the musical center of the United States.” 





JAMES E. DEVOE, Musical Manager: 

“A Department of Education properly 
administered is, in my opinion, the first 
step to take to secure greater recognition 
of Music and the Arts in general. The 
public mind is being developed along 
these lines with great rapidity and the 
keen men of public affairs are not un- 
mindful of the good influences of the 
better things on our public life. The 
extent to which Chambers of Commerce 
and other similar organizations are back- 
ing artistic development in their com- 
ses a is ample proof of this state- 
ment. 





CLARA E. Dyar, President of the Cham- 
ber Music Society, and ardent supporter 
of all arts: 

“TI find the idea extremely interesting. 
It would be a fine thing thus to dignify 
music and it certainly would be a lasting 
benefit to all artistic development.” 





Endorsement From Dallas 


WALTER FRIED, Director Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra: : 

“Music in America for Americans and 
the establishment of a National Con- 
servatory of Music are well worth consid- 
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abominable, but that is because it has 
slight chance to be anything else, but a 
good ‘rag,’ if really good, can be as fine 
as a sonata. After all, these types are 
our national music, so why ignore them. 
Did Liszt ignore the czardas? 

“It isn’t always easy at first hearing, 
to tell what a composer is driving at, 
and the radical of to-day is the conserv- 
ative of to-morrow, just as the land 





Too 








which the explorer finds a desert to-day; 
in a few years is the fertile orchard. 
When a composer then, does things that 
seem pretty awful, why hit him with an 
axe? Wouldn’t it be better to say: 
‘Come, and let us reason together?’ 
“Things have always been that way. 
It isn’t necessary to rehearse the lines 
of musical ancestry of what is apparent- 
ly a bastard work of to-day. It can 
easily be done. Keats was flayed alive 
in his day because he didn’t write like 






Engrossed in Foreigners’ Music 





Pope, but both still exist and Keats 
merely added Keats to the literature of 
the English language, which is what 
happens with composers. If they have 
anything to add, it will remain. 

“After all, the fourth dimension is that 
there isn’t any fourth dimension. Even 
if it were discovered, the man who got 
there would be a pigmy beside the man 
who first invented the idea of a fourth 
dimension’ to strive for!” 


ering. Why send our students abro 
Now is the time to start such a mo 
ment.” 





C. H. MANSFIELD, President, Da 
Music Industries Association: 

“T think the movement started to m 
music a political issue one of the gr 
est ever begun and would result in :h. 
establishment of a National Conser,,. 
tory, which our country needs so bacly. 
I am heartily in accord with your policy 
and certainly feel that Dallas will bea; 
this issue in mind.” 





J. C. PHELPS, Member National })) 
reau for Musical Advancement: 

“The sociological problems of the tin 
as well as cultural influences, can in 
way be ministered to so well as thro 
music. It is gratifying that states: 
have commenced to think of musical 
velopment as a national asset.” 





WILL A. WATKIN, Dean of Dallas iy 
sicians: 

“In voting for our chief executive, | 
should prefer a broad-minded man, why» 
sees all the needs of our country, 
cluding the need for music. America 
must have the lead in this as in other 
lines.” 





REUBEN DAVIS, Director of Davis 
School of Music: 

“A National Conservatory is a great 
need for musical advancement in Ame- 


rica.” 





J. WESLEY HABBELL, Director, Voice 
Department, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity: 

“IT am heartily in sympathy with your 
article, ‘Music. Drama and Arts as a 
Political Issue.’ ” 





Minneapolis Sees Need of Campaign 


WIiLBuR R. Jupp, Dramatic Editor, 
Minneapolis Tribune: 

“Art is the secular soul of a nation 
Not until the arts are fostered and 
fathered by our Federal Government 
will we be on the road to true greatness 
as a nation. A National Conservatory 
of Music should have been founded long 
ago. When one is established, it should 
have a branch in every state in the 
Union. Speed the day.” 





JAMES DAVIES, Musical Editor, Min. 
neapolis Daily News: 

“Some phases of education in America 
need reform. Keep the dollar sign out 
of sight as the ultimate aim of art and 
we shall develop men and women com- 
parable to those in other countries. Laws 
and systems and political parties cannot 
make artists.” 





STANLEY R. Avery, Conductor, Teach- 
er, of Minneapolis: 

“Especially at this time should music 
and the arts be emphasized in Americani- 
zation and other movements. Music of- 
fers the surest approach to the foreigner 
and the native born. Presidential can- 
didates may well consider the music 
plank. Without it, their platforms may 
give way in a vital spot.” 





Victor NILSSON, Music Editor and 
Music Critic, Minneapolis Journal: 

“Let the cultural work be lifted into 
recognition, care and advancement as a 
cause craving representation in the gov- 
ernment, but let us have no Chinese walls 
like some countries and no greedy propa- 
ganda like some others.” 





A Question Politicians Must Answer 


JOHN C. WILcox, Director Denver Mu- 
nicipal Chorus and Vocal Teacher: 
_“Mr. Freund certainly raised a ques- 
tion that must be Fecal answered by 
the aspirants for political office. In the 
present state of world-unrest men wit! 
a gift of vision must recognize that no 
mere concession to the material avaric¢ 
of men will bring about the brotherhoo! 
of which we dream, but that contentment 
must come from a spiritual awakening. 
The power of music and the other arts 
to reach man’s spiritual nature is 1° 
longer questioned by intelligent people.’ 





Senator Spencer Says the Articles Have 
Been a Real Help to Him 


“Dear Mr. Freund: 

“I am. indebted to you for your cour: 
tesy in sending me a copy of Musical 
AMERICA and The Music Trades, with 
particular reference to the articles on 
‘Music, Drama and the Arts Become 3 
Political Issue.’ 

“They deal with the great subject 0f 
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ringing the American people in closer 
ich with our music, our literature, and 
ir art, and at the same time encourag- 
.¢ in our music, in our literature, and 
, our art, the things that tend to the 
national welfare. 
“The articles have been a real help to 
me. 
“Believe me, with much respect, 
“SELDEN P. SPENCER. 
“U. S. Senate, May 19, 1920.” 





“Dear Mr. Freund: 

“T beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of the 13th, calling my attention 
to the articles in MUSICAL AMERICA and 
The Music Trades. I am sure I shall find 
these of interest. 

“Yours very truly, 
“BERT M. FERNALD. 

“U, S. Senate, May 17, 1920.” 


Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts 
Expresses Appreciation 


“Dear Mr. Freund: 

“Governor Coolidge has asked me to 
thank you very much indeed for your 
kind letter to him, with the enclosure 
relative to the establishment of a Minis- 
try of Fine Arts. 

“Yours very truly, 
“HENRY F. LONG, 
“Secretary to the Governor. 

“Executive Department, The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, State House, 
Boston, May 17, 1920.” 


“My dear Mr. Freund: 

“T thank you for calling my attention 
to the articles in The Music Trades and 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“R. L. OWEN. 
“U. S. Senate, May 19, 1920.” 








Leaders in Musical Industries 
Heartily Endorse Campaign 








ROMINENT men in the musical in- 

dustries have expressed emphatic in- 
dorsement of the campaign being con- 
ducted by the Musical Alliance of the 
United States, for the recognition of the 
nation’s musical interests in politics and 
particularly for the plea that there be 
established a Ministry of Fine Arts in 
the President’s Cabinet and a National 
Conservatory of Music. me 

Some of the expressions of opinion 
as gathered by the Music Trades, follow: 

KICHARD B. ALDCROFTT, President of 
the Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

“The importance of any activity, like 
the proposal to strengthen the depart- 
ment of education and establish a de- 
partment of fine arts in the national 
Government, which tends to give equal 
prominence to those things connected 
with the artistic side of life and to the 
purely material things cannot be over- 
emphasized. The development of civil- 
ization of a people is always accompanied 
by an increase in appreciation of the 
artistie factors as distinguished from the 
material.” 





E. PauL HAMILTON, President Nation- 
al Association of Music Merchants: 

“Regarding your editorial, let me say 
that as to whether a ministry of fine arts 
and a national conservatory of music 1s 
needed in this country there can be no 
question—and I hardly think that any 
citizen could be found in the United 
States who would say that we do not 
want a ministry of fine arts or that we 
do not need a national conservatory of 
music. Therefore, the astonishing part 
of this subject to me is, why this coun- 
try does not possess to-day a ministry 
of fine arts and a national conservatory 
of music. Why it has taken such a long 
time for people to awaken to the fact 
that these two things are a part and 
parcel of a proper board of education.” 





GEoRGE A. SCOFIELD, President the 
New York Piano Merchants’ Association: 

“Permit me to indorse most heartily 
the movement that you have started un- 
der way of a ministry of education and 
fine arts in our national Government. 
The movement is comprehensive, the time 
opportune and the need is real.” 





Witu1AM C. HAMILTON, President of 
the Pittsburgh Piano Dealers’ Associa- 
tion: 

“There is no reason why this country 
should not develop musical thought along 
the lines outlined by Mr. Freund. The 
most pliable thing is music, as an in- 
tellectual stimulus; all that is needed is 
a liberal interpretation. I agree with 
the general proposition. Our Govern- 
ment should take the just recognition 
the subject deserves.” 





GEORGE W. GITTINS, President Welte- 
Mignon Corporation: ; 

“The initiative of the Musical Alliance 
and its active effort in impressing the 
national Government with the great im- 
portance of establishing a ministry of 
fine arts and a national conservatory of 
music commands the hearty interest of 
everyone.” 





MarRK P. CAMPBELL, President of the 
Brambach Piano Co., New York: 

“T certainly am in favor of the estab- 
lishment of such a cabinet position as a 
ministry of fine arts. It has been needed 
for a long time. It has been proved 
beyond any question of doubt that music 
is one of the first five necessities of life. 
I cordially indorse the movement initi- 


ated by Mr. Freund for the establish- 
ment of a ministry of fine arts as a cabi- 
net portfolio.” 





WILLIAM DALLIBA DUTTON, Treasurer, 
Hardman, Peck & Co., New York: 

“IT am familiar with the article which 
appeared in MUSICAL AMERICA on March 
27 entitled ‘Why the Politicans Have a 
Great Opportunity,’ and I am fully in 
sympathy with the idea which Mr. 
Freund has brought forward. It would 
seem to me that when Mr. Freund’s au- 
dience in the high school at Washington 
replied to his question, ‘Do you or do you 
not want a ministry of fine arts?’ by 
cheering and saying ‘Yes’ they reflected 
my views.” 





RICHARD W. LAWRENCE, President of 
Kohler & Campbell, Inc., New York: 

“The educational forces of the country 
should have higher recognition than they 
are receiving at the present time, and in 
the recognition to be given the problems 
of education adequate provision should 
be made for music as an art in all its 
phases. I am heartily in accord with Mr. 
John C. Freund’s efforts to have the Fed- 
eral Government be the first to take 
proper steps in recognizing that music 
is a great educational influence, and, 
with that done, the State Governments 
through their Departments of Education 
will undoubtedly follow the lead of the 
national Government. The time seems 
particularly opportune because the broad 
subject of reorganizing the great execu- 
tive departments presided over by mem- 
bers of the Cabinet is receiving serious 
consideration incidental to the establish- 
ment of a national budget. 


PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President of the 
Autopiano Co.: 

“I am giad to see that the movement 
initiated by Mr. Freund for the estab- 
lishment of a ministry of fine arts, with 
a Cabinet portfolio, and also for the 
establishment of a national conservatory 
of music, has received the indorsement 
of so many leading men of the country.” 





JOHN H. PARNHAM, President New 
York Piano Manufacturers’ Association: 

“The move you are furthering is a 
most deserving one. Any intelligent ef- 
fort that looks toward advancing the cul- 
tural side of music, drama and the fine 
arts will, I am sure, meet with support 
from the piano industry.” 





HuGo F. Ricca, President of Ricca & 
Son, New York piano manufacturers: 

“IT am strong for the establishment of 
a national conservatory of music and a 
ministry of fine arts. Mr. Freund’s cam- 
paign in this direction has my hearty in- 
dorsement. More power to him.” 





HENRY BEHNING, President of Behn- 
ing Piano Co.: 

“The movement for the establishment 
of a ministry of fine arts in this coun- 
try has my hearty indorsement. I have 
read with a great deal of interest the 
article by Mr. Freund, in which he care- 
fully explains why we should give more 
encouragement to the cultural influ- 
ences.” 





Morris R. LAMB, Manager Piano De- 
partment, John Wanamaker: 

“One could not read your article ‘Why 
the Politicians Have a Great Oppor- 
tunity’ without being deeply interested. 
Speaking from a musical standpoint, the 
increased interest manifested by the pub- 
lic since it has been made possible to 
produce music in the home without the 
requirement of a musical education has 
been most noticeable, thus indicating how 
general that desire would become if 
crystallized in the form your article sug- 
gests, coupled with education, fine arts, 
drama and literature, it would develop 
a happier and nobler life for all.” 





WARREN C. WHITNEY, President, the 
A. B. Chase Piano Co., Inc., New York: 

“A ministry of fine arts is badly 
needed in this country and I am strongly 
in sympathy with Mr. Freund’s proposal. 
European nations are far ahead of this 
country in government encouragement of 
music and the other arts.” 





HARRY J. SOHMER, Sohmer & Co.: 

“IT am thoroughly in accord with, and 
heartily indorse, your efforts to further 
the establishment of a national Depart- 
ment of Education, which will include a 
ministry of fine arts. The many letters 
of approval you have received from men 
politically prominent would indicate that 
there is a growing recognition among 


Government officials that our material 
welfare is strongly influenced by our cul- 
tural and artistic aspirations.” 





A. L. BRETZFELDER of Krakauer Bros., 
New York: 

“T am heartily in favor with the move- 
ment to establish a ministry of fine arts, 
and I congratulate Mr. Freund on his 
efforts for so long to bring it about. We 
cannot give too much dignity to educa- 
tion in this great country of ours, and 
it should include music, literature, the 
drama and fine arts.” 





JOHN J. GLYNN, Manager James & 
Holmstrom Piano Co.: 

“Since a nation’s greatness depends 
upon the education of its people, and 
every nation of vision desires to be great, 
it stands to reason that a department 
of education, music, drama and the arts 
in Washington is a patriotic necessity. 
The candidate who adds it to his plat- 
form will rise above mere politics. He 
will father a measure of true statesman- 
ship. Mr. Freund is to be congratulated 
on his effort to do something big and 
lasting for our country.” 





V. E. B. FULLER, Manager Department 
of Sales Promotion, the Aeolian Co.: 

“There is little or no room for argu- 
ment on the question of whether the Fed- 
eral Government should foster the fine 
arts. Obviously it should.” 





Harry W. HAss, Manager, G. 
Schirmer, Retail, G. Schirmer, Inc.: 

“After a thorough consideration of 
the ‘ministry of fine arts’ my interest 
compels me to express my sincere belief 
in its far-reaching purpose, and assure 
you of my co-operation in this vital op- 
portunity—a ministry well becoming the 
United States.” 





Paul Draper, Tenor, Weds Singer 


Paul Draper, tenor, was married on 
Thursday, May 20, to Miss Edith Wil- 
liams of London, who has been appear- 
ing in the Dillingham productions and 
whose last appearance was in “Apple 
Blossoms.” he ceremony was _ per- 
formed by Mayor Gillen of Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Draper is a son of the late Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Draper and is a grandson of 
the late Charles A. Dana. He has ap- 
peared as a soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony and Philadelphia Orchestras, also 
in Europe. 





Fay Foster Entertained in Philadelphia 


Fay Foster was recently the center of 
a round of festivities in Philadelphia. A 
reception in her honor was given by Mrs. 
Margaret Anders and a dinner for her 
by Mrs. Sara Greene. In turn the well- 
known composer gave a box party for 
“Fifty, Fifty,” which is playing in Phil- 
adelphia. 








Sextet Plays ‘‘En Silhouette’’ to Delight of Audience 








/_oW 
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A Musical Innovation at the Criterion Theater in New York 


He RIESENFELD, managing director of the Rialto, the Rivoli and the Criterion Theaters, has been responsible for a 
number of musical innovations that have made our motion picture palaces better places to be in. Himself a musician of dis- 
tinguished career, Mr. Riesenfeld has placed especial stress upon the musical portion of the programs in these three theaters. 
Patrons of the first two are well acquainted with the high quality of the orchestral, organ and vocal music which graces 


the weekly entertainments. 


At the Criterion Dr. Riesenfeld has delighted his audien:es with a sextet en silhouette which plays Boccherini’s familiar 


Minuet as an overture to the Cecil B. De Mille picture, “Why Change Your Wife?” 


A light thrown against the six musi- 


cians allows their shadows to fall upon the big drop curtain so that the audience sees their phantom-like performance reflected 


in silhouette. 


The effect is quaint and delightful. 
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MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
LAUNCH CAMPAIGN 
FOR INCREASED PAY 


[Continued from page 1] 








“It seems a strange thing, in these 
days of so-called progress, that the edu- 
ecator is so litt'e regarded that a day 
laborer can earn more than a college 
professor, that a carpenter, that a paint- 
er, who can become a master of his job 
in two weeks, can earn twice as much 
as a supervisor of music in the public 
schools, that, as John R. Tildsley, as- 
sistant Superintendent of Education in 
New York said recently before a meeting 
of the Women’s Department of the Na- 
tional Civic Association, ‘the educator 
takes the vow of poverty.’ 

“The question is, how can we get at 
this problem? 

“How shall we proceed to secure that 
consideration for those who deserve it, 
for I have always thought that the men 
and women who go into educational 
work, of whatever kind, must be imbued 
with a spirit of altruism, be of noble 
nature, for their work is so ill paid and 
when their usefulness ceases they are 
virtually scrapped, without remorse, for 
their pensions are as utterly inadequate, 
in these times of the ever rising cost 
of living, as is their present stipend.” 

The speaker then outlined the cam- 
paign in which he had been concerned, 
particularly during the last ten years, 
to bring music out of its isolated rut 
and make it a thing of and for the peo- 
ple, in short, to democratize it. He told 
of the formation of the Musical Alliance 
of the United States and the great work 
it had set out to accomplish. He told 
of the movement to interest our politi- 
cians in the musical needs of the public. 

“Thus,” he declared, “we have finally 
succeeded in bringing within the scope 
of practical politics the great question 
of what the educational, the cultural, 
the spiritual forces mean in our human 
life, and that logically those who are 
engaged in teaching and extending these 
forces are entitled not to a bare wage 
but to the highest consideration. 

“It is now squarely up to you to get 
into politics. To find out what is the 
attitude to these momentous issues of 
every candidate who appeals to your 
support and if, my friends, they tell 
you that they have no money at the 
present time for such things, then tell 
them that if they will eliminate the 
waste and the graft in the national, 
state and municipal government, they 
will have plenty for the teachers and 
the music supervisors. 

“This is a practical age. You are 
told that at every twist and turn. You 
are told that music and the arts must 
take their time, that we must look first 
to material things. 

“We have looked at them too long. 

“But you can make such objectors no 
finer, no more incisive, no more conclu- 
sive, unanswerable reply, than to quote 
the words of the distinguished paint- 
er, H. K. Bush-Brown, President of the 
Arts Club of Washington, that ‘it pays, 
as a business proposition, to invest in 
the human soul.’” 

An ovation lasting fully three min- 
utes followed the address and Mr. Freund 
was obliged to bow again and again. 

Mr. Gartlan, followed with a short 
but telling address of welcome in which 
he spoke of the benefits of the annual 
convention and the pleasure he had in 
welcoming the delegates to his city. 

Howard Clarke Davis, the president, in 
responding for the convention to the 
welcome, emphasized the need of definite 
action, urging the delegates to decide 
on needed resolutions before the five-day 
program elapsed. “The need,” he said, 


ARTIST TEACHERS 
ATTENTION 


THE CLASS OF POSITIONS 
INTERESTING TO YOU 


Musical Artist Teachers Agency 
Allen & Fabiani, 101 W. 41 St., New York 








76 Fast 86th St. Attractive, light partor™ floor, 
ideal studio, long lease, reasonable rates. Phone 
Murray Hill 7229. 





For rent July and August, large studio near Fifth 
Avenue. Grand piano, reception room, telephone and 
service. Anderson, 62 West 45th St., New 





York. Phone Vanderbilt 6243. 
FOR SALE 
Real old viola for sale at sacrifice; fine instrument 


“B.’’ Musical America, 501 Fifth Ave., New York 





STUDIO TO SUBLET 
On 72d Street near Broadway—two days weekly— 
two grand pianos. Address ‘‘S,’’ care Musical Amer- 
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Principal Figures at the Annual Convention of the Eastern Music Supervisors in New York City. 


‘is for music workers to be better busi- 
ness men, and to sell their work for 
higher emolument through concerted ac- 
tion.” 

Demonstration of work done in the 
New York Schools followed, which 
showed the unusual strides being made 
here in the last few years. Classes in 
creative work, sight singing and ryth- 
mie work from all sections of Greater 
New York, vividly revealed the pro- 
gressive systems being inaugurated since 
Mr. Gartlan’s directorship. 

Addresses by Thomas L. Gibson of 
Maryland on the Supervisor’s duties, 
and a demonstration by Mabel E. Bray 
of Trenton aroused much applause. 

In the evening followed a concert giv- 
en by the musical organizations of the 
Commercial High School under direction 
of Edward J. A. Zeiner, showing the 
excellent work being done in the senior 
high schools. 


Gartlan Elected President 


Wednesday morning was devoted to 
sight-seeing, and to an Open Forum in 
which questions of interest were dis- 
cussed. A business meeting took up the 
greater part of the afternoon, the most 
important event of which was the elec- 
tion of officers. These resulted in -the 
unanimous approval of the slate pre- 
sented by the committee of nominations 
and including George H. Gartlan for 
president; Inez Field Damon, Lowell, 
Mass., first vice-president; Louise West- 
wood, Newark, N. J., second vice-presi- 
dent; Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y., sec- 
retary and James D. Price, Hartford, 
Conn. treasurer. Two new members of 
the directorate were chosen: Richard 
Grant of Winchester, Mass., and Mr. 
Sault of Lawrence, Mass. 

After some discussion, it was also 
voted to increase the annual dues of 
members of the conference to $2.00 for 
active members and $1.25 for associate 
membership. 

The report of the committee on orches- 
tral music was read by the chairman, 
and of 7000 numbers suitable for playing 
by school orchestras, 350 were retained 
as desirable for school orchestra pur- 
poses. The report embodied the sug- 
gestions that in view of the educational 
and cultural function of school orches- 
tras, music of higher class be intro- 
duced in school editions; that a con- 
ductor’s part be published in these edi- 
tions, more extensive than the conduc- 
tor’s parts used by professionals; and 
that these editions be marked minutely 





ALICE 
SOPRANO 
Teaching in New York and Hartford, Conn. 
Available for Concert, Oratorio, Recital. 
Summer classes now forming. 


Address c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue New York 


for fingering, phrasing, etc., both for 
woodwind and strings. It was decided 
by vote in adopting the report that the 
list of 350 selections referred to in the 
committee’s report should be made the 
official standard list and be published as 
such in the records. 

The delegates were entertained before 
the business meeting by some excellently- 
played works given by the Morris High 
School orchestra of girls and boys. 

Demonstrations on the Justine Ward 
Method of teaching music, were also 
given and also addresses by Arthur 
Somers, of the Board of Education of 
New York City; John Marshall, director 
of music, Boston University; Will Earn- 
hart, director of music, Pittsburgh, 
Anne McDonough, director of community 
chorus, Philadelphia. 

In the evening the association held 
an annual banquet with much success, 
each State presenting songs and stunts, 
and an address being made by Leonard 
Liebling. 

The entire next day was devoted to 
visits to the schools of New York City 
and surrounding cities, to view the mu- 
sic work in the various school sstems. 

Resolutions Adopted 

Friday’s session, at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, brought the most important 
work in the matter of resolutions and 
recommendations. The morning was 
taken up with an informal concert and 
with addresses by William Grady, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in this 
city, Dr. Frederick Bonser of Columbia 
University and Annie E. Moore of the 
Horace Mann School. 

In the afternoon, following a recital, 
the three resolutions were passed, urged 
by Mr. Davis and Mr. Gartlan. An ad- 
dress was made by H. Herbert Richard- 
son, Principal of the Williams Junior 
High School, Chelsea, Mass., who urged 
the teachers to increase their profes- 
sional training, with a view to better un- 
derstanding of child psychology. He 
pleaded that music in the schools be 
taken up in the early part of the day, as 
it increased the child’s capacity for other 
work, also emphasizing that the instruc- 
tors learn the psychology of the adoles- 


¢ 
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Reading Left to Right 


—Harry E. Whittemore, a Director of the Association and Editor of Its Organ, “The Herald”; William E. Brown, a 
Director; Howard Clark Davis, Retiring President of the Association; Louise Westwood, Second Vice-President; James 
D. Price, Treasurer, and George H. Gartlan, Director of Music in the New York Public Schools and the Newly Elected 


President of the Association 


cent child in order to increase their at- 
tention to the music work. 

A demonstration of the Dalcroze sys- 
tem was given, and addresses made by 
Mrs. Julian Edwards of the New York 
Federation of Music Clubs, Mr. Tre- 
meaine, director of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, and final- 
ly by Mr. Gibson, superintendent of 
schools of Savannah, Ga., who issued an 
invitation to the convention from the 
Mayor of that city, to hold its next meet- 
ing there. In the evening a concert 
conducted by Henry Hadley, ended the 
convention. 

During the meeting, resolutions of 
thanks were passed to the New York 
City Board of Education and to Mr. 
Gartlan, to Mayor Hylan, to the Ex- 
hibitors; to the managements of the 
Pennsylvania Hotel and Wanamaker’s 
store, to Philip Berolzheimer and to Pres- 
ident Davis, of the organization, for his 
efforts. 

The convention proved the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the association, 
the attendance being more than 700 
and showing a seventy-five per cent gain 
from the attendance last year. 





Minnie Tracey’s Pupils Give Operatic 
Concert in Columbus, Ohio 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, May 17.—Minnie 
Tracey’s artist pupils were heard recent- 
ly in the last concert this season, in the 
Southern Theater. Miss Tracey has 
made a remarkable change in the style 
of singing since she began her labors 
here, three years ago, her pupils occupy- 
ing conspicuous places in the public eye. 
The operas represented were “Le Cog 
d’Or,” “Robert de Diable,” “Samson and 
Delilah,” “Le Cid,” “Martha,” “The 
Cross of Fire,” “Rigoletto” and 
“Oberon.” The singers were: Elsie 
May Charles, Edith Perkins Conkright, 
Mrs. Nathan Dawson, Ida Emrich, Mrs. 
Arlington Harvey, Estella Hiveley, Mar- 
garet Wood, Mary Elvay McDonald, 
Edna Fox Zirkel, Robert Butterworth, 
Henry Corbin and Ralph Mitchell. The 
accompaniments were splendidly played 
by Marie Collins and Jessie arene. 
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DEAR MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The matter came up with regard to the 
attitude towards music and musicians of 
our present municipal government, of 
which Mayor Hylan is the head. It 
came up in the course of conversation 
among some Superintendents of Music 
from all the Eastern states, who held 
their big convention at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel last week. 

According to one who insisted that he 
had absolute authority for the statement, 
the Board of Estimate, of which the 
Mayor is the head, together with the 
Controller, the President of the Board 
of Aldermen and the Borough Presi- 
dents, vetoed an appropriation of $43,- 
000, which was to provide for one or two 
more Supervisors of Music, much needed 
through the growth of the number of 
children in the schools, and which ‘also 
included funds needed for musical in- 
struments and other requirements, so 
that as my informer stated, with all the 
fuss that has been made there is not 
positively to-day money enough to pay 
for the tuning of a piano in the public 
schools. 

When I brought the thing up before 
some prominent politicians who hap- 
pened to be in the foyer of Carnegie Hall 
during the concert of the Kriens Orches- 
tral Club, they met the statement by 
saying that the defeat of the appropria- 
tion, which was modest and much needed, 


-was due to the Controller and those who 


voted with him, and should not be laid 
at the door of the Mayor, who has been 
completely won over to the side of those 
who believe in music for the people, in 
musie in the schools, with at least suffi- 
cient appropriation to meet urgent needs. 

Back of the Mayor in his kindly atti- 
tude to music for the people have been, 


it may be well to state, Commissioner of 
Docks and Director of the Port Murray 
Hulbert, and most particularly the City 
Chamberlain, Philip Berolzheimer. 

Certain charges against Berolzheimer 
on the part of the Controller and others, 
that have appeared in the press, rather 
amuse me. There is not a more gener- 
ous or more broad-minded man in the 
Municipal government to-day than Ber- 
olzheimer. As President of the Eagle 
Pencil Company he has a very substan- 
tial business position, besides being a 
multi-millionaire and devoted to the 
cause of music, for which he has done 
much in the city, and practically all the 
means (for the Municipality seems to 
have none) that have been raised to give 
musie for the people in the parks, have 
been supplied by Berolzheimer. 

Common sense asks the question, why 
should a man who has a great income, 
who has spent any amount of money to 
foster the cause of music in New York 
City, even before he accepted a position 
in the city government, not be above 
even suspicion, when it comes to the 
handling of public funds or anything 
Connected with them? 

And isn’t that a reason: why so many 
g00d men refuse to run for office or ac- 
cept office, because they realize that the 
moment they do, they will be the target 
of slander? 


It was no doubt gratifying to a good: 


many people to see that Riccardo Martin, 
surely for years our leading American 
tenor, and who is now in England, where 
he will sing prominent réles at Covent 
Garden, has been restored to the num- 
ber of artists whom Gatti has announced 
as forming his company for next season. 

You may remember that Martin had 
trouble with the Metropolitan manage- 
ment. It was the time when Caruso 
was practically down and out and Mar- 
tin took his place in many leading rédles. 
Martin had the idea that outside his 
contract with the Metropolitan he should 
have received an honorarium that was 
somewhat on the basis of that paid to 
Caruso. Consequently, when he was ten- 
dered a handsome check at the end of 
the season, beyond his regular honorar- 
ium, by the management, he felt hurt 
and expressed himself strongly on the 
subject. That started the trouble. Then 
finally, when he sang one night when he 
had a bad cold and his physician abso- 
lutely forbade him, he came forward 
rather than disappoint the public and 
the management, and as we know broke 
badly a couple of times. That resulted 
in his virtual elimination from the com- 
pany. 

His reinstatement, I believe, is due to 
the good offices of Mme. Alda. It seems 
that when Mme. Alda, who is under the 
management for concert purposes of 
Charles L. Wagner, was in San Fran- 
cisco and when they needed a tenor, 
Wagner sent Martin on, who sang so 
well and got such a splendid reception 
from the public that Mme. Alda was 
greatly impressed, told the story when 
she returned to New York to her hus- 
band, Gatti, who thereupon, with the 
kindly good nature which is one of his 
main characteristics, let by-gones be by- 
gones and reinstated Martin in the com- 
pany, so that we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing him at the Metropoli- 
tan next season, and I, for one, am 
heartily glad to have him with us again 
on the boards of the Opera House, where 
he certainly made some of his most 
marked successes, and made them, too, at 
a time when the American tenor was not 
popular, particularly among the so-called 
“Four Hundred” and other subscribers. 

* * * 


There are always two sides to any 
question. 


Some time ago I expressed an opinion 
with regard to the treatment that Arnold 
Volpe had received at the hands of those 
interested in giving the Stadium con- 
certs, among the principal of whom is 
the distinguished and _ public-spirited 


millionaire, Adolph Lewisohn. True, I 
had heard only one side. 
In a communication from Mr. 


Lewisohn on the matter, he writes that 
“the Stadium Concert Committee gave 
Mr. Volpe every consideration. Mr. 
Volpe was the conductor for the concerts 
for two seasons, and received adequate 
remuneration and advertisement out of it, 
while my friends and I made it possible 
to have the concerts by furnishing a 
large guarantee fund and making good 
the deficit. For this season it was de- 
cided that Mr. Rothwell would be a more 
desirable conductor. In fact, one of the 
large guarantors made it a condition of 
his subscription that Mr. Rothwell should 
be the conductor.” 


In connection with this, I have re- 
cently come in possession of some in- 
formation which, as I said, shows that 
there are always two sides to an issue. 


It seems that during the second sea- 
son of the Volpe régime, Dirk Foch, a 
Hollander, a well-known musician and 
conductor, came to this country with 
strong letters of introduction to Mr. 
Lewisohn from Holland friends. It 
transpired that Mr. Foch desired to se- 
cure a position as conductor of some 
prominent orchestra in this country. 
With the purpose of aiding him, Mr. 
Lewisohn, with commendable good spirit, 
stated that he would arrange a guest 
performance for Mr. Foch with the 
Stadium Orchestra, for which he would 
pay all the expenses. However, Mr. 
Volpe and his friends, and the business 
management considered that this was an 
infringement on their rights and stren- 
uously objected. Mr. Lewisohn replied 
that inasmuch as he was footing the bill 
he didn’t see why they should object. 
Mr. Volpe is also reported as having 
been unwilling to let Mr. Foch have re- 
course to the music library, though he 
finally consented. 


The result of the imbroglio was that 
when it became necessary to arrange 
for the third season of the Stadium con- 
certs, Mr. Lewisohn determined that in 
view of Mr. Volpe’s attitude, it would 
not be advisable to re-engage him—a 
position in which he was.supported by, it 


seems, some of the other principal guar- 
antors of the fund. 

And that is the reason why, I am in- 
formed, Mr. Volpe’s services were dis- 
pensed with, another reason being that 
a number of the guarantors thought 
that they preferred to have Mr. Roth- 
well, as Mr. Lewisohn states in his letter. 

* * * 

While I am on the subject of there 
being two sides to a story, let me refer 
to another matter which has excited, it 
appears, considerable discussion. 

in a recent letter I stated that I had 
authority—and I may just as well say 
who it was—it was Mr. Cadman, the 
well-known composer of ‘“Shanewis,” 
which was produced at the Metropolitan 
—to the eftect that all he had received 
for the opera was the sum of $250, which 
barely paid for the copying out of the 
parts, and also that that was the stand- 
ard price paid for an American work. 

Now I happened the other day to be 
lunching with Edward Ziegler, formerly 
the critic of the New York Herald, who 
then took the position as controller of 
John Brown at the Metropolitan and 
now has been advanced to the job of as- 
sistant manager to Gatti. 

Ziegler, who is the quintessence of 
tact and reserve, gave me a few points 
with regard to the matter, which it is 
but fair to the Metropolitan, should be 
known. 

In the first place, as Mr. Ziegler said, 
no composer expects to get sufficient 
money from the mere production of his 
work, to reimburse him for the labor of 
years. What he looks to is that the 
production will insure further produc- 
tions in other opera houses, in other 
words, that his work will then be taken 
up all over and his remuneration come 
therefrom. 

In the next place, said Mr. Ziegler, 
there is of course a difference between 
the honorarium paid for a work that 
takes up only part of the evening, and an 
opera that takes up the whole evening. 
Furthermore, the conditions made in the 
contracts of the Metropolitan are ex- 
actly those made in other opera houses 
all over the world, except in the case of 
composers like Richard Strauss, Puccini, 
and perhaps Humperdinck, who are in 
an exceptional position. In fact, as Mr. 
Ziegler said, very pointedly, Strauss has 
the finest business management there is 
in the operatic world. His works are 
of a sensational character, and so there 
is a great demand for them and he can 
practically dictate terms. In a _ sense 
Puccini can do the same. Hence, the 
general position of the American, or 
French, or German, or Italian composers 
whose works are produced, cannot be 
compared with that of the few who have 
made great successes, for which they 
worked many years, and therefore enjoy 
an exceptional vogue. 

In the next place, said Ziegler, the 
Metropolitan makes a contract with a 
composer for a minimum number of pro- 
ductions and the composer is paid ac- 
cording to the productions, even if the 
stipulated number, which is five or six, 
are not given, and it is the Metropolitan 
which pays the expense of having the or- 
chestral parts copied out and not only 
that, but in having them corrected, for 
the composer simply furnishes the score, 
not the parts. At the expiration of the 
contract, the Metropolitan presents the 
composer with all the orchestral parts, 
and as the copying out of these parts is 
a very expensive matter, ranging from 
one to two to three thousand dollars, it 
is certainly an asset of value, of itself. 

Then, of course, there is the great ex- 
pense of production, and the added ex- 
pense, a very serious matter, of all the 
rehearsals. According to Mr. Ziegler, 
one American work that was produced 
necessitated no less than twenty-eight 
rehearsals before it was fit for presen- 
tation. 

And here it may be proper for me to 
suggest that it is always well, whenever 
there is a rumor or report going round 
with regard to matters of considerable 
importance, that such a story be brought 
out, in order that those interested may 
have an opportunity to explain or deny 
it, according as they think the facts are. 

* * * 


Van Landringham, the president of 
the Spartanburg, S. C., Festival, at 
which Martinelli, Louise Homer, Sophie 
Braslau, Mabel Garrison and others took 
part, was in New York recently- and 
made some extraordinary statements 
with regard to the craze of the negroes 
out there to hear good music. They had 
the price, for they have been making, 
on an average, eight dollars a day. So 
great was the application by the negroes 
for seats that a certain part of the au- 
ditorium had to be portioned off for 
them. 


It should also be added that when the 
Festival was being called to the atten- 
tion of the public, leading citizens made 
a special appeal to the colored people to 
come and support it, which they did. 

We owe a good deal of our best folk 
songs to the colored people, who seem to 
be born not only with an instinctive love 
for music but with an inherited ability 
to produce it. Some, of course, will say 
“Yes, we have to thank the colored peo- 
ple for the jazz,” but that scarcely de- 
scribes the issue. I have heard colored 
children in the public schools of the 
South sing, and was surprised at the 
beautiful quality of tone, the interest 
taken, the clearness of the diction, and 
the natural tendency to phrase and bring 
out the spirit of the music as well as of 


the words. 
OK ok * 


Recently I came across a copy of a 
letter which John McCormack wrote to 
the critic of the Minneapolis Tribune, a 
man of high standing. John is not much 
given to writing letters to the critics— 
1’ll answer for that—and as a rule takes 
most of the criticism to which he has been 
subjected—and he has been subjected to 
a good deal of it—in very good part. 

The particular letter that I refer to 
is especially interesting because it shows 
McCormack’s attitude in such matters, 
and in the next place, because it pre- 
sents him in a very different light to 
those who have regarded him simply as 
a big Irishman who sings popular folk 
songs and has a very large income from 
his concert work, and also from his roy- 
alties on his records. 

It appears that the critic of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, a very able and com- 
petent writer, had criticized McCormack’s 
singing of Brahms’s “Feldeinsamkeit,” 
and had stated that it was not an inter- 
pretation which would have met with the 
full approbation of the man who wrote 
the music, while the translation hardly 
comprehended the pensive, passionate 
beauty of the original text. Then, it 
seems, he found fault with McCormack 
for what he called “jumping an octave at 
the end of songs from his natural voice 
to a rather squeezed falsetto.” 

Here, as the letter lies before me, is 
some of McCormack’s reply. Says 
John: 

“IT must first emphatically protest 
against your assumption that it would 
not have met with the full approbation 
of the composer. I wonder what your 
authority for this ridiculous statement 
is. I am always amused when critics 
take it upon themselves to give the opin- 
ions of other people when as a matter of 
fact their duty is to give their own per- 
sonal opinion—whatever it may be worth 
—on the merits of the performance. I 
can quite imagine that Brahms would 
not be pleased with the translation, no 
matter how good it might be, of any of 
his songs. But I hold that what is lost 
by translation is gained in the fact that 
people the better understand and enjoy 
the great masters when sung to them in 
the language they use in every-day life.” 

Then John takes up the critic’s ob- 
jection to his “vocal trickery,” about 
which John delivers himself as follows: 

“As to whether it is, as you say, ‘vocal 
trickery’ or not is purely a matter of 
opinion and I respect yours. It is, how- 
ever, a trick of long standing and as a 
child I distinctly remember the old ‘tra- 
ditional’ singers in Ireland always fin- 
ished their songs with what I have called 
‘the swing of the octave.’ I do not 
think, therefore, I have any reason to be 
ashamed of that ‘trick.’ My objection, 
however, is not to your designation of 
this ‘jumping of an octave’ as a trick 
but to the expression ‘a squeezed fal- 
setto.” May I point out in all humility 
that I do not sing ‘falsetto.’ My soft 
singing is a pure ‘mezza voice’ and I may 
remark took many years of very hard 
study to attain. I would like to show 
you, or rather let you hear, the great 
difference between ‘mezza voice’ and 
‘falsetto.’ ”’ 

John concludes his epistle with: 

“This letter is not written in a carping 
spirit of faultfinding, but is rather an 
‘Apologia pro arte mea.’ ” 

his defense of John’s art is well 
made. His final slap at the critic he 
puts as follows: 

“I want to set you right where I 
think you are wrong, and on the points 
I have touched upon you are—to put it 
quite frankly—wrong.” 

I have omitted from the letter a dis- 
cussion in which McCormack enters with 
regard to his rendering of certain of the 
words in the song, which John defends 
on the ground that he has to do the best 
he can with the words of the translation. 

The letter shows McCormack in a new 
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light, that he has not only an art of his 
own, a voice of his own, but a literary 
style of his own, which to say the least 
is forceful, much to the point, and in a 
broad sense, very convincing. 

* * * 


Some years ago a very clever and en- 
terprising gentleman who I believe had 
had some experience as salesman in the 
shoe business, left that for activities of 
a more artistic character, and so became 
connected with the piano business in Chi- 
cago. Later he bloomed out as Max 
Rabinoff, manager of opera, and so was 
connected with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, toured the country. He was the 
original sponsor in this country for Pav- 
lowa, the Russian danseuse. His opera 
company, after he had managed to carry 
it through the country for several sea- 
sons on a shoe string, collapsed. There 
were many creditors and a good many 
mourners. 

After that, people began to wonder 
what had become of Rabinoff, though he 
was seen spasmodically in the foyer of 
the Lexington Avenue Opera House dur- 
ing the seasons of the Chicago opera. 
What we next heard of Rabinoff was 
that he had been in Washington repre- 
senting certain mysterious Russian in- 
terests. Later came the report that he 
was connected with the Russian revolu- 
tion and was in close touch with Trotzky 
and Lenine. 

And now a cablegram from Reval, 
Esthonia, comes to the World, to the ef- 
fect that Max Rabinoff had entered into 
relations with the Russian Bolshevik 
government and procured some highly 
valuable orders which he took to America 
and placed there. Rabinoff, it is re- 
po , got over one hundred American 
locomotives for the Soviet government, 
which reached Sweden on the way to 
Russia. In this matter, however, Ra- 
binoff is charged with having acted coun- 
ter to the declared policy of the United 
States, to which he still owes allegiance 
as an American citizen. 

Americans abroad complained, it is 
said, bitterly, that no orders can be ob- 
tained from the Soviet government in 
Russia except through Rabinoff, who is 
now stated to be in London. 

In 1912 there was a report that Max 
Rabinoff had offered Hammerstein a mil- 
lion for his London Opera House. Where 
Rabinoff got the million, or who was 
backing him, was never stated. 

A man of exceptional ability, wonder- 
ful enterprise, and a good linguist, it 
was always prophesied of him that he 
would turn up somewhere, somehow, but 
nobody seemed to know whether it would 
be as the director of an opera company, 
or on the throne of the Shah of Persia. 

Rabinoff was married to Marie La 
Salle, the charming soprano who sang 
with much success with the Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago opera com- 
panies and in Berlin. She died some 
years ago. 

+ * * 

Fortune Gallo closed his San Carlo 
Opera season at Providence on May 15. 
The season lasted, with eminent success, 
for thirty-eight weeks. One of the best 
features of Gallo’s management, which 
certainly appeals to me, is that during 
his season he gives good chances to 
American singers by allowing them to 
sing a guest performance. The last of 
the guest-artists was Rosalie Miller, 
who sang Micaela and Nedda in Provi- 
dence and made good. 

He also gave opportunity to a young 
and talented director, Chalmers Clifton, 
who also, it seems, made good. 

His prima donna, Queena Mario, con- 
tinues the record of unqualified success 
wherever she sings. She has a fine clear 
voice and, as you have often reported in 
your columns, she adds to this great 
personal charm and natural grace. 

Some litigation on the part of the 
daughters of Hammerstein may compli- 
cate matters at the Manhattan, where 
Gallo is to open in the fall, but I guess 
that matter will be adjusted and I have 
no fear but that the season will com- 
mence on time, as scheduled. 


oa * * 


The story comes to me from San Fran- 
cisco that the trouble that Tetrazzini 
had with Damrosch with regard to 
coming to rehearsals during the fes- 
tival which. Damrosch gave before he 
left for Europe, where, by the bye, he 
seems to be making a phenomenal suc- 
cess and has been everywhere received 
with enthusiasm, has a counterpart in 
the case of Schumann-Heink, when she 


sang at the Beethoven Festival Concert 
in San Francisco in the Exposition 
Auditorium in 1915, for which she was 
engaged for three concerts. According 
to a statement in Town Talk Schumann- 
Heink said that she would consent to 
give one rehearsal, as Marcella Craft was 
singing a part new to her. Alfred 
Hertz, who was the conductor, called a 
rehearsal for 8 p. m. Schumann-Heink 
was there at 7.55. As there were no 
chairs on the floof, the great contralto 
seated herself upon a piece of lumber 
which rested upon two saw-horses. The 
leader rehearsed the orchestra until 11, 
and then Mme. Schumann-Heink was 
called upon. Did she protest? She did. 
She might have left the building with in- 
structions to Tony Hoff, her accompan- 
ist, to go over the music with Mr. Hertz, 
but it was simply her personal desire to 
remain. And she did, though she cried 
over it. 

Another case showing that the ques- 
tion of rehearsals is the cause of fric- 
tion between artists and conductors, is 
that of Rudolph Ganz, who you know is 
one of the most reasonable musicians I 
ever met—there are not many such. 
During Ganz’s last concert tour he was 
to appear with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Rothwell. He 
was booked to play on a certain Friday. 
The previous Saturday, after playing a 
concert in San Francisco, Ganz jour- 
neyed to Los Angeles, whither he was 
summoned by Rothwell for a rehearsal. 
Arriving, the pianist and leader dis- 
cussed Ganz’s number for ten minutes, 
but did not rehearse. Then Ganz re- 
turned North for an Oakland concert on 
Monday, gave another Wednesday at 
Stanford, and went back to Los An- 
geles for his concert there. The first 
trip from San Francisco was entirely 
unnecessary, and the ten-minute discus- 
sion could have taken place just preced- 
ing the concert. 

I suppose the conductors will claim 
that they must maintain their authority 
and insist upon rehearsals, to enable 


them to give a creditable performance. — 


On the other hand, the artists especially 
when they are on tour, naturally claim 
that they are under a great strain, what 
with having to appear before the public 
and also travel, and that it is unjust to 
them to ask them to attend rehearsals 
unless it is absolutely necessary. 

Probably the matter will never be sat- 
isfactorily adjusted for the reason that 
conductors are just as temperamental as 
are artists, and artists are just as tem- 
peramental as are conductors. 

* * * 


Homer Samuels, the talented and let 
me add very competent accompanist of 
Mme. Galli-Curci, writes me in refer- 
ence to my having quoted the criticism 
of Mr. Hubbard of the Chicago Tribune, 
to the effect that Mme. Galli-Curci should 
have an accompanist who would give her 
better support. Samuels asks me 
whether I think it is fair or kind to give 
tae ageaaee that this criticism is gen- 
eral. 

In the first place, let me say that while 
it may be my business, and certainly is, 
to be fair, it is not my businesss to be 
kind. 

With regard to the suggestion that my 
quotation gave the impression that the 
criticism was general, let me promptly 
and absolutely disavow any such inten- 
tion. As Mr. Samuels says, Mr. Hub- 
bard’s criticism was the only adverse one 
he had received in the entire season. 

I refer to the matter because I would 
be among the first to join Mr. Samuels in 
any statement regarding his competence, 
and as I think I said at the time, as long 
as he satisfies Mme. Galli-Curci, that is 
after all, the main point. 

* * * 


Permit me to take up some of your 
space to quote a letter recently pub- 
lished in the New York American or 
Evening Journal, in response to an ap- 
peal for a subscription. The letter is 
said to have been written by a prominent 
banker, who writes: 

“For the following reasons I am un- 
able to send you the check requested. I 
have been held up, held down, sand- 
bagged, trodden on, sat on, flattened out 
and squeezed. First by the United 
States Government Income Tax, Federal 
War Tax, Excess Profit Tax, Liberty 
Loans, Thrift Stamps, Capital Stock 
Tax, and every other tax that the mind 
of man could invent to extract my money. 

“Next by the Society of John the 
Baptist, the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, the Women’s Relief, the Red Cross, 
the Dorcas Society, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Boy Scouts, 
the Jewish Relief, the Belgian Relief, and 
every hospital in town. Then on top 
of these come the Associated Charities. 

“The Government has so run my busi- 


ness that I don’t know who owns it. I 
am inspected, suspected, examined, re- 
examined, informed, required and com- 
manded, so that I don’t know who I am, 
or why I am here. All I know is that I 
am supposed to be an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of money for every known desire or 

ope of the human race. And because 
I will not sell all I have to go out and 
beg, borrow or steal more to give away, 
I am cussed, discussed, boycotted, talked 
to, talked about, lied to, lied about, held 
up, robbed and ruined. And the only 
reason I am clinging to life is to see what 
in Hell is coming next.” 

This letter expresses volubly and em- 
phatically the opinion of a great many 
people. At the same time, let me say 
that the need of charity is so urgent 
that if you have a heart you can always 
find a dollar or two for even another ap- 
peal, and so it is gratifying to know that 
your Editor’s effort the other night at 
Carnegie Hall, to help out the Kriens 
Orchestral Club, one of the most worthy 
educational organizations that we have 
in the musical world to-day, received a 
veary hearty response, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





RAISA AND RIMINI SCORE 
IN WAR RELIEF CONCERT 





Chicago Opera’s Soprano and Baritone 
Aided by Josiah Zuro and an 
Orchestra in Hippodrome 


On the eve of sailing for Europe, Rosa 
Raisa, with the assistance of Giacomo 
Rimini, the baritone, and a symphony 
orchestra conducted by Josiah Zuro, gave 
a concert at the Hippodrome last Friday 
evening in aid of the Bialystock War Re- 
lief Committee. 

The Chicago Opera Association’s popu- 
lar dramatic soprano was greeted by an 
immense audience, whose applause re- 
sulted in many extra numbers after her 
arias from “Andrea Chenier” and “Tos- 
cas’ and the song “Eili, Kili.” Mr. Ri- 
mini, who was in his best vocal condi- 
tion, joined Miss Raisa in duets from 
“Cavalleria” and “Trovatore,” besides 
singing the Monologue from “Andrea 
Chenier” and Pier Tirindelli’s effective 
“Brindisi,” which had to be repeated. Mr. 
Zuro conducted his orchestra through 
Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” Overture, 
Tchaikovsky’s “Capriccio Italien,” the 
Overture to “Tannhauser” and two “Cau- 
casian Sketches” by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. 

During the intermission a special col- 
lection was taken up for the war vic- 
tims of Bialystock and Miss Raisa, who 
is a native of Bialystock and had already 
contributed her services for the con- 
cert, gave $500 as the first donation. 
Other generous contributors were Mr. 
Rimini, who gave $250, and Margaret 
Wilson, an interested listener in one of 
the boxes, who gave $400. G. O. 





Ganz Masterclass Series in Kansas City 
to Have Listening Class 


W. A. Fritschy, manager of the forth- 
coming Rudolph Ganz Masterclass in 
Kansas City, June 21 to July 24, has re- 
ceived so many requests from students 
desirous of entering the Auditors’ Class, 
but who are unable to attend the entire 
course of five weeks, that he is preparing 
to accept pianists who wish to visit Kan- 
sas City for two or three weeks only. 
Members of the Listening Class will re- 
ceive, two weeks before the opening day, 
the list of the most important works that 
are to be performed by the Masterclass 
during the course. This will enable the 
auditors to acquaint themselves with the 
works beforehand. 


CR 








Mrs. McConnell 
Hears Daughter 
Sing in Toledo 











At Toledo: Mrs. Minnie McConnell (on 
left) with Emil Oberhoffer and Her 
Daughter, Harriet McConnell, Con- 
tralto 


Early this month Mrs. Minnie McCon- 
nell, the New York vocal instructor, who 
is the mother and teacher of Harriet 
McConnell, the gifted American contra!- 
to. visited her daughter, when she ap- 
peared in Toledo, O., on May 9. Mrs. 
McConnell was anxious to hear her 
daughter with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with which she is mak- 
ing her second spring tour and so went 
a to Ohio to spend the week-end with 

er. 

On Sunday afternoon, May 9, she heard 
her sing at the Coliseum in the concert 
given by the Minneapolis forces under 
Mr. Oberhoffer’s baton. Miss McConne!! 
scored a noteworthy success in the “O 
Don Fatale” aria from Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos” and as an encore Karolyn Wells 
Bassett’s “Take Joy Home” and was 
applauded heartily. Mrs. McConnell has 
since returned to New York and is 
bringing her teaching to a close for the 
season. 





Moiseiwitsch Scores in Australia—Will 
Tour America With Wife 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian pian- 
ist who finished a brilliant season in 
America and recently sailed for Austra 
lia, gave his first recital there in Sid- 
ney on May 18. Cable dispatches fo his 
managers, the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 
this week brings word of the success of 
the artist. He played to a record-break- 
ing audience and received a genuine ova 
tion. Mr. Moiseiwitsch will return to 
America next fall for another long tour 
which will open on the Pacific Coast in 
October. He will be accompanied by 
his wife, Daisy Kennedy, the violinist. 
who is widely known in Australia and 
England. Miss Kennedy will make her 
New York début probably in November 





Lada as Exponent of a 
New Concept of Dancing 








Oe of the artists who has aroused particular interest during the last few 


years is Lada, the American dancer. 


Trained in Russia amid the atmosphere 


of the famed ballet, she acquired her technique there and used it to outline 
her own ideas of the dance which she introduced to this country in 1914. 
Speaking of her conception of dancing, Lada, at the time of her début, out- 


lined it as a “delineation” of the music rather than an interpretation of it. 


To her 


the music is the solo and the dancing merely an accompaniment. 
Since her début Lada has become widely known, having given numerous 
recitals in Carnegie Hall, New York, and throughout the country, appearing at 


Peterborough, the Maverick Festival and others. 


During the past season, besides 


numerous New York engagements, her appearances included a tour of much suc- 


cess through the Eastern States. 


Incidentally, Lada is the daughter of William Schupp, millionaire head of the 
whaling industries on the Pacific Coast, who has offered the daughter all possible 


luxuries if she will 


ive up her stage career. 


Lada, however, has refused all these 


tempting opportunities, to continue her artistic work. 


ho —- 
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TOKIO WELCOMES 
NATIVE MUSICIANS 


Japanese Exponents of West- 
ern Art Command Attention 
in Concerts 


Tokio, April 18.—Koscak Yamada’s 
yredominance as a _ vocal interpreter 
nanifested itself remarkably in the re- 
‘ital given by him on April 10, at Kanda, 
Tokio. Yamada gave a large number 
f lieder from Schubert and Schumann, 
ind the audience, which was quite large 
in number, showed its keen apprec‘ation. 
fhe accompaniments were furnished by 
George L’Orange, Danish pianist, a pro- 
fessor in the Petrograd Conservatory be- 
fore he came to Japan. Mr. L’Orange 
played Edmund Neupert’s’ Concert 
Etudes which were given for the first 
time in Japan. 

Quite a large audience packed the hall 
of Y. M. C. A. at Kanda on the evening 
of April 17, when a concert was given 
entirely by Japanese artists. The Vocal- 
ists’ Society composed of some thirty 
voices gave choruses such as Brahms’s 
“Ave Maria,” and “Der Abend.” Mme. 
K. Yanagi, Japanese soprano, who sang 
in the duet from “Il Trovatore,” dis- 
played a remarkable dramatic passion. 
Most probably she would have gained a 
fame equal to that of Tamaki Miura 
if circumstances had permitted her to 
be heard in Europe and America. 

Interest has been aroused in Tokio by 
the return of Giichi Ishikawa after 
thirteen years’ study of music in Amer- 
ica. Mr. Ishikawa finished the music 
course in a California University and 
was the first Japanese to obtain the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Music. His com- 
position “Amano Iwato” based on the 
mythical origin of the Japanese Empire 
and the largest work ever composed by 
a Japanese, was performed at San 
Francisco last May. 

Mr. Ishikawa is expected to show his 
compositions in a recital to be given 
early in May and activities will be in- 
itiated by him towards the musical edu- 
cation of the Japanese. H. IWAKI. 


OPERA IN NEWARK 











Local Forces Present “Aida’’? Admirably 
Under Metropolitan Leader 


NEWARK, N. J., May 10.—The Newark 
Grand Opera Company of which Biagio 
Roberti is director, opened its third se- 
ries of performances at the Broad Street 
Theater last night with Verdi’s “Aida.” 
A large crowd attended, particularly be- 
cause Gennaro Papi, of the Metropolitan, 
conducted the opera. Mr. Papi gave a 
polished reading of the score and achieved 
fine effects with the orchestra of only 
forty pieces. The leading réles were 
filled by Bula Ray Shull as Aida, Edith 
Alvora as Amyneris, Manuel Salazar as 
Rhadames, Carlo Ferretti, Pietro di 
Biasi, C. Cersi and Pietro Audisio. 

A large audience attended the fifth 
annual concert of St. Stephen’s Church, 
given at South Side High School last 
night, and listened to an excellent pro- 
gram. May Korb, soprano, who attracted 
attention five years ago by her singing 
as prize-winner at the festival concerts, 
won a great deal of applause. Devora 
Nadivorney, the possessor of a very fine, 
clear contralto voice, sang an aria from 
“Samson and Delilah” in an artistic 
manner, supplementing this by an equal- 
ly fine performance of three shorter 
numbers, one of them in Russian. 

The Lyric Male Quartet, comprising 
Wilber J. Simpson, Frank von Neer, 
George Wendel and Carl E. Pfost, con- 
tributed several good numbers and the 
orchestra of South Side High School, 
Philip Gordon, conductor, gave a finished 
performance of Gluck’s Overture, 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” and Rubinstein’s 
“Réve Angelique.” P. G. 


Berta Reviere Sings Before Educators 
in New York 


_ Berta Reviere, soprano, was chief solo- 
Ist at a meeting held on Monday evening, 
May 17, in the Washington Irving High 
School, under the auspices of the Board 
of Education. Miss Reviere was to have 
made her first appearance with orchestra 
on May 16, in Brooklyn with the Italian 
L ric Federation, Mr. Ariani, conductor. 
This concert has been postponed for a 
week, and Miss Reviere will sing on Sun- 
day evening, May 23. These are only 





| ‘vo of a number of engagements that 


have been booked for the young soprano 
recently. 
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Children’s Chorus Gives Festival Concert 
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The Children’s Festival Chorus, Tali Esen Morgan, Conductor, at One of the Outdoor Rehearsals Held Last Summer in Chelsea 


Park 


N effort to bring to city slum children the appreciation of music through concerted singing is that being made by the 


Hudson Guild in co-operation with the People’s Institute in establishing a Children’s Festival Chorus. 


The organ- 


ization was founded last summer under Tali Esen Morgan, meeting every Monday and Wednesday evening at Chelsea Park, 


where rehearsals were held, followed by moving pictures for the children. 


Throughout the winter, under Mr. Morgan’s direc- 


tion, the chorus has been meeting in such centers as the Madison House, Henry Street Settlement, Neighborhood Playhouse, the 
Educational Alliance, Public Schools Nos. 53, 33 and 6, until now the chorus is 1400 strong. The chorus has been planning a fes- 
tival concert scheduled for the evening of May 27 at the American Museum of Natural History on Seventy-seventh Street, when 
the public was invited to hear the work of the young choristers. 





WIDOR WORK AT RIVOLI 





Firmin Swinnen Plays Organ Symphony 
in Concerto Form 


As overture to the performance at the 
Rivoli last week, an interesting innova- 
tion was made in the presentation of 
Widor’s Fifth Organ Symphony arranged 
as an organ concerto by Frank Stewart 
Adams, organ‘st at the Rialto, with pedal 
cadenza by Firmin Swinnen who was 
soloist. 

In spite of its grandiloquent name, it 
cannot be said that this particular work 





Firmin Swinnen, Organist at the Rivoli 
Theater 


is one of great magnificence, though it 
has always been a popular one with 
organists. It is one of a series of ten 
so-called symphonies, really organ so- 
natas, by the French composer, and it 
makes frequent appearances on recital 
programs. The theme bears a too strik- 
ing resemblance to one in Schumann’s 


“Carnaval” and is monotonous in develop- 
ment. That, however, is not the point 
at present issue. The orchestration has 
been exceedingly cleverly done and never 
does it show thin, as is often the case 
with arrangements. The principal trou- 
ble is that when the organ and orchestra 
played together they were hardly dis- 
tinguishable. Mr. Swinnen played the 
solo part admirably. His technique, es- 
pecially in the difficult pedal cadenza, 
was fluent and clean, and his registra- 
tion, save when overwhelmed by the 
orchestra, was interesting. The orchestra 
itself, perhaps the best at any of the 
large movie theaters, played very well 
indeed under Frederick on ia 3 ‘ 


W. L. ROGERS IN NEW YORK 








Former Associate of G. Schirmer, Inc., 
On Visit From London 


Winthrop L. Rogers, arrived recently 
in America for a brief visit and was 
a visitor at the executive offices of 
MusIcAL AMERICA in New York one day 
last week. Mr. Rogers, who was for 
many years associated with the publish- 
ing house of G. Schirmer in New York, 
is now head of his own house in London, 
where he has done conspicious work in 
the last few years in publishing the 
music of a group of the younger English 
composers. Among those whose music he 
has issued are John Ireland, Frank 
Bridge, Roger Quilter, Frederick Delius 
and more recently Peter Warlock, a man 
of twenty-five, whose music gives evi- 
dence of a very strong personality. He 
is soon to issue the work of another new 
young English composer, Ivor Gurney. 

Mr. Rogers is himself a creative musi- 
cian, and has published a number of 
art-songs of his own, which have pyoved 
him a composer of parts, as well as a 
publisher of high aims and great dis- 
crimination. Mr. Rogers will return in 
a few weeks’ time in London. 





The Rotary Club of Macon, Ga., enter- 
tained Emma Roberts as its guest of 
honor at the weekly luncheon, May 12, 
the day on which she sang at the Music 
Festival in the Georgian city, 


HEAR LISZNIEWSKA’S PUPILS 





Pianist Presents Advanced Students in 
Columbus—Her Other Activities 


In addition to her piano classes at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, where 
she has been teaching since her return 
from abroad in January, Mme. Margue- 
rite Melville-Lisziewska has had a regu- 
lar class of advanced students in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. On May 6 she presented five 
of these in a recital at the Southern 
Theater, Columbus, in a successful pro- 
gram, including numbers by Beethoven, 
Chopin, Brahms, Liszt, Schumann, Sme- 
tana and Rachmaninoff. 

Mme. Liszniewska conducted the last 
criticism class of the season at the Bertha 
Fiering Tapper Club, St. Agathe’s 
School, New York, the middle of April 
and her success on this occasion has 
brought her many inquiries from stu- 
dents who are anxious to study with 
her during the summer. 

Next season Mme. Liszniewska expects 
to do more concert work than has been 
possible this year on account of her 
late arrival in this country and her 
management has been taken over by 
Antonia Sawyer, the New York man- 
ager. 


Hambourg Trio and Campbell-McInnes 
to be Booked Jointly 


Another late addition to the list of 
Daniel Mayer, is that of the Hambourg 
Trio and J. Campbell-McInnes in pro- 
grams of chamber music intersperced 
with songs. The trio consisting of Jan 
Hambourg, violinist; Boris Hambourg, 
cellist, and Alberto Guerrere, pianist, 
has been established with headquarters 
in Toronto, Canada, for several seasons 
and has a big following there. Mr. 
Campbell-McInnes gave his first New 
York recital last fall and has since ap- 
peared with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, the 
Elgar Choir of Hamilton, Can., the 
Oratorio Society of Washington, the 
Mendelssohn Choir of Greensburg, Pa., 
the Ottawa (Can.) Symphony Orchestra. 
He will also sing in the performance of 
“The Beatitudes” at the North Shore 
Festival, Evanston, III. 
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Available for limited number of engagements 
season 1920-21, a large portion of Mr. Middle- 
ton’s time already having been booked. 


For open dates address: 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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| Tennessee Music Clubs Urge 
: State Supervisor of Music 





Federation, at Third Annual Convention, Votes to Make Fight 
for State Office—Indorse Work of John C. Freund—Many 
Concerts and Discussions Give Interest to Meetings 


— 
— 


[eEMPHIS, Tenn., May 15.—The Ten- 
nessee Federation of Music Clubs held 
its third annual convention in Memphis, 
May 9-10-11. The Beethoven Club was 
the hostess for this occasion and it was 
the consensus of opinion among the 
visiting delegates that this splendid club 
made a most delightful hostess, and that 
as a convention city Memphis could not 
be excelled. 

This was the most successful meeting 
of the Federation’s history. About 
thirty-five clubs were represented and 
all the delegates were full of determina- 
tion to make the work of the Tennessee 
Club a vital power for music in the 


country. 

Mrs. John Lamar Meek made an ideal 
presiding officer and carried the conven- 
tion through with many constructive 


measures passed, one of the most im- 
portant being the appointment of a 
legislative committee to secure this com- 
ing winter, the passage of a bill by the 
State Legislature, creating the position 
of a State Supervisor of Music. 

Mrs. Meek made a beautiful testimo- 
nial speech about John C. Freund, Edi- 
tor of MUSICAL AMERICA, which was en- 
dorsed by a standing vote of the dele- 
gates. Mrs. Meek said that no body of 
musicians should ever meet in this coun- 
try without giving an expression of ap- 
preciation for the man who has given 
of himself so generously in every way 
for the development of music in 
America. 

The convention opened Sunday night 
with a sacred song service by the com- 
bined quartet choirs of the St. John’s 
Methodist and Idlewild Presbyterian 
Churches, given at the latter church. 
The two choirs were under the baton of 
J. Paul Stalls, organist and director of 
the Idlewild Choir. The program was 
beautifully given and roused great en- 
thusiasm among the delegates. 

On May 10, after a meeting of the 
Board of Managers, the convention was 
formally opened by the singing of 
“America.” The invocation was given 
by the Rev. C. H. Williamson, the ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Rowlett 
Paine, and greeting from the Beethoven 
Club by Mrs. J. F. Hill, president. A 
charming response was given by Mrs. 
Moris E. Temple of Chattanooga, vice- 
president for East Tennessee. 

After the reading of the minutes, Mrs. 
John Lamar Meek, president of the State 
Federation, delivered her message, which 
was full of splendid suggestions for con- 
structive state work during the coming 
year, 

Following the reports of State Of- 
fice rs a musical program was given by 
Miss Laverne De Shazo, pianist, and 


Elsa Gerber, one of this city’s most 
delightful singers. 


Miss De Shazo gave 














a group of Arne Oldberg’s compositions 
and Miss Gerber gave “The Spring Song 
of the Robin Woman,” by Charles W. 


Cadman, with Birdie Chamberlin at the 
piano. Mrs. W. G. Gilfillan gave a paper 
on Post War Work and Community Sing- 
ing. Following a number of announce- 





Delegates to the Third Annual Convention of the Tennessee Federation of Music Clubs. 


in the public schools was the most im- 
portant work to be accomplished. 


The musical number for this session 
was given by Mrs. O. H. Meuhler, prom- 
inent singer and teacher of Memphis. 
“The Little Rain,” by Wyman, and 
“Isla,” by Ward-Stephens, were her of- 
ferings, with Mrs. Lunsford Mason at 
the piano. 

Mrs Carruthers Ewing read a paper 
on Community Music, Its Value in a 
City’s Life. The convention then ad- 
journed for a musical tea tendered the 
delegates by the Nineteenth Century 
Club, Mrs. C. P. J. Mooney presiding. 
The delegates at this time had the pleas- 
ure of hearing Mrs. Charles Miller and 
Mrs. Claude Tulley, both leading voca- 
lists of the city. Through the courtesy 
of the Nineteenth Century Club the con- 
vention was held in the club building, 


On May 11, the delegates opened the 
meeting by the singing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” After the invoca- 
tion by Mrs. T. D. Steele of Chattanooga, 
business of the convention was resumed. 
Mrs. Henry Lupton, vice-president for 
Middle Tennessee, gave a paper on The 
Relation of the Music Clubs to the Com- 
munity. Mrs. David L. Griffith, promi- 
nent vocalist of Memphis, gave a group 
of songs with Mrs. Frank Sturm at the 
piano. Her numbers were, “I Heard a 
Cry,” by Fisher, “I Hung My Heart to 
the Wind,” by George, and “The Fount 
of Bimini,” by Cadman. 

A symposium on public school music 
was led by Clara Whips of Chattanooga, 
with talks by Prof. E. F. Hawke, Marie 
Leary and Clemmie Monahan, all of 
Memphis. Papers were read by Mollie 
Kavanaugh, state auditor; Mrs. W. H. 


No. 1—Mrs. W. J. Hon, Memphis, 


Treasurer; No. 2—Mrs. J. E. Johnston, Cleveland, Recording Secretary; No. 3—Mrs. Jason Walker, Honorary Vice- 
President, N. F. M. C.; No. 4—Mrs. John Lamar Meek, Chattanooga, President; No. 5—Mrs. J. F. Hill, Memphis, Pres- 
ident of Beethoven Club, Vice-President; No. 6—Mrs. Henry Lupton, Clarksville, Vice-President, Middle; No. 7—Mrs. 
Morris E. Temple, Chattanooga, Vice-President, East; No. 8—Mrs. I. D. Steele, Chattanooga, Publicity and Press 


ments, adjournment was made to the 
Chisca Hotel, where the delegates and 
visitors were guests of the Beethoven 
Club at luncheon. Mrs. James McCor- 
mack, as toastmistress, most charming- 
ly carried out a program of short talks 
on subjects germane to the work of 
the Federation. 


Assembling again in the Convention 
Hall, the afternoon session opened with 
the singing of “Dixie.” As the dele- 
gates were all Southerners, this was sung 
with much spirit and pleasure. 

After the dispatch of much routine 
business and listening to many commit- 
tee reports, the program of the after- 
noon was opened by Mrs. Jason Walker, 
honorary vice-president of the N. F. 
M. C., with a talk on “Americaniza- 
tion.” 

A short program of piano composi- 
tions by Roy Lamont Smith, Chatta- 
nooga’s famous teacher and composer, 
was then given by his pupil, Mrs. O. P. 
Darwin of Chattanooga. Vallerie Far- 
rington’s paper on The Value of News- 
paper Publicity and How to Secure it, 
was followed by open discussion on What 
Shall Be the Definite Work of the Fed- 
eration This Coming Year, Mrs. Thomas 
W. Sharon leading. This brought out 
the fact that the consensus of opinion 
was that the development of the music 


which is beautifully adapted to the en- 
tertaining of such a meeting. On Mon- 
day night in the ballroom of the Gay- 
oso Hotel, Theodor Bohlmann, pianist 
and teacher, who is conducting a spring 
course in Memphis, gave one of the most 
beautiful recitals ever heard in the city. 
The program was an all-Chopin one, to 
the delight of the music lovers present. 
Memphis was congratulated by the visi- 
tors to the city on having induced such 
a splendid artist and authoritative mu- 
sician to come here. 


Hon, state treasurer; ‘Miss Thankful 
Everett, corresponding secretary. The 
musical program included: Fantasie for 
harp and violin, by Esotroc, Angelo and 
Joseph Cortese; “Far Across the Desert 
Sands,” by Amy Woodron Finden, “Re- 
quiem,” by Homer, “A Lonely Caravan,” 
by Finden, sung by Erin Farley, bari- 
tone, accompanied by Birdie Chamberlin. 
The closing number was given by the 
Beethoven Choral Class, Prof. E. F. 
Hawke, conductor, Mrs. W. J. Hon at 
the piano. Ss. B. W. 





CHICAGO SOPRANO PLEASES 





Anna Burmeister Commands Respect 


in Kimball Hall Recital 


CHICAGO, May 15.—At Kimball Hall, 
last Tuesday evening, Anna Burmeister, 
the Chicago soprano, was heard in a very 
highly, pleasing recital before an audi- 
ence of goodly numbers. She not only 
disclosed a voice which has beauty of 
timbre and which is well produced, but 
she also is endowed with an unusually 


clear enunciation, with musical intuition 
and with an engaging personality. Her 
program was arranged with artistic 


judgment, and included three works by 
Bach, Beethoven and Mozart. Her sing- 
ing of these numbers, at once established 
her in the opinion of her hearers as a 
singer of distinguished accomplishments. 

Her French and modern numbers were 
no less worthy of commendation and 
brought to hearing songs by Hue, 
Franck, Debussy, Dalcroze and Four- 
drain, and Russian songs by Rimsky- 
~ trai Tchaikovsky and Rachmanin- 
off. 

An American group which contained a 
song by Eric DeLamarter found especial 
favor with the audience. 

Frederick Schauwecker, the accompan- 
ist, deserves a word of praise for his dis- 
creet and musical work at the piano. 

M. R. 
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Write to W. A. Fritschy, 505 Gordon and Koppel Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Inc. 


(Formerly The 


Artur 


BODANZKY 


Conductor 





New 





Symphony 


Orchestra) 


Willem 


MENGELBERG 


Guest Conductor 


Preliminary announcement superseding all others heretofore issued 


1920—CARNEGIE HALL—1921 





PARTIAL LIST OF SOLOISTS APPEARING DURING THE SEASON 


Serge Rachmaninoff 
Jan Kubelik 
John Powell 
Francis Macmillen 
Leo Ornstein 


Albert Spalding 


Fritz Kreisler 
Olga Samaroff 
Benno Moiseiwitsch 
Julia Claussen... 
Heinrich Gebhard 
Mischa Levitski 
Josef Rosenblatt 


Leopold Godowsky 


Pablo Casals 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Arthur Rubinstein 
Efrem Zimbalist 
Yolando Mero 
Frances Alda 
Louis Bailly 
Matilda Locus 


Guiomar Novaes 
Rudolf Ganz 
Ignatz Friedman 
Alexander Schmuller 


Arrigo Serato 
Julia Glass 





PROGRAM FEATURE 





AAHLER THIRD SYMPHONY 


—WITH— 


200 —SCHOLA CANTORUM CHORUS —200 


—AND— 


100— CHILDREN’S CHORUS — 100 





Series, Dates and Prices 


Two evening series (Nos. | and 2) of 15 concerts each 


Two afternoon series (Nos. 6 and 7) of 15 concerts each 


Three evening series (Nos. 3, 4 and 5) of 10 concerts each 


One Tuesday afternoon series (No. 10) of 10 concerts 


Two afternoon series (Nos. 8 and 9) of 10 concerts each 


SERIES, DATES AND PRICES 


(Dates subject to change) 


EVENING SERIES 
(No. 1) 
(15 concerts) 


Friday, Oct. 8 
Sunday, Nov. 7 
Friday, Dec. 17 
Saturday, Jan. 15 
Wednesday, Jan, 26 
Wednesday, Feb. 9 
Saturday, Feb. 26 
Wednesday, March 2 
Wiednesday, March 9 
Sunday, March 13 
Wednesday, April 6 
Wednesday, April 13 
Monday, April 18 
Sunday, April 24 
Tuesday, May 3 


EVENING SERIES 


SERIES, DATES AND PRICES 


(Dates subject to change) 
AFTERNOON SERIES AFTERNOON SERIES 


(No. 2) (No. 6) (No. 7) 
(15 concerts) (15 concerts) (15 concerts) 
Sunday, Oct. 17 Sunday, Oct. 10 Friday, Nov. 5 
Sunday, Oct. 31 Tuesday, Oct. 19 Thursday, Nov. 18 
Tuesday, Nov, 16 Tuesday, Oct. 26 Saturday, Dee. 25 
Tuesday, Dec. 7 Tuesday, Nov. 2 Thursday, Jan, 13 
Sunday, Dec. 26 Wednesday, Nov. 24 Thursday, Jan. 20 
Friday, Jan. 14 Wednesday, Dec. 8 Tuesday, Feb. 8 
Saturday, Jan, 22 Saturday, Dee. 18 Tuesday, Feb. 15 
Tuesday, Feb. Tuesday, Dee. 28 Thursday, Feb. 24 
Saturday, Feb. 12 Tuesday, Jan, 11 Tuesday, March 1 
Monday, Feb. 21 Tuesday, Jan. 25 Monday, March 7 


Sunday, Feb. 2 
Wednesday, Mar. 23 


Tuesday, March 22 


Wednesday, Feb. 2 
Tuesday, March 29 


Wednesday, Feb. 2: 


Monday, March 28 Tuesday, March 15 Friday, April 1 
Sunday, April 10 Saturday, April 16 Tuesday, April 12 
Tuesday, April 26 Friday, April 29 Saturday, April 23 


PRICES OF SEASON TICKETS FOR EACH SERIES (15 Concerts) 


Lower Tier Boxes (seating 8) 
Upper Tier Boxes (seating 8) 
Parquet Seats 
Dress Circle (first three rows) 


EVENING SERIES 
(No. 38) 

(10 concerts) 
Friday, Oct. 8 
Sunday, Nov. 7 
Friday, Dec. 17 
Saturday, Jan. 15 
Wednesday, Jan. 26 
Wednesday, Feb. 9 
Saturday, Feb. 26 
Wednesday, Mar. 9 
Wednesday, Apr. 13 
Sunday, April 24 


—NO WAR TAX— 





EVENING SERIE 


EVENING SERIES 


AFTERNOON SERIES 


PRICES OF SEASON TICKETS FOR EACH SERIES (15 concerts) 
(remainder) 


...-$450.00 Dress Circle (r@émainder) ........ $22.50 Lower Tier Boxes (seating 8) ....8450.00 Dress Circle 
. 270.00 Balcony (front section) .......... 18.75 Upper Tier Boxes (seating 8) . 270.00 Balcony (front section) .......... 18.75 
ps 37.50 Baleony (rear section) ............ 15.00 0) >=: C=: 2 Baleony (rear section) .......... 15.00 
30.00 Dress Circle (first three rows) 30.00 


—NO WAR TAX— 


AFTERNOON SERIES 











AFTERNOON SERIES 


Ss 
(No. 4) (Ne. 5) (No. 8) (No, 9) (No. 10) 

(10 concerts) (10 concerts) (10 concerts) (10 concerts) (10 concerts) 
Sunday, Oct. 17 Sunday, Oct. 31 Sunday, Oct. 10 Friday, Nov. 5 Tuesday, Oct. 19 
Tuesday, Nov. 16 Tuesday, Dec. 7 Tuesday, Nov. 2 Thursday, Nov. 18 Tuesday, Oct. 26 
Sunday, Dee. 26 Friday, Jan. 14 Wednesday, Nov. 2 Saturday, Dec. 25 Tuesday, Dee. 28 
Saturday, Jan. 22 Tuesday, Feb. 1 Wednesday, Dec. 8 Thursday, Jan. 13 Tuesday, Jan, 11! 
Saturday, Feb. 12 Monday, Feb. 21 Saturday, Dee. 18 Thursday, Jan, 20 Tuesday, Jan. 25 
Sunday, Feb, 27 Wednesday, Mar. 2 Wednesday, Feb. 2 Tuesday, Feb. 8 Tuesday, Feb. 15 
Wednesday, Mar. 23 Sunday, March 13 Wednesday, Feb. 23 Thursday, Feb. 24 Tuesday, Mar. 1 
Monday, March 28 Wednesday, Apr. 6 Tuesday, Mar. 15 Monday, Mar. 7 Tuesday, Mar. 22 
Sunday, April 10 Monday, April 18 Saturday, April 16 Friday, April 1 Tuesday, Mar. 29 
Tuesday, April 26 Tuesday, May 3 Friday, April 29 Saturday, April 23 Tuesday, April 12 


PRICES OF SEASON TICKETS FOR EACH SERIES (10 Concerts) 


PRICES OF SEASON TICKETS FOR EACH SERIES (10 Concerts) 


Lower Tier Boxes (seating 8) ... .8300.00 Dress Circle (remainder) ........ $15.00 Lower Tier Boxes (seating 8) ....8800.00 Dress Circle (remainder) ........ $15.00 
Upper Tier Boxes (seating 8) . 180.00 Baleony (front section) .......... 12.50 Upper Tier Boxes (seating 8) 180.00 Baleony (front section) .......... 12.50 
Pawemet Gea Pits oari'e cwialedecccs 25.00 Baleony (rear section) .......... 10.00 Er ea Pre ere 25.00 Balcony (rear section) ........... 10.00 
Dress Circle (first three rows) 20.00 Dress Circle (first three rows) 20.00 


“NO WAR TAX— 


ALSO 





TEN SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS at 


NO WAR TAX— 





CARNEGIE HALL 


FIVE SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS at NEW YORK HIPPODROME 


BE ANNOUNCED LATER) 


(DATES TO 





Renewals and New Subscriptions 





is requested that old subscribers wishing to retain their seats signify their intentions as soon as possible 
in order that details attendant upon a subscription sale may be expedited. 
. to tickets, dates and other information should be addressed to 


All communications relative 


S. E. MACMILLEN, MANAGER, NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, INC., 25 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Girls’ and Boys’ Choruses, and 
School Orchestras, Join in 
Splendid Concert—Fine Solo 
Work by Dexter Kimball 
and Other Young Artisis— 
Laura Bryant, as Super- 
visor, Responsible for Fine 
Achievement 


rHACA, N. Y., May 13.—The Ithaca 
I High School recently gave a most 
striking concert, the numbers including 
orchestral, choral and solo offerings. The 
first part of the program was given by 
4 chorus of 200 girls selected from the 
regular high school chorus under the 
direction of Laura Bryant, supervisor 
of music. The first number, “‘Massa’s in 
the cold, cold ground,” sung unaccom- 
panied, was a fine demonstration of per- 
fect pitch and tone quality. The cantata, 
“(Q) Night, O Lovely Night” by Paul Bliss, 
so well-suited to young voices, proved 
very interesting with Robert Steel of 
Cornell University, singing the baritone 
solo and obbligato, which Mr. Bliss has 
introduced in this rather unusual com- 
position. James T. Quarles, Cornell Uni- 
versity organist, accompanied. The most 
striking feature of this part of the per- 
formance was the free, flute-like quality 
of the voices, which is a proof of the care 
taken of the young voices during the 
formative period and showed what can 
be done in the public schools. 

No better example of this can be found 
than in the singing of Dexter Kimball, 
boy soprano, son of Prof. D. S. Kimball 
of Cornell University. Master Kimball 
sings with beautiful tone quality. His 
phrasing is excellent and his technique 
equally so. He sang the French song like 
an artist. Besides his many appearances 
before Ithaca audiences he sang before 
the Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence in Philadelphia, and also in recital 
with Hans Kindler, the well known ’cell- 
ist, in Wanamaker’s Egyptian hall in 
Philadelphia. Later he gave a recital in 
Washington, D. C., before a number of 
prominent musical people. His success 
was instantaneous. Dexter has had one 
year of private instruction. Since he 
was six years old he has had the good 
foundational training in the _ public 
schools that has made it possible for his 
voice to reach such perfection. His en- 
tire training has been with Miss Bryant, 
the supervisor of music. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable numbers 
on the program were given by the Glee 
Club. There was no forced tone and 
the real beauty of quality throughout 
was delightful to listen to. Some of us 
read in one of our old and conservative 
New York newspapers that a famous 
basket ball coach had made the statement 
that “Merle Livermore was the best prep 
school basket ball player in the world.” 
That seems honor enough for one slender 
high school boy and I was not prepared 
to see him lead the Glee Club. The boys 
followed perfectly and when he sang the 
old southern folk song—“I’m Goin’ Home 
to Clo?” with a sweet well-modulated 
Voice, the audience was greatly surprised 
and pleased. The other soloists, showed 
unusual ability. The reserve and intel- 



























































Ithaca High School Forces Demonstra 
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Clad in Their Overalls, These Ithaca High School Boys Believe in Making Music as They Bring Down the H. C. of L. The 


Glee Is Directed by Laura Bryant, Shown in the Right Hand Inset. 


Soprano, Soloist of the Concert, Is Shown in the Left Hand Inset 


ligence shown in the singing of John 
Button, baritone, was scarcely to be ex- 
pected in one so young, and Martin 
Dicker should be able to do much with 
his fine tenor. Young Junia Beck showed 
a warm, sympathetic quality in his beau- 
tiful tenor voice that might well be en- 
vied by more experienced singers. 


The ensemble work of the organiza- 
tion was excellent from the time that 
they lock-stepped on to the stage in blue 
overalls with red bandana handkerchiefs 
hanging from their pockets, until the 
singing of the “Alma Mater.” As with 
the girls, the tone quality was beautiful 
and they sang with the ease and smooth- 
ness of the best of college glee clubs. 

Mention should be made of the excel- 
lent work of the accompanists. Helen 
Pritchard, the young harpist, who ac- 
companied Mr. Beck so charmingly and 
also Edith Kimple, the regular high 
school accompanist, who accompanied the 
glee club. 

To the writer’s belief, the work of the 
music supervisor, Laura Bryant is un- 
surpassed in any high school in the Uni- 
ted States. Her purpose is so well de- 
fined, her endeavor so unceasing, her 
sympathy for the young people under 
her care is so great and her solicitude 
for the preservation of beautiful tone 
quality so evident, that she is most con- 
vincing in her leadership. Miss Bryant 
in an exponent of the Luckstone method 
and in all her work bears in mind the 
mental rather than the physical effort 
needed to produce really beautiful sing- 
ing. 

The last part of the program, under 
the direction of David E. Mattern, was 
a demonstration of what can be done 
with a high school orchestra when the 





“WERE I A STAR” 









ARNE NORDSKOG 


TENOR 
Is Singing at His Engagements in California 


“DEAR OLD PAL OF MINE’?—LIEUTENANT GITZ RICE 
“BECAUSE YOU’RE HERE’*—LIEUTENANT GITZ RICE 


G. RICORDI & CO., 14 East 43rd Street, NEW YORK 
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children grow into the work as a part 
of their school program. Children who 
have unusual talent are aided in every 
way to secure furter instruction. Mr. 
Mattern’s work has rapidly gained recog- 
nition throughout the country. 

To us of the old days the work in 


Master Dexter Kimball, a Remarkable Young Boy 


Ithaca seems like a _ vision realized. 
When beautiful tone quality takes the 
place of shouting, and reserve and sweet- 
ness makes a song by high school chil- 
dren a joy, the future quality of music 
in America, by Americans seems assured. 
E. H. P. 





CAPITOL PRODUCES 
‘HAENSEL AND GRETEL’ 


Humperdinck’s Opera Color- 
fully Performed by Splendid 
Cast of Artists 


Lovers of delightful music had a rare 
opportunity at the Capitol Theater last 
week of enjoying Humperdinck’s too-sel- 
dom-heard “‘Haensel and Gretel.” Any- 
one who did not hear it missed a treat 
indeed. It is needless at this late date 
to comment upon the farsightedness of 
the management of this palatial cinema- 
house in presenting grand opera whole 
or in part, but the rapt attention of the 
audience in the present instance is proof 
that they knew what they were doing. 
This opera has never, at the Metropoli- 
tan, enjoyed the success it deserves, in 
spite of the wonderful . performances 
Alten and Mattfeld used to give of the 
leading roles. Mr. Gatti is said to con- 
sider it as a triviality fit only for chil- 
dren’s special matinées. Well, there is an 
adage about a lady who kissed a cow. 
However— 

The cast of the present production 
heard by the reviewer included Theodore 
Webb as The Father; Sarah Burdick as 
The Mother; Sally Spencer as Haensel; 
Mary Burns as Gretel; Florence Hesse as 
The Sandman; Aida Henry as The Dew 
Fairy, and Mary Potter as The Witch. 
Nathaniel Finston conducted. Of the 
cast, Miss Spencer and Miss Henry 
stood out especially, the former for her 
vivacious and essentially boyish charac- 
terization, and the latter for her lovely 
singing. Haensels seldom seem boyish. 
This one really did, besides singing most 
acceptably. Mr. Webb’s voice showed up 
well and he did all that was possible 
with this rather thankless part. Miss 
Burdick was adequate. Miss Burns sang 
impressively and her enunciation was 
especially clear in a cast where the enun- 





ciation of every artist was far above the 
average. Miss Hesse delivered her beau- 
tiful music very well, but her costuming 
and make-up were quite out of character. 
Miss Potter sang well as The Witch, but 
her impersonation lacked the breadth of 
humor that the part requires. The cuts 
were admirably managed; only once was 
the break noticeable. At this particular 
evening performance Mr. Finston took 
the opening of the Overture and the 
Prayer at a too rapid tempo which ob- 
scured somewhat the voice leading, but 
otherwise his reading and his leading 
were excellent. The orchestra was good 
in tonal quality, though a trifle ragged 
in spots. The scenery and lighting were 
tasteful and artistic. 

All in all, the production was admir- 
able, and the thought sprang to one’s 
mind on coming out: Has the Capitol 
Theater solved the vexing problem of 
opera for the people? Quien sabe? 
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YORK SCHOOLS IN FESTIVAL 





Fifteen Hundred Pupils Stage Their 


Annual Event 


YorkK, Pa., May 12.—Fifteen hundred 
pupils of the grade schools of this city 
sang last Thursday and Friday evenings 
in their annual May Festival of Song 
held in the auditorium of the York High 
School. Tots of the first and second 
grades won the admiration and applause 
of their audiences in the singing of sev- 
eral pretty songs of childhood. Com- 
paratively difficult choruses and part 
songs composed the program arranged 
for the upper grades. The children were 
under the direction of Stuart E. Gipe, 


supervisor of music in York public 
schools. ; 
On Thursday evening the audience 


numbered 1400 persons, while on the fol- 
lowing night the auditorium was crowded 
to its capacity, 1600 attending. The May 
festivals are annual events in York 
schools and much interest in them is 
yearly manifested by the = 
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CARLO GALEFF! 
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Endowment Fund Is Started 
for Kriens Orchestra as Result 
of Spirited Carnegie Hall Meeting 


Eighth Anniversary of Club Marked by Concert in Which Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, Frank La Forge, Charles Carver and Mary Waterman 
Appear—Commissioner Hulbert Introduces John C. Freund, Who 
Follows His Address with a Successful Plea for Funds 





Laue the big symphony orchestras 
are vieing with one another to 
capture the best musicians for their 
ranks at least one man in the community 


has had the foresight to see that the 
real trouble in the orchestral situation 
to-day is that we are not producing a 
sufficient number of competent players. 
That man is Christiaan Kriens, and for 
eight years he has been struggling, often 
against heavy odds, to place the Kriens 
Symphony Club on a self-supporting 
basis so that he could devote himself 
exclusively to its artistic affairs with- 
out worrying about the raising of funds 
to carry on the good work. 

A veritable school for young orchestral 
musicians, the club now numbers 125 
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Mr. Cornell has studied with lead- 
ing masters in all departments of 
singing: Concert, oratorio and 
opera. From his training he has 
deduced a system which has pro- 
duced many noted singers in the 
concert and opera fields. 














lated system; a study of t 
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players, young men and women, all of 
them serious of purpose and eager to 
take advantage of this remarkable op- 
portunity to become familiar with the 
details of orchestral routine. They pre- 
sented an inspiring sight as they were 
banked on the stage of Carnegie Hall, on 
the evening of May 18, to give their an- 
nual concert. 

It was, indeed, more than an annual 
concert, for the event had enlisted the 
sympathy and participation of several 
persons of national prominence, at- 
tracted by the worthiness of the cause 
and bent upon giving such aid as would 
make the future of the struggle a bit 
easier. 

To add artistic luster to the program, 
Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the distin- 





EUGENE YSAYE 


EMINENT BELGIAN VIRTUOSO 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 


SEASON 


TOUR NOW BOOKING 


THROUGH 


S. HUROK’S MUSICAL BUREAU 
220 West 42nd Street, New York 
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A.Y. Cornell 


for Singers and Teachers 


Round Lake, New York 


(near Saratoga) 


Sixteenth Consecutive Season 


Six Weeks’ Session 
July 5 — August 14 


THE SYSTEM: 


Freedom and Relaxation — Breathing and Breath Control — Tone Reinforcement and Resonance — Tone Color — Diction — Interpretation 


Summer School 
of Vocal Instruction 


guished soprano; Frank La Forge, the 
noted composer and pianist and his 
protege, Charles Carver, the basso, 
helped to make the evening a notable one 
for the club and its friends. Then, to 
give a practical demonstration of what 
the club can accomplish, one of its own 
members, a charming and talented young 
violinist, Mary Waterman, stepped forth 
and played the Brahms Concerto with 
her associates. 

But it wasn’t all music-making that 
gave the evening importance. The Hon. 
Murray Hulbert, Commissioner of Docks 
and a fighter for more and better munici- 
pal music in the city of New York was 
on hand, as chairman of the proceedings 
to introduce John C. Freund, editor of 
MusicaAL AMERICA and president of the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
as speaker of the evening. It appears 
someone had told Mr. Freund that a 
number of these young musicians were 
in the habit of skipping meals occasion- 
ally so they could save their pennies to 
pay the thirty-five cent fee that entitled 
them to an evening’s rehearsal with the 
club. That and the recognition of the 
great need of orchestral schools won his 
interest. He came out for the very prac- 
tical purpose of helping the youngsters 
toward an endowment fund. 


The Musical Program 


Nicolai’s Overture to “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” opened the concert. 
The young musicians appeared to enjoy 
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Tri-Weekly Private Lessons 

Bi-Weekly Lecture Classes in Tech- 
nique of Voice 

Bi-Weekly Classes in Song Analy- 
sis and Interpretation 

Bi-Weekly Classes in Elementary 
French Diction 

Classes in Stage Deportment 





Weekly Pupils’ Recitals 


TUCO LETT 


Forrest Lamont, who has received 
all his vocal training from Mr. 
Cornell, has been re-engaged for 
the fourth season with the Chicago 
Opera Company for leading rdles 
to star with Mary Garden, Galli- 2 
Curci, Rosa Raisa, etc. E 
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Early enrollment is urged, as Mr. Cornell can only accommodate-a limited number of pupils. For terms and further particulars apply 


A. Y. CORNELL, 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


QUOTE 1 


The students of The A. Y. Cornell Summer School live daily and hourly for six weeks in a delightful musical atmosphere, 
socially and professionally. They come in contact with live, wide-a-wake singers and teachers from all parts of the United . 
States, and cannot fail to acquire new and advanced ideas and renewed energy and enthusiasm. 

The Schodl offers to singers and teachers a special and unique course of study; a definite, practical, and logically formu- 

e singing voice, from the objective as well as the subjective side of the question, where teachers 
and singers can study practically, not only their own voices, but all other voices as well-—an objective study of untold value. 
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their work as much as the audience 
elled in their playing. The body 
tone was excellent; there were precis; 
fine regard for detail and wholes 
enthusiasm to mark the performa: 
The same characteristics prevailed 
their later numbers; the first movem 
of Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sympho 
Mr. Kriens’s own suite, “En Bretag 
and Tchaikovsky’s “March Slav.” 

It was gratifying to hear Mme. Rid 
Kelsey’s voice in Carnegie Hall aga 
A consummate artist in the finest esi 
of vocalism, she sang three Ha) 
songs, unfamiliar to most of 
audience, with bell-like purity of vo 
exquisite style and artistic autho: 
They were “Voi dolci aurette al c¢ 
“Bel piacere” and “Invocation.” Mr. 
Forge, whose presence at the pian 
invariably an omen of perfection in 
companiments, was in his best m 
Together these distinguished art 
gave a performance that aroused 
storm of appreciative applause. 

_ Miss Waterman made a brave sh 
ing with the Brahms Concerto wit! 
long cadenza by Mr. Kriens. This, 
most difficult of all violin concertos, 
daunted even that supreme ar: 
Joathim, who thought it beyond the s. 

of the instrument. But the audier 
soon recognized in her a musician of 
singular gifts and applauded her to the 
echo. 

Mr. Carver sang Mr. La Forge’s own 
“Flanders Requiem,” a fine piece of 
dramatic writing, thrilling in its effect. 
A fine ringing basso, is his, deftly man- 
aged and musical in its outgiving. Hore 
is a young artist who will rapidly come 
to the front, for he has the qualities that 
make for popular success. He sang a!s: 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka,” by Licu 
rance and Loewe’s lilting “Maidens Are 
Like the Wind.” So great was the p- 
plause for him and Mr. La Forge thit 
they were obliged to give an encore. Ile 
sang a verse of the great basso aria from 
“The Magic Flute.” 


Commissioner Hulbert Speaks 

Commissioner Hulbert congratulated 
the audience on living in a city whose 
mayor was so liberal to the musica! 
needs of the hour. He recounted the 
plans which the city administration had 
made to bring music to the masses and 
his references to the increased appro- 
priations for music and to the disinter- 
ested efforts of both the Mayor and 
Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer to ac- 
complish these ends were enthusiastically 
applauded. He paid a glowing tribute 
to the excellent work Mr. Kriens had 
been doing and finally congratulated the 
conductor and the orchestra on having 
enlisted for the furthering of their 
worthy cause the kindly and sympathetic 
interest of Mr. Freund, whom he char- 
acterized as a pioneer who, without 
thought for gain had dedicated his |ife- 
work to make America a better place 
for musicians to live in. 


Veteran Editor Gets Rousing Welcone 


There was a rousing welcome for the 
veteran editor as he walked upon the 
stage. The members of the orchestra 
stood as they applauded, for they knew 
the man well and understood what his 
work had meant to them personally 

Mr. Freund told something about the 
early struggles to introduce music into 
the life of the people; how only a few 
decades ago even hymn tunes were 
looked upon with askance in New Fng 
land where congregations rose in protest 
against the threatened introduction 0 
pipe organs in the churches. Wit! 
many a delectable humorous referen¢ 
he described the gradual growth of musi 
cal art and the musical industries. 

“But what a tremendous change W 
see to-day!” declared the speaker 
“Music in this country got its nots)! 
impetus after the revolutions in Europ 
in ’48, which brought to our shores thé 
great immigration of fine Germans— °" 
let us never forget that those were t) 
Germans who came here with a new h0°p4 
and as a protest against militarism *"' 
Kultur. They helped build this cou” 


try. 
Where Kaiser Bill Erred 


“And that is just where Kaiser ©! 
made his colossal mistake, when /4 
thought those Germans—or their ‘° 
scendants—who had become good Am«"! 
can citizens—would rise up to fight © 
him, or at least would prevent this 
tion from getting into the war! 

“They rose up, all right, but it ' 
to go into the volunteer army as An 
can ‘doughboys.’ 

“The proof? 

“Read the lists of our killed °" 
wounded and note the German name: 

“Following the Germans came Fr‘ 
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Artistic Factors in Kriens Symphony Club Drive for Endowment 
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Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, 
Distinguished Soprano 





[Continued from page 14] 


Italians, Scandinavians, Spaniards and 
others—not to forget the Irish—all im- 
bued with the love of music, and so bit 
by bit we reached the splendid position 
that we occupy to-day, 

“We are to-day behind the Old World 
in that we have no Ministry of Fine 
Arts, no National Conservatory of 
Music, that our Educational Depart- 
ment in the National Government, while 
ably led, is but an appendix to the Inter- 
ior Department, with no power beyond 
suggestion and no money. 

“I believe the appropriation for the 
Educational Department is a hundred 
thousand dollars a year, out of which I 
am told they have to feed the deer in 
Alaska, or something like it. 

“The great movement is on foot to-day, 
my friends, to expand our Educational 
Department; that we shall have a Min- 
istry of Fine Arts; that we shall have a 
National Conservatory of Music—all of 
which means that we shall recognize the 
cultural and spiritual influences in life, 
which the older nations have always 
done, and so wipe out the slur that has 
been put upon us Americans, that we are 
merely material, hunters for the dollar, 
and care nothing except for that which 
ministers to our bodily comfort. 

“What admittedly we still lack, are 
schools to develop orchestral players as 
well as opportunity for young composers 
to have their work performed while still 
in manuscript. One of those who real- 
ized this, some eight to ten years ago, 
was a good, honest musician of the high- 
est distinction, who has been in this 
country for some years, already known 
by the superior quality, inspiration and 
talent of his compositions—Christiaan 
Kriens, a Hollander. 


What Kriens Has Done 


‘‘He determined that he would do what 
he could to make good this need. And 
so, in the most modest way, he started 
an orchestral organization with a few 
young people, which has developed into 
the Kriens Orchestral Club of to-day, 
whose members are mostly young people 
who work for a living. The fees have 
been moderate—25 cents; now, I be- 
lieve, 35 cents—every time they come, 
after their hard day’s work, to play to- 
gether. Some walked to the rehearsals. 
They started, I believe, in a stable, and 
have had grave difficulty in finding suit- 
able places for their rehearsals. 

“Every year they were accustomed to 
give a concert, which generally cost them 
more than they got out of it. All the 
way through Kriens has met the deficits, 
inevitable, when new music was needed, 
or new instruments were needed, out of 
his own earnings as a composer and as a 
music teacher. He has already educated 
and sent out from this club a consider- 
able number of competent orchestral 
players. Already compositions of tal- 
ented composers have been produced. 
During the war, however, these concerts 


IN BINDING 


Frank La Forge, Emi- 
nent Composer and 
Pianist 








were halted. But the young people hung 
together. 

“The club needs instruments, money 
for music and other expenses. Surely 
the burden should no longer be permitted 
to rest upon the broad back of the gen- 
erous, genial Kriens. 


Why Great Artists Came Out 


“It is for this that, without recom- 
pense and because she is wholly in sym- 
pathy with this work, that our splendid 
American artist, that greatest of ora- 
torio singers, Corinne Rider-Kelsey, is 
here to-night to sing for you, with her 
matchless art and voice. 

“It is for this that Frank La Forge, 
distinguished composer, musician, ac- 
companist, threw up a remunerative en- 
gagement to accompany Mme. Rider- 
Kelsey and added to the gracious favor 
by bringing with him young Mr. Carver, 
his pupil, to show you what fine talent 
we have among us, just as Christiaan 
Kriens proved it to you with his own 
charming and gifted pupil, Mary Water- 
man! 


Christiaan Kriens, 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 





























Founder and 


La Forge 


“It is for this that that distinguished 
and popular Director of the Port and 
Commissioner of Docks, the Hon. Mur- 
ray Hulbert, is here. 

“It is for this that I am here to-night, 
to give of my last strength, for I am 
going on 80 years of age! 

“Will you help these devoted young 
people, with their equally devoted and 
competent conductor. Young ladies will 
come around to collect your contribu- 
tions in cash, or on the slip in your pro- 
gram you can sign your name to become 
a supporting or sustaining member, as 
you wish, 

“What is needed are regular con- 
tributors. You can be a contributing 
member at $3 a year, an associate at $5 
a year, a patron at $10 a year, a donor 
at $25, and a life member at $100. 

“I appeal to you that you go down 
into the stockings for this most worthy 
cause, this much needed organization. 

“There was a time, I know when there 
were more musicians and orchestral 
players than jobs. To-day the reverse is 


—Photo © Underwood & Underwood 
Charles Carver, Basso, 
Artist Pupil of Frank 


Mary Waterman, Violinist, Ar- 
tist Pupil of Christiaan Kriens 


the case. There are more jobs than 
musicians. 

“Well, it is up to you, my friends, 
whether you will put this organization 
—and there are no millions needed—on 
its feet. F 

“If you do, when the story goes out, it 
will put heart, it will put new courage 
into all those who work in the cause of 
music—music not alone for the select, 
educated few, but music for the people, 
music! the great humanizing, civilizing 
influence, music! with her sweet message 
cf hope, of cheer, of consolation, music! 
that whispers to us of immortality, and 
so you will help the human uplift, help 
to bring about that culture which means 
—the broadest humanitarianism!” 

When Mr. Freund had finished his ap- 
peal which was frequently interrupted by 
applause from the audience which filled 
the hall, the young women members of 
the orchestra collected the signed sub- 
scription blanks. The amount collected 
and promises to give annual subscrip- 
tions was sufficient to start a substantial 
endowment fer the orchestra. 





CHICAGO HEARS NEW 
MUSICAL VISITORS 


Chiapusso and Kwartin Pre- 
sent First Programs There 
—Local Singers Appear 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 18.—The week of 





‘music was begun with a piano recital by 


Jan Chiapusso, the Dutch pianist, who 
made his Chicago début at Kimball Hall 
last Sunday afternoon. 

This virtuoso, in a program which 


brought forth a number of unusual piano 
compositions, displayed a serious attitude 
toward the music which he interpreted, 
giving it with refinement of conception 
and taste. 

His interpretation of the big B Minor 
Sonata by Liszt was broad and techni- 
cally imposing. Several works by Rey- 
naldo Hahn, Schubert, Debussy and 
Ravel were comparatively new to most 
of the audience present and in these 
the elusive style of the modern French 
was strongly contrasted with the more 
simple and quaint manner of the older 
French school of Rameau and Couperin, 
both of whom were also represented on 
the list. 

“Mes Joies,” by Chopin, and the diffi- 
cult “Islamey” Fantasie by Balakirew 
convinced the hearers that Mr. Chiapussv 
is a pianist of exceptional abilities and 
of genuine artistic caliber. 

Cantor Kwartin, the most recent of the 
European synagogical singers to appear 
in Chicago in concert, came to the Audi- 
torium last Sunday evening and gave a 
program which consisted of a number of 
sacred Hebrew songs. He was assisted 


by his daughter, Anna, a coloratura so- 
prano, a chorus of some thirty mixed 
voices under the direction of Herman 
Wohl, and Irving Geller, organist and 
pianist. 

Kwartin proved to be a short, stocky 
personage, in command of a robust tenor 
voice, which had more power than suav- 
ity, and which rang through the vast 
spaces of the Auditorium Theater with 
voluminous resonance. He has the well- 
known vocal flexibility of the Cantor and 
he also has the habits and manners of 
these synagogical singers, a sort of sob 
in the voice which in exhortations im- 
presses as heartfelt and sincere. He has 
dignity of mien and style, and he made 
a pronounced success with his work. 

Anna Kwartin, his daughter, is a 
young girl with a natural high, clear 
soprano, that if further properly devel- 
oped ought to serve her well in a musical 
career. 

She was heard in the “Vilanelle” by 
Del ’Acqua and in the waltz from Puc- 
cini’s “La Boheme,” the latter given as 
an encore. 

She has a pleasing stage appearance 
and sings with refreshing abandonment 
of youth. 

The chorus recruited from the-Chicago 
Opera Association showed lack of care- 
ful preparation in the responses and anti- 
phones to the Hebrew songs. 

Ona Pocius, a Chicago soprano, made 
her début in recital at Kimball Hall last 
Sunday evening, assisted by Anthony 
Pocius as accompanist. ‘ 

Miss Pocius displayed a fine soprano, 
which still lacks the training necessary 
for public appearance, but she also dis- 
closed a finer quality in the more sus- 
tained and softer passages of her selec- 
tions. 

Her program brought to hearing Amer- 
ican, Italian, Russian and Lithuanian 
songs, and a group of Lithuanian folk- 


songs arranged by her were especially 
effective. 

At Kimball Hall last Monday evening 

Gabrielle Claus, a dramatic soprano, was 
heard in an interesting song recital which 
contained a number of rare American 
compositions including “Hauntings,” by 
Madah Payson; “Sonnet XXI,” by James 
Bliss; “Expectancy,” by Frank La Forge, 
nen “Colleen of Mine,” by Lilly Strick- 
and. 
_ A powerful, high soprano voice, which 
is very even and true in intonation, are 
the principal vocal assets of Miss Claus, 
and she adds to these attributes, clarity 
in enunciation and good diction. 

She sang her English texts clearly and 
her Italian was also commendable. This 
she exhibited in the air “Intrine mor- 
bide,” from Puccini’s opera “Manon Les- 
caut.” 

Her accompanist, Mary Eckhardt Born, 
was of material assistance to her in the 
interpretation of the program, which also 
contained songs by Brahms, Henschel, 
Borodine, Dvorak, Schumann, Goetz and 
Rachmaninoff. M. R. 





Miss Rumsey and Messrs. Althouse and 

Patton Sing “Samson and Delilah” 

in Lowell, Mass. 

LOWELL, MAss., May 17.—The Lowell 
Choral Society drew a capacity audience 
to the Strand Theater on May 11, when 
Saint-Saiins opera-oratorio, “Samson 
and Delilah,” was sung in concert form. 
The solo‘sts were Paul Althouse, tenor; 
Ellen Rumsey, contralto; Fred Patton, 
baritone, and William Gustafson, bass. 
The Boston Festival Orchestra again as- 
sisted and E. G. Hood conducted. It was 
a spirited performance, reflecting great 
credit upon the chorus of 150 voices. The 
four soloists were equal to the demands 
of the score, Althouse’s Samson having 
the true fire of the footlights. 

A. L. M. 
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MME. ALDA 


Unanimous Verdict of Critics from Coast to Coast. 


Triumphant in 
Concert as in 











Opera. 





Bangor Commercial, Oct 4, 


1919; 


‘Voice, personality, technic—mere words, 
and in connection with Frances Alda, more than 
ever failures to describe. But she has them all. 
She has the training which discovers the newer, 
deeper beauties of natural talent. She is su- 
perbly mistress of that technique which is 
there in the perfection shown by the fact that 
technique never obtrudes.’’ 


Portland (Me.) Press, Oct. 6, 
1919: 


‘In all her work there is the glamor of rich 
coloring, poetry of expression, and the tone 
sweep of a bird in air. Her upper notes are 
of unforgettable sweetness, with a carrying 
power that gives you clearly the last tonal 
wave, while in the middle and lower registers 
there is a delicious fullness, smooth as velvet 
and of surpassing purity.’’ 


Cincinnati Commercial Trib- 


une, Oct. 11, 1919: 


“6. y”~Ss« She is the possessor of a soprano 
of delightful quality, flexible, bell-like yet of 
resonant warmth, which exploits an excellent 
method and an intelligent musical understand- 
mee. Se we 


Nashville, Tenn., Banner, Oct. 


17, 1919: 


‘‘Nothing more .could be asked of Mme. Alda 
when her exquisite voice flew over the notes of 
the ever old yet ever new, ‘One Fine Day,’ 
from ‘Butterfly.’ Her high note is a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. It is at all times 
admirably sustained and of a liquid sweetness 
which transports its hearers.’’ 


Sioux Falls, S.-D., Leader, Oct. 
21, 1919: 


“One does not exaggerate in saying that 
Mme. Alda completely captivated her audience 
last night, her beautiful voice and charming 
manner calling forth insistent storms of ap- 
plause to which she responded most graciously.”’ 


Lincoln State Journal, Oct. 23, 
1919: 


‘‘Mme. Alda seemed more than ever the em- 
bodiment of the finished and perfect in vocal 
art. Her voice has a _ velvety richness and 
smoothness while her stage presence is notable 
for its ease and attractiveness.’’ 


St. Joseph, Mo., Press, Oct. 24, 
1919: 


“Mme. Alda’s voice is of a most wonderful 
quality, sympathetic and appealing, with rich 
beauty in its middle register and with ex- 
quisite high notes.’’ 


St. Louis Star, Oct. 25, 1919: 


‘“‘The voice of the diva is a robust dramatic 
soprano, but in the more delicate passages has 
a bell-like timbre which serves as an effective 
contrast. Alda depends on no yocal tricks, but 
obtains her effects by splendid use of a re- 
markable voice of wide range and elastic tex- 
ture.’’ 


New Haven, Conn., Journal, 


Oct. 30, 1919: 


“Frances Alda has a_ perfectly delightful 
voice. She satisfies every one every time she 
sings and in whatever she sings It is a pure 
soprano of remarkable resourcefulness of tone 
qualities. She is an artist to her finger tips. 


Rochester, N. Y., Times-Union, 


Oct. 31, 1919: 


“There is a warm and luscious quality in 
Mme. Alda’s voice that carries a direct appeal 
to both the heart and the ear. It is full of 
sympathy and richness of color, and it is used 
with delightful taste.’’ 


Montreal Mail & Empire, Nov. 
1, 1919: 


“The fine intelligence that Mme. Alda dis- 
plays in her singing, and the perfect taste 
with which she interprets her numbers make 
her at all times a satisfying artist.’’ 


Providence, R. I., Journal, Nov. 


3, 1919: 


‘‘Mme. Alda, as on her previous visits, gave 
ample proof of her vocal and artistic gifts.’’ 


Richmond, Va., Journal, Nov. 
4, 1919: 


‘‘Mme. Alda gave the well-known ‘Un bel di’ 
from ‘Madame Butterfly’ and again proved her- 
self a singer of incomparable charm whose 
beautiful voice is flute-like, yet never shrill, 
for there is a soft lusciousness about her 
tones which are flexible and exquisitely true.’’ 


Washington, D. C., Times, Nov. 
6, 1919: 


“But to Mme. Alda the full operatic bril- 
liancy of the day is due. Her Butterfly aria 
‘Un bel di’ brought out that lovely caressing 
quality in her middle voice, that has an indi- 
vidual quality all its own, and she felt deeply 
in tone and phrase every passing impulse of 
the immortal Japanese child.’’ 


Springfield, Ohio, Sun, Nov. 
7, 1919: 


‘Beautiful beyond description was the 
voice of Mme. Alda, rising beautiful and 
masterful to a magnificent volume and falling 
to faintest infinitessimo, but always’ true 
and clear. Her enunciation at all times both 
in French and English was faultless.’’ 


Memphis, Tenn., Scimitar, Nov. 


11, 1919: 
“It was in her final group, however, that 
Alda’s real triumph came. The victory of 


over the pall of night in tonal exul- 
re-echoed to the dome of the theater 
‘Birth of Morn,’ and the singer’s 
range and dramatie potentialities 
of her voice in the lower register were ex- 
hibited in ‘The Star,’ by Rogers. Her 
whole pent-up soul, however, poured itself 
out in ‘The Singer,’ a _ striking composition 
written by Maxwell and dedicated to Mme. 
Alda herself. Her easy accomplishment of 
the wide range this composition requires 
again swept away reserve and the number 
had to be repeated.’’ 


Aurora 
tation 
in Leoni’s 
wonderful 
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Cedar Rapids, la., Times, Nov. 
13, 1919: 


Alda and Cedar Rapids 
wonderful evening together at 
Greene’s opera house yesterday. Seldom has 
such a bond of sympathy and understanding 
been established between a local audience 
and a great artist so quickly. The atmos- 
phere of mutual friendliness was evident in 
her very first song and it prevailed to the 
end of her brilliant and delightful program.”’ 


Muncie, Ind., Star, Nov. 15, 
1919; 


‘When Alda again appeared, she sang an 
operatic number, and it was here that she 
shone with all the brilliancy of the operatic 
Star. The number was ‘Un bel di vedreme’ 
(Some Day He’ll Come) from Puccini's 
‘Madame Butterfly.’ Time after time in this 
great number Alda rose to superb heights.’’ 


‘Frances 
lovers had a 


music- 


Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. 2, 
1919; 


‘‘Mme. Alda gave herself to all her songs 
with a whole-heartedness and an_ inspired 
perception that carried all before them. Her 
art is always sure to the end, and sure of 
the means to the end.’’ 


Cleveland, Ohio, Plain Dealer, 
Dec. 4, 1919: 


“The thought impressed itself strongly 
upon our mind that in Mme. Alda we have 
one of the most accomplished concert singers 
to be heard today. Her voice is of beautiful 
quality, she uses it with rare skill and she 
sings with expression and intelligence; two 
attributes that are not always partners.”’ 


Clinton, Ia., Herald, Dee. 5, 
1919: 
sang, 


‘‘and how she this song bird from 


that far-away New Zealand, with a_ voice 
that was as rich and soft and warm and 
luxurious as velvet; sang with a sweetness 


of simplicity that is the endowment of the 
truly great; sang a negro Spiritual with lilt- 
ing cadence and mournful appeal that is sel- 
dom attained by those not attuned to the 
African camp meeting melodies.’’ 





Raleigh, N. C., News, March 8, 
1920: 


‘“‘Mme. Alda. was all graciousness, but the 
tax on her because of it was tremendous. 
From the first number, she was generous with 
encores and the demand for them grew. Mme. 
Alda herself warmed considerably under the 
flood of appreciation and her response was 
lavish.’’ 


Greensboro, N. C., News, March 
12, 1920: 


‘‘Mme. Frances Alda, who appeared last 
night at the Municipal in concert, sang to a 
delighted audience, who enjoyed every part of 
her program from her ‘Amarilli? to the very 
last encore, ‘The Cuckoo,’ and who showed 


their enthusiastic appreciation of the art of 
the great singer.’’ 
Greenville, S. C., Piedmont, 


March 16, 1920: 


“Mme. Alda was charming, with a piquant 
grace that had the distinction of high breed- 
ing, and as for her singing—there was an 
exquisite beauty of tone, and endless variety 
of shading to match the meaning of the word, 
a virtuosity baffling description and only to 
be believed because we heard it with our 
own ears, and through it all the spontaneous 
spirit of the music that it was done just for 
the pure joy of it.’’ 


Birmingham, Ala., News, 


March 19, 1920: 


“Mme, Alda in addition to commanding a 
most remarkable and well trained voice with 
a wide range, also has a charming stage per- 


sonality.’’ 
Hopkinsville, Ky., New Era, 


March 20, 1920: 


‘“‘Nature gave Mme. Alda a beautiful voice 
to which she has added some admirable quali- 
ties of technique and style. She has an Eng- 
lish diction of uncommon excellence, she _ in- 
terprets with a fine sense of the design of 
the song and combines the musical and 


rhetorical phrase with conspicuous skill, mak- 
ing each song a clearly defined publication 
of the text heightened and _ vitalized' by 


music.’’ 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Times, 
March 25, 1920: 


‘A rich, sonorous tone, clear as a_ bell, 
adequate technique, commanding style, gra- 
cious presence and a wealth of emotional 


temperament were the outstanding features of 
the singing of Frances Alda at the Overholser 
Theater last night.’’ 


San Francisco, Cal., Bulletin, 


April 8, 1920: 

“Mme. Alda, who made the journey to 
San Francisco from New York to sing at last 
night’s concert and the one scheduled for 
next Sunday afternoon, is an artist of ex- 
quisite refinement whose triumphs in _ the 
opera house have in no wise marred the 
purity and elegance of her vocal style, which 
lends grace and charm to everything she 
does, be it a Puccini aria, a drawing room 
pot-boiler or a tragic bit, like Rachmaninoff’s 
‘The Soldier’s Bride.’ ’’ 


Fort Worth, Texas, News, April 
22, 1920: 


‘Mme. Alda with her gracious manner, her 
charm and her ever splendid voice, aroused 
her audienec to outbursts of applause and 
continued to please, so much in fact that in 
her last group of songs she was called on to 
repeat two of them.” 


Dallas, Texas, Times-Herald, 


April 24, 1920: 


‘“‘Alda’s ethereal tones, which seemed to 
drift and float, were exquisite. She was 
Frances Alda at her best and this means 
none more charming.’’ 


Fort Smith, Ark., Times-Record 
April 26, 1920: 


“The graciousness of the gifted singer is 
remarkable. Again and again she responded 
to encores—and always with a song that 
made every listener feel that the singer was 
singing to that one alone—a sort of personal 
compliment.’’ 


Rock Island, Ill., Daily Times, 
April 27, 1920: 


“If anything, her voice has gained in its 
exquisite texture and quality, and in the 
smoothness and finish with which every tone 
is taken. Her upper register of purest so- 
prano timbre is a joy.’’ 


Milwaukee, Wisc., 


May 1, 1920: 


‘‘Mme. Alda was in superb voice, and evi- 
dently in the best of spirits, for she sang 
with a verve and an enjoyment that was 
infectious and won her audience after her 
own particular fashion. There is a_ great 
charm about the famous soprano, a smile that 
~ ey itself, and will always win friends 
or her.” 


Toronto Globe, May 6, 1920: 


“The charm of her voice, so crystalline in 
quality, the polished finish of her style, the 
telling, clear-cut enunciation of her upper 
notes, created the usual furore.’’ 


Sentinel, 
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CALGARY'S FORCES 
HEARD IN CONCERT | 


Orchestra Plays Under Mrs. 
Smith’s Leadership—Many 
Pupils’ Recitals 


CALGARY, May 8.—The String Orches- 
tral Concert, given at the Palliser, unde) 
the conductorship of Mrs. Dudley Smit! 
this week was a great success. Too muc! 
praise cannot be given to this brav 
young band of students, who under suc! 
skilful training produced results whic} 
would do credit to larger cities. Th 
“Spanish Dances” of Moszkowski opened 
the program with a splendid swing. This 
was followed by a group of songs, Cad 
man’s “Indian Love Lyrics,” by the as 
sisting vocalist of the evening, Adelaide 
Sutton, who met with a fine receptio 
upon this, her first appearance in Cal. 














gary. Her second group of songs in 
cluded “The Jasmine Door” of Alicea 
Scott, “Slave Song,” Del Riego, and 


Woodman’s charming spring song, “An 
Open Secret,” and, in response to an en- 
core, sang “Mighty Lak a Rose.” 

The Russian Suite by Woerst with its 
appealing violin solo, which was really 
beautifully played by Mary McKinnon, 
met with high appreciation. 

The début of Dolores Von Apalup, 
Gold Medalist, of the Associated Board, 
R. A. M. and R. C. M., created a deep 
interest, and the little pianist quite ful- 
filled all expectations in her reading of 
Mozart’s Eighth Concerto. Her playing 
showed a breadth of touch and a com- 
mand of the keyboard far beyond her 
years. The cadenza performed by Do- 
lores Von Apalup was written for her by 
her teacher, Annie Glen Broder, founded 
upon a figure in the connecting episode. 
Needless to say, the little student met 
with a splendid reception. 

Maurice Ward’s interpretation of the 
beautiful slow movement and finale of 
the Violin Concerto, Op. 64, of Mendels- 
sohn’s, led by Mrs. Dudley Smith and 
accompanied by Mrs. Glen Broder, was 
admirable. This clever young violinist 
is making rapid strides in his art, and 
big things may be expected of him. 

Sir Alexander McKenzie’s lovely Bene- 
dictus brought a fine program to a close. 
Much credit is due Mrs. Dudley Smith 
and those who worked so ably with her. 
Mention must also be made of Mrs. Glen 
Broder’s fine support as an accompanist. 

A considerable number of Calgary’s 
well-known music lovers braved the in- 
clement weather to attend the Rev. J. 
McCartney Wilson’s lecture on sym- 
phony music, under the auspices of the 
Robertson College Guild in Knox Church 
on Tuesday evening. Mrs. McWilliams 
introduced the speaker of the evening, 
and he proceeded to make clear to his 
audience the origin and development of 
symphony. 

The Academy of Music of Calgary, 
which was founded by the late Wilfred 
V. Oaten, has been taken over by Mr. 
and Mrs. R. W. MacMurray and May- 
nard Joiner, conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, and will continue work 
under the name of the North West Con- 
servatory of Music. L. I. W. 





Dubuque High School Pupils Produce 
“Martha” 


DUBUQUE, Iowa, May 12.—The High 
School Glee Club and orchestra were 
heard in a concert performance of Flo- 
tow’s “Martha” on May 7, at the Grand 
Theater. The soloists were from Chicago, 
pupils of Eduardo Sacerdote, and _in- 
cluded Ruth Kuerth, soprano; Sylvia 
Loder, contralto, and Waldo Smith, 
tenor. Burton Thacher sang the baritone 
part. Juanita Hein was accompanist and 
Franz Otto musical director. R. F. 





Le Trio Intime Appears in San Diego 


_ SAN DIEGO, CAL., May 20.—Le Trio In- 

time, composed of Jay Plowe, flautist, 
Ilya Bronson, ’cellist, and Alfred Kast- 
ner, harpist, appeared as a special at- 
traction for the Amphion Club at the 
Spreckles Theater last evening. This 
unique combination hails from Los An- 
geles and presented a very interesting 
program. They were assisted by Maurine 
Dyer, mezzo soprano, with Mrs. Henion 
Robinson at the piano. There is no ques- 
tion but that this trio will have a bril- 
liant career for their work is not only 
most interesting but exceptionally well 
given. W. F. R. 
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Santa Barbar 








‘fhousands Act in Festival 
Newly Organized to Cele- 
brate Old Santa Barbara— 
Arthur Farwell, Wallace 
Rice and Samuel Hume, the 
Leading Spirits—Old Span- 
ish Customs Commemo- 
rated 

YANTA. BARBARA, May 16.—Santa 
S Barbara, a beautiful little California 
city of 20,000 persons, distinguished itself 
cn April 28, by instituting an annual fes- 

val, to be known as La Primavera. It is 
the first time, it is believed, that an 

\merican community has chosen to cele- 

rate its own beauty without reference to 
any historical date or event and without 
the least thought of commercial adver- 
tisement or gain. Yet the whole town dec- 
rated itself, gave a great pageant- 
masque in which more than 500 persons 
were involved, lent its streets to dancing 
children at the busiest hour of the after- 
noon following the single perforniance 
of the masque, and kept open doors in 
‘every hotel and club that evening, with 
dancers and guitarists from the stage 
to give exhibition dances everywhere, in- 
cluding the streets. 

This city has a larger proportion of 
the old pioneer Spanish families among 
its residents to-day- than any other city 
in the country, and it was to commemo- 
rate this fastly fading life that the fes- 
tivities were instituted, especially the old 
Spanish songs and dances, which sur- 
vive chiefly in the memories of elderly 
ladies of the most charming type and 
manner. In fact, it was the revival ot 
them at the fiesta held last Fourth of 
July that brought this festival to birth 
and now to fruition. 

During the winter there met Arthur 
Farwell, the best known of the leaders 
of community music in this country, and 
Wallace Rice, who wrote pageants for 
the Indiana and Illinois centennial cele- 
brations in 1916 and 1918. Mr. Farwell 
had an ideal in his mind for many years 
of a great community music drama; Mr. 
Rice had an ideal of what he called a 
pageant opera. Translated into being, 
they blended happily. Mr. Farwell was 
in Santa Barbara, conducting the com- 
munity chorus to success; Mr. Rice was 
there to write the book of a masque or 
pageant for La Primavera festival; both 


had heard the Spanish music for sing- 
ing and dancing, in which Mr. Farwell, 





Arthur Farwell, Musical Director of the 
Festival and Conductor of the Chorus 
and Orchestra 


llaborating with Charles F. Lummis, 
4S an expert. 

The masque, it soon appeared, was 
‘garded by its author largely as a dra- 
atic and fanciful frame for the Span- 
nh songs and danees to be told in blank 
‘rse, allowing the music to speak for it- 
lf by furnishing the atmosphere too dif- 
cult in other circumstances to attain. 
ls music, let it be understood, was writ- 
‘n down from the lips and fingers of 
omen born in the good old days of peace 
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a Decorates Itself for Spring Pageant 











“La Primavera,” Santa Barbara’s Masque, Showing a General View of the Stage at a Public Rehearsal | 


and plenty before the coming of the 
American flag, some of them still re- 
fusing to speak a word of English. 

At Mr. Rice’s instance, Samuel J. 
Hume, director of the Greek Theater at 
the University of California, was en- 
gaged as pageant master. His first care 
was to secure Mr. Farwell’s valuable 
assistance as director of the special 
Primavera Chorus and orchestra. Be- 
tween the three men the closest artistic 
and social co-partnership followed. Mr. 
Rice offered to rewrite the masque to 
suit Mr. Hume’s ideas; Mr. Hume’s one 
care was to stage the masque to gain 
Mr. Rice’s approval, and Mr. Farwell 
had a single thought, to utilize to the 
full the delightful Spanish folk-music 
which had been gathered under the 
author’s direction. 

What followed is really notable. Few 
cities of the Pacific Coast had ever given 
anything in the nature of a public per- 
formance in literary or dramatic form 
written especially for out-of-door per- 
formance, and on such a scale. Yet the 
little city of Santa Barbara rose as one 
man—or woman—to the occasion. Every 
woman’s club, every fraternal society, 
every musical and singing society in- 
cluding representatives of all the church 
choirs, every civic association, and every 
religious body stood squarely behind the 
pious task of commemorating ancestral 
virtues. : 

The Franciscan Mission in Santa 
Barbara, for example, is the oldest sur- 
viving institution of its kind, with an 
honorable and devoted history extending 
without interruption back nearly 140 
years. The text of the masque was read 
to the Fathers who not only accepted 
it without change but set the students 
in St. Anthony’s College to ascertain- 
ing if it was really a masque in the older 
significance of the term. Satisfied of 
that, they supplied all their students for 
the purpose of enacting the parts of 
the Padre and his Friars in the stage 
performance. They sang two ancient 
Latin hymns, “Vexilla Regis” and “Tel- 
luris Alme Conditor,” known in Protest- 
ant hymnals as “The Royal Banners 
Forward Go” and “All Bountiful Creator, 
Who,” respectively, and conducted in the 
ancient manner the ritual of the Exal- 
tation of the Cross. 

Many of the Spanish songs and dances 
were written in Santa Barbara, and quite 
unknown to the collectors of such music. 
Only one song-dance, as such. “El Som- 
brero Blanco,” was added to the masque. 
But to a number of the songs, “La 
Manona,” “Sin Ti,’ “Las Majnanitas,” 
“Ta Chacha” and others, dances were 
contrived by Eduardo Valencia. who ar- 
rived from Spain by way of Mexico in 
time to be of the most valuable assistance. 


Senor Valencia, in a green shirt, purple 
neckerchief, silver trimmed sombrero, 
silver laced trousers, pink garters on his 
arms, and a long riata in his hand, was 
not exactly the unobserved of all observ- 
ers during the festival. The choral 
dances were not the least noteworthy of 
the features of the show. Another fea- 
ture, to utilize to the full the songs that 
could not be used in the dramatic action, 
were choral interludes between the acts, 
especially that noteworthy serenade, 
“Era la Noche.” In every case the mood 
of the music fitted that of the actors, 
and at the same time supplied the clos- 
est of links between a distant past and 
what would otherwise have been an over- 
powering present. 

The chorus brought together by Mr. 
Farwell comprised 200 voices. Thirty- 
five members of the Philharmonic and 

phony orchestras of “Los Angeles 
supplied the instrumental music through- 
out, the orchestration, always from the 
plans and under the direction of the busy 
Mr. Farwell, coming from the skilled 
hands and fine musical mind of Harley 
Hamilton of that city. To accompany 
the incoming of the successive waves of 
immigrants many marches were used: 
“The Royal March” of Spain, “Yankee 


‘Doodle,” “El Hymne de Riego,” and the 


Mexican and American national anthems 
being among them. An old wedding 
march written by Senora Herminia Lee 
(née De la Guerra), was discovered, 
which had never been played in public, 
and to its strains the bridal feasters 
entered the scene. Three simple and ex- 
quisitely innocent Spanish dances, “El 
Son,” “La Jota,” and “La Contradanza,” 
were part of the closing festivities. 

The stage, eighty feet in width, was 
so set in the hillside bounding the historic 
De la Guerra gardens on the side toward 
the Santa Yiiez Mountains that the de. 
clivities on both sides of it could be 
utilized for the gorgeous processions, of 
Indians, of Friars, of dancers and sol- 
diers, that pageantized the masque. This 
gave Mr. Hume fully 300 feet for his 
spectacles, while the upper stage was 
set by nature with two varieties: of 
cactus, olive and pear and pepper trees 
and two great double-trunked eucalypti. 
Here dwelt chiefly the masauers, Prima- 
vera, spirit of Santa Barbara and of 
everlasting spring, and her’ twelve 
Dancing Months, who were the loveliest 
girls, many of them from old Spanish 
families, in ‘the city, selected after com- 
petition lasting through several weeks. 
There was a group of dancers from the 
high school, another from the State 
normal school, still another from the 
parochial schools. Mrs. Stephen Geoffrey 
Gates, of Montecito, was the prima 
donna, while The Duende, the Spanish 


household imp of mischief who furnished 
the comic relief, was an English butler. 

From first to last no fewer than 2500 
persons, of every rank and station and 
every age, joined in this extraordinary 
community effort. When it is reflected 
that this is a full quarter of the adult 
residents of the town, and that 3000 
persons attending the last full dress re- 
hearsal, including all the children of the 
public and parochial schools, and 6000 
more the single evening performance, it 
will be seen that fully half the entire 
pepulation was actively engaged in the 
enterprise. This establishes, it is be- 
lieved, a record in these United States. 

J. J. H. 


Florence Macbeth Triumphs in Festival 
at Bowling Green, Ky. 


Following Florence Macbeth’s recent 
success at the Bowling Green, Ky., 
Festival, her managers, Winton & Liv- 
ingston, received a telegram from Will 
B. Hill, president of the Oratorio Society 
of that city, congratulating them on this 
splendid artist’s triumph. In his tele- 
gram Mr. Hill says that Miss Macbeth 
was given an ovation after every number 
and was proclaimed one of the greatest 
coloraturas ever heard there. 


CHARLES TROWBRIDGE 


TITTMANN 


BASSO 
Address personally: 901 Evans Building, 
Washington, D. © 


RECENT NOTICES 
New York Oratorio Society 
Festival 
April 9, 1920 | 


(Pilgrim’s Progress, Walter Damrosch, 
Conductor) | 


‘“‘Among the soloists, Miss Curtis and Mr. Tiltmann 
did by far the best singing. * * * Mr. Tittmann’s 
treatment of The Dreamer and Mr. Money Love was 


excellent.’’—-Herbert F. Peyser in Musical America, | 
April 17, 1920. | 
‘Mr. Charles T. Tittmann displayed admirable fer- 
vor as The Dreamer and suitable qualities as Mr 


Money Love.’’—Richard Aldrich in New York Times, 


April 10, 1920 
Apollo Musical Club of Chicago 
April 18, 1920. 


(Bach B Minor Mass, Harrison Wild 
Conductor) 


‘Mr. Charles Trowbridge Tittmann was the bass 
and he brought to the work a voice of unusual rich 
ness and he had gq firm grasp of the music His 
singing was in the spirit of the work. the broad 
phrases were given with solidity and in the decorative 
passages his tone was very smooth and even Mr 
Tittmann made a pronounced impression.’’—Karletor 
Hackett in Chicago Evening Post, April 19, 1920 

“‘Mr. Tittmann * * * compelled sincere admiratio: 
for his singing of the uoniam Tu.’’—W. L. Hubbard 
in Chicago Daily Tribune, April 19, 1920 
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LONGY SCHOOL OF BOSTON 
HOLDS COMMENCEMENT 


Annual Concert Introduces the Little 
Daughter of Conductor Monteux 
as a Pianist 


Boston, May 14.—The annual com- 
mencement concert of the Longy School 
took place in Steinert Hall last Saturday 


afternoon. An interesting and diversified 
program was given by present and past 
members of the school with the assist- 
ance of a few guests. One of the stars 
of the afternoon was Denise Monteux, 
the six-year-old daughter of Pierre Mon- 
teux, the conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony. Perched high on an elevated 
piano stool, her feet a good ten inches 
from the pedals, this engaging little girl 
of the dark curls and serious demeanor 





~ wended her way through two of Schu- 


mann’s shorter pieces with scrupulous 
regard for repeats. She also gave evi- 
dence of having inherited her father’s 
sense of rhythm. 

More advanced pianists of the after- 
noon were Nancy Powell and Arge 
Gerry; Madeleine Raynaud gave songs 
by Debussy, Dupare and Carpenter and 
Marion Moorhouse displayed her ’cello 
technique in the first movement of a dry 
concerto by Servais. Unusual ensemble 
numbers were a quaint Mozart trio for 
oboe, clarinet, and bassoon, admirably 
played by Messrs. Longy, Mimart, and 
Laus of the Boston Symphony, and a 
quartet of flutes led by Verne Powell, the 
well known Boston flutist, in a Rondo 


Capriccioso by the American composer, 
Bennett. Mr. Powell and his associates, 
Marion Jordan, Alice McLaughlin, and 
Walter Knight played well together and 
demonstrated many of the pleasing ef- 
fects possible for this rarely heard com- 
bination. 

For the closing feature Marion Chapin 
contributed four songs, by Hageman, 
Staub and Saint-Saéns. Beauty of tone 
and warmth of feeling distinguished her 
singing. In an intermission Georges 
Longy, director of the school, distributed 
diplomas and medals to the deserving 
graduates, and Renée Longy-Miquelle an- 
nounced an important change in the 
school’s examination schedule. Hereto- 
fore, the school has conducted examina- 
tions only once a year—in April. To 
accommodate students, particularly pro- 
fessionals, who find it impossible to be 
in Boston at that time of year, there will 
now be two sets of examinations: one in 
April, as formerly, and another the first 
week in October. ae 3 





Lambert Murphy in Wellsville, N. Y. 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y., May 20.—Under 
the auspices of the Wellsville Musical 
Club, Clarence F. Read, president, a 
recital was given recently in the High 
School Auditorium by Lambert Murphy, 
tenor. Mr. Murphy’s program was a 
most interesting one, including operatic 
arias and songs. He was enthusiastical- 
ly received. The recital was the first 
given under the auspices of the Club 
which intends next year to sponsor a 
series. 


— 
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LEVITZKI AND SPARKES 
IN QUAKER CITY CONCERT 





Pianist and Soprano Offer Services in 
Kannerstein Benefit—City 
Soloists Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, May 10.—The memori- 
al concert given for the benefit of the 
widow and children of the late Gregory 
Kannerstein, was very successful, the 


Academy of Music containing a large au- 
dience. Mischa Levitzki and Lenora 
Sparkes of the Metropolitan contributed 
their services. Mr. Levitzki played with 
rarely beautiful art a Chopin group, an 
admirable prelude in F Sharp Minor by 
Mr. Kannerstein, one of the late com- 
poser’s best compositions, Rachmaninoff’s 
G Minor Prelude and the Schulz-Evler, 
arrangement of the “Blue Danube 
Waltz.” Miss Sparkes who is better 
known here for her operatic roles than 
as a concert.singer, proved her high stat- 
us in the latter capacity both on the 
scores of fitting management of voice 
and possession of the lyric as well as 
dramatic sense. She gave an operatic 
accent to some of her numbers, notably 
the “Vissi d’Arte,”’ from “Tosca.” 
Musetta’s Waltz song from “La Bohéme” 
and English songs by Cowen as well as 
the beautiful French diction of Bachelet’s 
“Chére Nuit,” showed the scope of her 
voice and art. 

The Mendelssohn Club gave a fine 
choral concert, as the wind-up of its suc- 
cessful season of Bellevue-Stratford con- 
certs. N. Lindsey Norden, the conductor, 
led his highly skilled forces, which re- 
snonded with most delicate and ear rav- 
ishing nuances in some of the numbers. 
The eight-part songs with which Mr. 
Norden characteristically features many 
of his programs were well represented. 
Among the numbers put on the Club’s 
program for the first time were Antonio 
Lotti’s “Crucifixus,” Tolsyokoff’s “O, 
Shine Forth, New Jerusalem” and Brew- 
er’s “Alexander.” Mr. Norden’s fine 


arrangement of Rimsky-Korsakof 
“Song of India” was exquisitely sur 
The Mendelssohn Club’s prize song 
last year, “The Sheepfold” by William 
Webb and Archangelsky’s, “The Broo 
were repeated out of the club’s large re 
ertoire. John Barnes Wells, tenor, w 
the interesting soloist. Four songs fro 
“The Divan of Hafiz’ were especia 
admirable in their appropriate ly) 
manner of voicing. Mr. Wells renew 
his popularity with Philadelphians by } . 
good work. 

Mae Ebrey Hotz, soprano, gave h 
annual recital before an audience t} 
crowded Witherspoon Hall. Mrs. Hot 
programs deservedly have won in favo, 
with the musical public here till her re. 
tals are among the best attended of ¢ 
season. She was in splendid voice ap 
her artistry was marked. Opening wi'} 
Mozart’s “The Violet” and “Lullaby” 
she captivated the audience which co 
tinued under her sway until the very 
last encore. Hahn’s “Fétes Galantes.” 
sung with rich tones and splendid’ inte 
pretation, had to be repeated. Son: 
Liszt songs were beautifully voiced and 
Poldowski’s “L’Heure Exquise” revealed 
all the artistic values of the piece. Ff] 
lis Clark Hammann complemented the 
work of the singer with accompaniments 
that made the pianistic part of the pro. 
ceedings organic. Four Grieg songs, ex- 
quisitely sung, and others by Franz, 
Woodman, Braun and Hageman varied 
the program and made it representative 
of the several schools of song literature. 

An interesting introduction of three 
young artists was made at the Art Al- 
liance, under the auspices of the Regis- 
tration Committee whose function is to 
aid in developing talent. The program 
was excellently given by Eleanor Ren- 


ninger, pianist, Joseph Levy, violinist, 


and Llewellyn Roberts, baritone. Grace 
Bender and Helen Ranck were efficient 
accompanists. 

Beatrice Kendall Eaton, the Philadel- 
phia contralto, has been engaged for the 
summer tour of the Royal Scotch High- 
lander Band. W. R. M. 








WISCONSIN CHORUS SCORES 





University Club Ends Season—Bolm and 
Little Symphony in Madison 


MapIson, Wis., May 14.—On May 13, 
at the Madison High School auditorium, 


the University of Wisconsin Glee Club 
drew to a whirlwind finish a most suc- 
cessful season. Singing in their home 
town, at their home concert, to 1100 of 
their home folks lent a zest to their per- 
formance that was irresistible. The 
club has given a series of eighteen con- 
certs in Wisconsin tours, including Bara- 
boo, Stoughton, Fond du Lac, Green 
Bay, Kohler, Milwaukee and Racine. E. 


Earle Swinney,- vocal instructor in the. 


University. School of Music, and director 
of the club, deserves highest praise for 
the excellent coaching which he has giv- 
en this organization. Through his ef- 
forts the University of Wisconsin now 
has the best men’s glee club. that it has 
ever had. — 

Music lovers here were given a most 
delightful afternoon and evening when 
the Bryn Mawr Club brought to this city 
the Adolph Bolm Ballet Intime and the 
Barrére Little Symphony. These two 
organizations faced approximately sev- 
enteen hundred enthusiasts in the course 
of two performances in the Madison 
High School auditorium on May 8. This 
is the third appearance ‘of the Little 
Symphony in Madison and enthusiasm 
for them is not on the wane. The au- 
dience was charmed by the piquancy and 
loveliness of their music. Numerous en- 
cores were exacted. The audience evi- 
dently also appreciated the ability of the 
talented conductor, Carlos Salzédo. 
Adolph Bolm and his ballet have won 
an enduring place in the hearts of the 
Madison art-loving public by their splen- 
did rhythmic interpretations of the music 
masters. The exuberance of Margit 
Leeraas in Glazounow’s “Panaderos,” the 
loveliness of Ruth Page in Chopin’s 
“Valse” and the strength of Adolph Bolm 
in Rachmaninoff’s “Prelude” will not 
soon be forgotten. The Ballet and Lit- 
tle Symphony were brought to Madison 
by the Bryn Mawr alumnae in the inter- 
est of the Bryn Mawr endowment. The 
Madison public should be grateful to 
this organization of women for securing 
this superfine attraction. eae 





Lenora Sparkes Sings at Many Festivals 


Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan so- 
prano, has had to make some long rail- 
road jumps in order to fill her May Fes- 
tival engagements. On May 11, she was 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony, 
Frederick Steck, conductor, at the Syra- 
cuse Festival. She had to leave immedi- 


ately after to sing with the Russian 
Symphony, Modest Altschuler, conduc- 
tor, at the Columbia, S. C. Festival on 
May 15. The following day she started 
north aga‘n with Ann Arbor, Mich., as 
her goal, where she sang the soprano 
part in the Verdi “Requiem” on May 20. 





Houston Flocks to Four Performances by 
Scotti Opera Forces 


Houston, TEx., May 9.—Last night’s 
performance of “Bohéme” closed a bril- 
liantly successful series of four operas 
given here by the Scotti Grand Opera 
Company. Every performance was at- 
tended by unusually big audiences even 
for grand opera in Houston—and the city 
is proud of her record along that line. 
Edna W. Saunders, who serves as loca! 
manager for Scotti here, announced on 
the programs of this week that she has 
already booked for appearances in Hous- 
ton during the season of 1920-21, The 
Chicago Grand Opera _ Association, 
American Grand Opera Company, Scotti 
Grand Opera Company and the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. W. H. 





Mrs. Snyder to Teach in St. Paul During 
Summer 


Mrs. Frederick H. Snyder, New York 
vocal teacher, has closed her studios in 
the Nevada for the current season, where 
her teaching schedule has been an un- 
usually crowded one. Her many pupils 
of the past winter included among others, 
singers from both the Metropolitan and 
Chicago opera companies. Mrs. Snyder 
left for her summer home in St. Paul, 
Minn., May 15, where she will resume 
her summer classes at the “Cross Roads.” 
She expects to return to New York Oct. 
1, and plans to re-open her studios here 
about that date. 





National Opera Club Elects 


The National Opera Club of America 
held its annual election of the organ- 
ization at the Waldorf-Astoria on May 
13. Mme. Katherine Evans Von Kler- 
ner was re-elected president. Other of 
ficers chosen were: First Vice President, 
Mrs. Clementine De Vere Sapio; Second 
Vice President, Mrs. Angelique Orr: 
Fifth Vice President, Mrs. Oscar Han 
merstein; Recording Secretary, Kather 
ine Noak Fique; Corresponding Secr: 
tary, Mrs. Evadne P. Turner; Assista”' 
Corresponding Secretary, Rossie Dieh': 
Treasurer, Mrs. Augustus McManus; 
Historian, Mrs. J. Willis Smith; Dire: 
tors, Mrs. J. W. Loeb, Mrs. Frank Avery, 
Mrs. Samuel Schiff, Mrs. Owen Kildar 
Susan Hawley Davis, Mrs. De Witt Cook. 
Mrs. Montague and Mrs. Mary Nixon. 
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GREELEY’S FIFTH FESTIVA 
PROVES BRILLIANT EVENT 





Ethelynde Smith and Louis Kreidler Head the List of Soloists 
in Colorado Féte—J. C. Kendel Conducts Choral and Or- 


chestral Forces 





XN REELEY, COL., May 10.—The fifth 

annual May music festival was 
launched Sunday evening, May 2, with a 
performance of the “Messiah,” J. C. 
Kendel conducting. 

Bad luck attended the two opening 
performances of the festival this year. 
A combination of misfortunes, chief of 
which was the absence of Ernest Davis 
whose manager wired at almost the last 
moment that Mr. Davis was not avail- 
able at this time, caused a mediocre per- 
formance Sunday evening and detracted 
much from the Monday evening perform- 
ance. A mediocre performance is some- 


thing Mr. Kendel, director of the festival, 
has never before perpetrated, and it is 
safe to say it will never happen again. 

The visiting artists, Ethelynde Smith, 
Mrs. Lloyd Fulenwider, Edward Wolters 
and Dwight Cooke sustained their parts 
creditably. Mrs. Fulenwider and Mr. 
Wolters are popular Denver singers and 
Mr. Cooke is a Chicago man possessing 
a good voice and an ease of manner 
which carried him successfully through 
the trying ordeal of substituting for the 
much advertised Ernest Davis. Mr. 
Wolters sang the difficult bass solos in 
excellent style, his work eliciting much 
applause. Ethelynde Smith sang in an 
authoritative manner the familiar so- 
prano solos. 

The performance opened with a group 
of songs by Ethelynde Smith, who sur- 
ceeded in pleasing her audience in spite 
of the fact that the stage was in dark- 
ness except for a spotlight which was 
held on the piano for the convenience 
of the accompanist. Later the lights 
came on and “The Golden Legend” by 


Sullivan was begun and proceeded=des- 
lightfully through two scenes whert the 


lights went out for good, bringing the 
performance to an abrupt end. 

The personnel of the quartet for the 
“Legend” was Mrs. Phyllis Perrini Lee, 
soprano; Mrs. Lloyd Fulenwider, con- 
tralto; Dwight Cooke, tenor, and Louis 
Kreidler, baritone. Louis Kreidler, the 
star of the festival, instantly established 
his right to his big reputation. He had 
created for Lucifer an atmosphere of 
diabolic wickedness when the permanent 
interruption to the performance occurred. 


mirably with his part. Mrs. Lee and 
Mrs. Fulenwider, both pupils of John 
C. Wilcox of Denver, displayed charming 
voices and excellent training especially 
as regards clearness and naturalness of 
enunciation. 

The chorus and orchestra, both under 
the direction of J. C. Kendel, rose to 
brilliant heights in the “Legend” only 
to be completely thwarted by the ele- 
ments. The unaccompanied chorus “O 
Gladsome Light” was a real hit of choral 
art. 

On Tuesday evening Louis Kreidler 
gave a delightful song recital. Begin- 
ning with Handel’s “Hear Me Ye Winds 
and Waves,” his program included “The 
Last Hour” by Kramer which was es- 
pecially well liked, a group of lovely 
French songs, numbers in English and 
finally the “Toreador Song” from ‘“Car- 





Louis Kreidler, a Leading Artist at the 
Festival 


men.” Mr. Kreidler was generous with 
his encores but the audience evinced an 
insatiable appetite for ballads-and kept 
him singing them until he was forced 
to set a limit. Mr. Kreidler, by the way, 
sings ballads as charmingly as he does 
arias, which is not the case with all 


big singers. Besides possessing unusual 
range, power and resonance there is a 
youthful, buoyant quality in Mr. Kreid- 
ler’s voice which is particularly exhila- 
rating to an audience. Mrs. C. E. South- 
ard, a local pianist, accompanied both 
Miss Smith and Mr. Kreidler. Both sing- 
ers were generous in praise of her work. 

No matter how many stars are en- 
gaged for the festival or what their 
magnitude, the big night for a great 
many is the comic opera night with vocal 
talent in the cast. This year the opera 
chosen was “The Mikado” and a happy 
choice it proved to be. The cast, which 
was made up of Teachers’ College stu- 
dents and faculty members, with a few 
common citizens thrown in for good 


measure, rollicked through the piece with 
“The Mikado” 


happy abandon. cast 





Notable Figures at the Greeley, Colo., 
Festival; Reading From Left to Right: 
Mrs. C. E. Southard, Accompanist; 
Ethelynde Smith, Soprano, and J. C. 
Kendel, Conductor of the Festival. 


sustained the fun and the interest to the 
very last and presented a fitting ending 
to the festival. 

One of the interesting features of the 
“Mikado” was the orchestration which 
was done by Ramon Hunt, a talented 
young student at the college, protegé of 
Mr. Kendel and his right hand man in 
things musical. Mr. Hunt also took up 
the baton when Mr. Kendel laid it down 
to assume the role of Mikado in the 
opera. 

For the fifth consecutive time the fes- 
tival was self-supporting. L. W. C. 





Ellen Gorton Davis Gives Organ Solos 
in Carnegie Hall 


Ellen Gorton Davis, the New York 
pianist and organist, gave a short pro- 
gram of organ works which formed the 
musical part of an entertainment held 
in Carnegie Hall May 13. She was heard 
in numbers of Guilmant, Mendelssohn, 
Lemare, Lemaigre, Zamecnik and Saint- 
Saéns. She was cordially received by a 
large audience. 


TWO MAY FESTIVALS 
IN BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Minneapolis Orchestra with 
Noted Soloists and Local 
Philharmonic Heard 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. May 14.—This 
city has been singularly fortunate this 
year by having two complete May festi- 
vals. The first was the annual festival 
of the Amateur Club on May 1, when 
the Minneapolis Symphony gave two con- 
certs with Emma Noe, George Raseley 
and Harriet McConnell as soloists. The 


feature of this festival was the début 
of Evelyn Mays of this city, who played 
a Liszt concerto with orchestra, achiev- 
ing a great success. 

The second festival was given by the 
newly organized Philharmonic Society 
on May 11,13 and 14. The first concert 
was given by 600 school children under 
the direction of Mabel Glenn, in which 
the children sang “The Walrus and Car- 
penter” successfully. The second con- 
cert was given by the Association of 
Commerce Glee Club of forty male voices 
under the baton of Alfred Hiles Bergen. 
The greatest interest, however, centered 
around the new Choral Club of 200 mem- 
bers under Mr. Bergen’s direction. They 
sang “Elijah” complete, assisted by a 
professional quartet and a symphony or- 
chestra of twenty-five men from St. 
Louis. The performance was very spir- 
ited and considering the newness of the 
chorus it was sung well. James Reeder 
and Vera Pearl Kemp were the pianists. 
The concerts were given in the new High 
School Auditorium which was packed for 
all performances. C. E. S. 








Galli-Curci Wins San Diego 


SAN DiecGo, CAL., May 6.—Mme. Galli- 
Curci gave the closing concert of the 
Super-Artists Course at the Spreckles 
Theater last evening. This was the 
artist’s first visit to San Diego and it 
is safe to say she has received no greater 


ovation anywhere. The theater was 
packed and hundreds of people were 
turned away. Fully 500 persons were 
crowded on the stage and the orchestra 
pit was also filled. Probably no artist 
has ever sung indoors here to a larger 
audience than did Galli-Curci. last. night. 
Her program, which was made up of 
operatic arias and some of the lighter 
songs, was splendidly given. Encores 
were called for and she responded gener- 
ously. Manuel Berenguer, flautist, as- 
sisted in the obbligatos and also gave 
one solo number. Homer Samuels, the 
accompanist, added much to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. W. F. R. 


The Incomparable Contralto 


Is Turning Thousands Away 


Greater Than Capacity Houses Everywhere 
NEXT SEASON NOW BOOKING 
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DENVER CAPITULATES 


TO FAMOUS VISITORS 





Ysaye and Elman Offer Their 
Duet Program—Grainger 
Ends Oberfelder Series 


DENVER, May 22.—Ysaye and Elman 
gave their famous violin duet program 
under the Oberfelder management at the 
Auditorium on May 15, before an au- 
dience of several thousand. Despite the 
inevitable monotony of such a program, 


the perfection of the performance and. 


the eminence of the artists awakened 
much enthusiasm, and there were many 
recalls. 

Percy Grainger gave a recital on May 
6, closing the Oberfelder subscription 
series, and stirred his audience to genuine 
enthusiasm. His program -was_ un- 
hackneyed and there was, about all of 
his readings, the stamp of an original 
mind, and a courage that broke the fet- 
ters of dry tradition. The recent recit- 
als here of Rachmaninoff and Grainger 
must have made the conventional pian- 
ists sit up and blink. While Grainger 
was enthusiastically applauded for every 
offering of the evening, it was in his 
own compositions that he aroused the 
greatest demonstration. 

The Tuesday Musical Club chorus of 
women’s voices, under direction of Bes- 
sie Dade Hughes, presented the comic 
opera, “Miss Cherryblossom,” by John 
Wilson Dodge at the Woman’s Club 
Theater on May 4, as a benefit for the 
Denver Community Service. The chorus 
scored by its spirited singing and ani- 
mated action. Carol Walker was greatly 
admired in the title réle, and she was 
ably supported by the other principals: 
Mrs. Howard Sleeper, and Harry Good- 
heart, D. G. Angevine, Robert D. Ken- 
worthy, Ray Phillips, Carl Bookwalter 
and George D. Pitzipios. There was a 
small but efficient orchestra and the 
operetta was nicely staged. The Tuesday 
Club is repeating the opera this evening 
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for the soldiers at the recuperation 
hospital located just outside this city. 

Chellie Stevens Wright, an exception- 
ally well-equipped young pianist, was 
presented in recital on the evening of 
May 14, by Blanche Dingley Mathews, 
her teacher. Miss Wright, who is but 
fourteen years old, played a program 
that would have been a dignified offering 
from any concert pianist, including 
works of Haydn, Beethoven-Busoni, 
Brahms, Dett, Debussy, Albeniz and 
Chopin. Phyllis Perini-Lee, soprano, as- 
sisted, singing, among other things, two 
manuscript songs by Fred R.° Wright, 
father of the pianist, who played the 
accompaniments. 

Palmer Christian, Denver’s municipal 
organist, gave a recital in Santa Fe, 
N. M., last week in the Catholic Ca- 
thedral. J. C. W. 


A JOURNALISTIC DEPARTURE 


Denver “Rocky Mountain News” Issues 
Complete Music Section, First in West 


The Rocky Mountain News of Denver, 
Col., recently issued a complete music 
section of twelve pages. This supple- 
ment, the largest of its kind in the West, 
was prepared and edited by Edwin J. 
Stringham, music critic of the News. 

Features of interest are a page article 
on “How to Appreciate Orchestral 
Music,” illustrated with pictures of every 
instrument in common use in an orches- 
tra, including, strings, brasses, woodwinds 
and percussion instruments; an article 
on “Primitive and: Ancient Music,” and 
articles on community singing, municipal 
organ recitals, and on the development of 
the piano. 











Beatrice MacCue Is Soloist at Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. 


Beatrice MacCue, the New York con- 
tralto, was soloist at the musicale, given 
at Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. 
Y., on May 16. The popular contralto 
was heard to great advantage in two 
groups of songs, including compositions 
by Cadman, Rogers, Speaks, Arthur, 
Metcalf and Spross and was applauded 
heartily. Lucius Hosmer is the director 
of the Briarcliff Quintet, which was 
heard in works of Lachner, Tours, Matt 
and Verdi. 
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ALICE NIELSEN HEARD 


IN BOSTON AGAIN 


After Several Years, Soprano 
Gives Recital Assisted by 
Jean Bedetti 


BosToN, May 19.—It does not always 

happen that an artist returns to scenes of 
former successes and scores such a re- 
markable achievement as did Alice Niel- 
sen when she gave a recital in Symphony 
Hall the early part of this month. No 
artist has a firmer place in the affections 
of Boston concert-goers than has this 
prima donna of former Boston opera 
days. She won a place of distinction for 
herself at that time, and in this, her first 
public appearance here for several sea- 
sons, she charmed an audience which 
completely filled the large auditorium 
and displayed to those present a voice 
which has gained to a marked degree in 
color and also in volume. All this was 
accomplished in spite of the fact that 
she had just completed a long and taxing 
tour of the Far West. 
Bedetti, solo ’cellist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. William Reddick was 
Miss Nielsen’s accompanist and Alfred 
De Voto acted in a similar capacity for 
Mr. Bedetti. Miss Nielsen sang “Deh 
vieni non tardar,” from “The Marriage 
of Figaro”; Bachelet, “Chére Nuit”; De- 
bussy, “Mandolin”; Duparc, “Extase’’; 
Fourdrain, “Papillon”; Vidal, Ariette; 
“Batti, Batti,” from “Don Giovanni”; 
Scott, Lullaby; Buzzi-Peccia, “Under the 
Greenwood Tree”; Lehmann, “The 
Weathercock”; Arensky, “But Lately in 
Dance”; Woodman, “An Open Secret.” 

This was an exacting program and 
one which would be a severe test upon 
any singer. Miss Nielsen has always 
been particularly ingratiating in her 





singing of Mozart. The aria from “The 


Marriage of Figaro” calls not only for 
purity of tone but also for sustained 
vocal work of a character which Miss 
Nielsen seems particularly well equipped 
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FORTUNE GALLO 


General Director of the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 


pany, at the close of a tour of 38 weeks of continued 
success, extends his grateful thanks and warm appre- 
ciation to his friends, patrons and the press, through- 


out this country and Canada, for their loyal support. 
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to maintain. The varying character . 
the numbers in the French group w: 
thoroughly appreciated by the artist a: 
gave very evident pleasure to t} 
audience. Taken altogether the recit 
was one of the most interesting of t} 
long list which has been presented j 
Boston this season. 

Mr. Bedetti played works of Breva 
Bruch, Glazounoff, Schumann and Po; 
per. He displayed a rich tone and mus 
cianly feeling in these numbers. 

Mr. Reddick was particularly happy | 
his accompaniments and Mr. De Voi 
also added to the pleasure of the ev 
ning. 





TORONTO CHORUS PRAISE}: 





K. of C. Society Gives Worthy Conce: 
—Other Local Events 


TORONTO, CANADA, May 13.—At t} 
annual concert of the Knights of Colun 
bus Choral Society at Massey Hall o 
May 12, Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” wa 
given a fine performance under th 
baton of D. A. Morel. The choir, whic 
now has a total of 250 voices, is on! 
in the second year of its existence, bu: 
proved itself an organization of hig) 
quality. Soloists were Lenore Ivey, con 
tralto; Henry Weldon, bass; Jules Rigon 
tenor, and Mme. Lucia de Munck, s 
prano. 

The annual recital of the senior pupi! 
of the Toronto Conservatory of Musi 
in Massey Hall on May 11 was a high): 
successful event. 

The pupils of Hope Morgan presente: 
an “Evening of Song” in the Masoni: 
Temple on May 10 before a good-size: 
audience. 

Wesley Methodist Church has remem 
bered the twenty-five young men from 
the congregation who lost their lives i: 
the war, by building a memorial organ, 
which was formally put into use o: 
Sunday, May 9. W. J. B. 





DUBUQUE, lowA.—Helen Kintzinger, so 
prano; Vera Wunderlich, mezzo, anid 
Hazel Brandon, contralto, gave a recita! 
on May 10 in the Gold Room of the 
Hotel Julien, for the benefit of the Baby 
Fold. They are pupils of Ella May 
Minert. 
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The San Carlo Grand Opera Company will open its annual tour at the Manhattan Opera House, New York, on Labor Day, September 6th. 
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Winetzkaja Foregoes Opera 
to Aid Son’s Musical Training 





Russian Mezzo-Soprano to De- 
vote Herself to Concert Work 
to Be with Little Son 


<7 EARS hence, an artist may be told 
the story of how he very seriously 
terfered with his mother’s operatic 
areer. This future artist is at the 
present time five years of age and is the 
very talented little son of Mme. Maria 


Winetzkaja, the Russian mezzo-soprano, 
who recently completed a successful oper- 
atie tour of South America. Mme. Wine- 
tzkaja having a very well developed and 
in fact intense maternal instinct, has de- 
termined to forego her operatic engage- 
ments and devote herself to concert en- 
tirely for the time being in order that 
she may remain in this country and be 
more closely in touch with the musical 
training of her child. The little fellow 
has already begun to take piano lessons 
and gives evidence of possessing that 
rare gift of absolute pitch. He occasion- 
ally insists upon singing duets with his 
mother. Mme. Winetzkaja believes that 
he will become an artist of distinction 
and she proposes to give him every pos- 
sibility. 

Although Mme. Winetzkaja was born 
in Russia, she has spent the past fifteen 
years in this country and has obtained 
practically her entire musical education 
here. When she was ten years f age she 
won a scholarship in the Imperial School 
at Kishineff, the town in southern Russia 
where she was born. 

“I feel that I am to all intents and 
purposes an American artist,” said Mme. 
Winetzkaja the other day to a MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative. “I may have 
the foreign temperament, whatever that 
is, but I am thoroughly American in my 
feelings and attitude on musical subjects. 
I have watched with great interest the 
wonderful success which American art- 
ists of American training have achieved. 
These artists are intelligent and per- 
sistent in their work. Persistency is one 
of the greatest factors in producing suc- 
cess and I think that perhaps I have 
acquired some of that quality myself. 





Photo by Gibson Studio 


Mme. Maria Winetzkaja, the Russian 


Mezzo-Soprano 


We have here in this country such fine 
audiences; people who understand and 
appreciate good music. I believe in the 
necessity for operatic artists to do con- 
cert work, because that really constitutes 
broadening and development of their 
abilities.” 

Mme. Winetzkaja will make a concert 
tour of British Columbia in July and 
August and will return for concert and 
recital engagements the early part of the 
coming season. D. L. 





MAY PETERSON IN OHIO 





Soprano Is Soloist for Cleveland Singers 
Club, Conducted by Gaul 


CLEVELAND, May 14.—A brilliant fu- 
ture is predicted for the Singers Club 
under the direction of its newly elected 


leader, Harvey B. Gaul of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Gaul, formerly a resident of Cleve- 
land, is well known in this city as com- 
poser and organist. He has many ad- 
mirable qualities to fit him for leader- 
ship of this large organization of male 
voices which has for twenty-seven years 
maintained a notable record of fine 
achievement. That he has originality, 
forceful vitality, and true musicianship 
were evident in his interesting program 
and his conducting of the chorus in its 
third and last concert of the season last 
evening in Masonic Hall. May Peterson, 
the soloist of the evening, was great suc- 
cess. Her sparkling vivacity added to 
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the admirable use of a beautiful voice re- 
ceived most favorable comment. 

The Finnish tenor Waino Sola, heard 
last evening in a program consisting 
mainly of the songs of his nation, won a 
complete artistic success. He was as- 
sisted by Ernst Linko, as accompanist 
and piano soloist. The Barrére Little 
Symphony in combination with the Bolm 
Ballet appeared hefore a very large and 
fashionable audience on Tuesday evening 
under the local management of Mrs. F. 
B. Sanders. A. B. 





Girl Pianist in Molian Début 

Sarah Barasch, a pianist of tender 
years, was heard in recital at Xolian 
Hall, on the evening of May 10, in a 
program that would have taxed the tech- 
nical and interpretative ability of a much 
older and more mature player. Miss 
Barasch succeeded with the majority of 
the audience, but those familiar with her 
numbers detected hesitations and omis- 
sions. Why well-meaning but misguided 












adults will permit children to appear in 
public when so obviously unready is one 
of the mysteries of the concert hall. The 
present case is no exception. Whether 
this young lady will develop into a u-eful 
member of the playing faculty remains to 
be seen, but at present there is litte in 
her performance in which the discrimi- 
nating listener can take particular pleas- 
ure. J. D. 





NAME MAINE ARTISTS 





Conductor Chapman Announces Com- 
plete Plans for Centennial Festival 


BANGOR, ME., May 12.—William R. 
Chapman, conductor of the Maine Music 
Festivals, has announced through the 
Eastern Music Association, the complete 
list of artists for the twenty-fourth an- 
nual event which will this season take 
the form of a great centennial music 
festival, Oct. 7, 8, 9, to be as follows: 
Rosa Raisa, soprano; Giacomo Rimini, 
tenor, of the Chicago Opera Association; 
Percy Grainger, the celebrated pianist- 
composer, who makes his third appear- 
ance in this city; Josef Turin, Russian 
tenor; Marjorie Squires, contralto; 
Rosalie Miller, soprano; Lawrence Leon- 
ard, baritone; Justin Lawrie and Harold 
Land, baritone. 

The chorus will give a program par- 
ticularly adapted to the centennial cele- 
bration, including Fletcher’s “Song of 
Victory,” Mr. Chapman’s “Maine’s Cen- 
tennial March,” John K. Paine’s “‘Centen- 
nial Hymn,” Henry Hadley’s “Song of the 
Marching Men,” from “The New Earth”; 
Charles Manney’s, “Shout aloud in Tri- 
umph,” Clay Smith’s, “Sorter Miss You” 
and Charles Scott’s, “With you dear.” 

Rosalie Miller, Marjorie Squires, Just- 
in Lawrie, and Harold Land, will sing 
the great quartet from Rossini’s, ‘‘Stabat 
Mater,” the finale from the fourth act of 
“Carmen,” Bizet, choruses from Verdi’s 
“Otello” and from Ponchielli’s, ‘La Gio- 
conda” will be given. 

The orchestra as in past seasons will 
come from Boston, many new composi- 
tions will be played by them including 
Percy Grainger’s latest compositions. 
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GOLDMAN SERIES TO BEGIN 





Summer Concerts on Columbia Campus 
Will Open June 7—Soloists Engaged 


Summer concerts will be inaugurated 
on the green at Columbia University, 
June 7. From an educational as well 
as from the standpoint of pure musical 
enjoyment, these concerts are arousing 
much interest. The Goldman Band, an 
organization of sixty of the foremost 
instrumentalists in America, under the 
direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, 
will give more than _ sixty concerts. 
Members are gathered from all the lead- 
ing symphonic and grand opera orches- 
tras in the country, including the New 
York Philharmonic, Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York Symphony, Philadel- 
phia Symphony, Cleveland Symphony, 
Cincinnati Symphony and other well- 
known musical bodies. 

Soloists already engaged include Har- 
riet McConnell, contralto; Gladys Ax- 
man, soprano of the Metropolitan; Meta 
Schumann, soprano; Marie Tiffany, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan; Alma Clay- 
burgh, soprano; Ernest S. Williams, cor- 
netist and Percy Grainger. At the con- 
cert on June 18, Percy Grainger will 
conduct two of his own works, one of 
which he has just transcribed for band. 
Other noted soloists will appear later. 

The prize contest for the best work 
for band by an American composer closed 
on May 1, and the works are now in the 
hands of the judges, Victor Herbert, 
Percy Grainger and John Philip Sousa. 
The winner will be announced shortly. 
The prize composition will be published 
by one of the largest publishing houses, 
and the composer will receive $250 in 
cash from Mr. Goldman. 

These concerts are free to the pub- 
lic, but admission is by ticket. Tickets 
will be mailed to those who address re- 
quest to “Summer Concerts,” Columbia 
University, New York City, and inclose 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 





The Lhevinnes in Yakima, Wash. 


YAKIMA, WASH., May 12.—Before the 
Ladies’ Musical Society Estelle Gray- 
Lhevinne, violinist and Mischa Lhevinne, 
pianist, appeared recently, gaining a gen- 
uine success for their admirable perfor- 
mances. To their program they brought 
an informal atmosphere that was delight- 
ful and won from their enthusiastic 
hearers many recalls and demands for 
extra numbers, in addition to the excel- 
lent program which they had prepared. 


PROMINENT SINGERS 
IN ENID’S FESTIVAL 


Davis, Eubank, Sharlow and 
Thatcher Are Supported 
by Chicago Symphony 
OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA., May 21.— 


Ernest Davis, tenor; Lillian Eubank, con- 
tralto of the Chicago Opera Association; 





Myrna Sharlow, soprano, and Burton 
Thatcher, baritone, supported by the 
Chicago Symphony, appeared at the 


seventh annual Spring Music Festival at 
Enid, Okla., May 12 to 15, when “The 
Messiah” was presented by the Enid 
Choral Society. More than 200 voices 
were heard in the choruses, accompanied 
by the Dyksterhuis Symphony Orches- 
tra. Fifteen hundred grade school chil- 


dren in costume staged a pageant at 
Government Springs as the concluding 
number of the festival. 

Two concerts were given Friday and 
Saturday nights in the High School au- 
ditorium under the auspices of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The artists 
were Wilmot Goodwin, baritone; Rudolf 
Kafka, violinist, and Nellie Bowman, 
pianist, each scoring a round of applause 
at the conclusion of every number. This 
is an annual event with the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, of which Mrs. W. G. 
Hatfield is president, the proceeds being 
used to further the general work of the 
organization. C. M. C. 





Boston Symphony Club Plays in New 
Bedford, Mass. 


NEw BeEpFrorD, MAss., May 10.—Under 
the auspices of the Provision Clerk’s 
Association, a concert of great interest 
was given at the New Bedford Theater, 
Sunday evening, May 9. The Boston 
Symphony Club of twelve nationally 
known artists, were assisted by Mme. 
Edith Weye, contralto. Included in the 
club is Robert Grinderson, violinist, of 
New Bedford, who, besides playing in 
ensemble numbers was also heard in 
solos. The other assisting artists were 
Alfred Holy, harpist, and Arthur Brooke, 
flautist and leader of the club. 

A. H. K. 
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smaller halls. Moiseiwitch is a good in- 
stance. He gave innumerable concerts 
at the Aeolian and the Wigmore Hall 
before he ventured to Queen’s Hall. The 
event was, in the business sense, the 
clinching of the hold he had already 
gained upon our public. Any performer 
who does this prematurely is running 
into danger, for, if the migration from 
a small hall to a large one carries pres- 
tige with it, it also makes it impossible 
to fall back on the small halls afterwards 
without a corresponding loss of prestige. 

Now the effect upon the English mind 
of artists whose very names are new to 
us making their first appearance at 
Queen’s Hall is that of pretentious ar- 
rogance. This is, of course, quite unjust. 
Most prejudices are. As a matter of 
fact the first American artist who did 
that this week impressed me as being 
quite unusually modest. But that does 
not alter the fact that many people went 
to Queen’s Hall with a subconscious feel- 
ing that they were challenging him to 
make good his pretensions, and that is 
not a helpful atmosphere for any artist’s 
first appearance in a new country. 


Impresario to the Foreground 


There are other pitfalls in the method 
of announcement. It may, for instance, 
be customary in America for the im- 
presario to give prominence to his own 
name, but the practice does not impress 
us. It is wasted upon us. Then the 
more musical of our concert-goers are not 
partial to the sensational. 

Heifetz, who is to make his first ap- 
pearance here a few days hence, has been 
advertised as the “sensational” young 
Russian violinist. As I have written 
elsewhere, we apply that word to a 
trapeze act, a murder, or an infringe- 
ment of the eleventh commandment, but 
not to a performance of the César 
Franck Sonata, which was the first work 
announced to be played. Moreover, the 
composer’s title of that work indicates a 


sonata for piano and violin, not even for 
violin and piano. The piano part is, to 
say the least, as important as the violin, 
and the two players should therefore be 
well balanced. What are we to under- 
stand when we find that, instead of their 
being bracketed, as is our custom, the 
pianist is relegated to a modest line at 
the foot of the program which reads “at 
the piano for Mr. Heifetz, Mr. Samuel 
Chotzinoff.” In this particular instance 
probably no great harm has been done, 
for Heifetz’s reputation has preceded him 
and has already been substantiated in 
a splendid series of gramophone records 
which have made a deep impression here. 
He will not suffer by these indiscretions, 
but a lesser man would have had to con- 
tend with a grave initial prejudice, due 
solely to injudicious showmanship. Such 
things may be trifles, but first appear- 
ances are very delicate affairs, and a dis- 
cordant trifle is often enough to hinder 
a complete success. 


Edward Morris’s Recital 


The first American recital of the week 
was that of Edward Morris at Queen’s 
Hall. His audience was so small that 
the room looked a veritable wilderness, 
but there was something about his man- 
ner which -won him immediate sympathy. 
His refined touch, and clean, bright tech- 
nique made his playing thoroughly enjoy- 
able, and I for one sincerely hope that 
he will not be deterred by his depressing 
experience. In the more thoughtful mo- 
ments of his program, he did not display 
much breadth of interpretation, but that 
is a quality which one expects from. an 
older artist, and which he doubtless will 
acquire in good time. Moreover, it is 
quite possible that the circumstances did 
not inspire him. He must have another 
try. 

Beulah Browne-Prentiss, an American 
dramatic soprano, who also appeared at 
Queen’s Hall, made a good impression 
with the musical quality of her voice. Her 
diction was not good, chiefly because the 
source of it was too far back, which made 
it extremely difficult to give consonants 
their full phonetic value. Naturally this 
was most noticeable in the French part 
of her program. Another adverse cir- 
cumstance was that among the first 
songs of her program were one or two 
which were too low for the best part of 
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her register, and which gave a wrong 
impression of her intonation, which after- 
ward proved to be both confident and 
accurate. It was the actual musical 
sound of her voice which made friends 
for her. 

A third American artist of the week 
was Cecil Fanning, who appeared at the 
Wigmore Hall. He is no stranger to 
us, and his fine baritone voice found 
many admirers. On the other hand, a 
singer who sings every song in the same 
manner, from Grétry to Duparc, neces- 
sarily incurs the charge of monotony. 
Like the accompanist he brought with 
him, H. B. Turpin, Mr. Fanning seems 
to be content to “deliver the goods” with- 
out attempting any subtlety of interpre- 
tation, Debussy’s “Noél des Enfants 
qui n’ont plus de Maisons” hurt our 
feelings as much by its lack of imagi- 
nation as the same song does when a 
singer succeeds in expressing its poign- 
ant simplicity. 

The other concerts of the week have 
been interesting, though not very event- 
ful. Alexander Cohen and Anderson 
Tyrer gave a very successful recital of 
modern sonatas for violin and piano. At 
the same time Bronislaw Huberman had 
an orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall, 
conducted by Albert Coates, to which his 
own most important contribution was a 
suite for violin and orchestra by Serge 
Taneieff. It is a curiously mixed work, 
some movements being of academic 
austerity, while one is frankly program 
music. The whole is very musicianly, as 
might be expected from so scholarly a 
composer, but it is not rich in human 
emotion. Moreover, its execution was 
marred by a mishap which brought the 
Gavotte to a stop. A movement which 
has to be begun over again inevitably 
misses the impression it ought to make. 


A New Scott Trio 


The same afternoon we had a new trio 
by Cyril Scott, played by Margaret and 
Beatrice Harrison, with the composer at 
the piano. As so often happens with this 
composer the exotic preciosity of his 
mannerisms took the listener’s attention 
away from the actual substance of the 
music. He is in this respect his own 
worst enemy. I must confess that I 
found myself getting irritated with ir- 
relevancies to the point of not giving 
due regard to the musical ideas them- 
selves. I now recall. many moments 
which won my admiration, and with 
which I would like to renew acquaintance 
apart from their context. In any case 
it is one of Cyril Scott’s most important 
works of recent years, and one which 
shows him as an original and poetic 
thinker. It is not the thought, but the 
mode of its utterance which causes mis- 
givings as to its ultimate value. 

Another new chamber work of the 
week was Arthur Bliss’s piano quintet, 
inscribed “To the City of Bath and 
Three Friends Met Therein,” which he 
played in association with the Philhar- 
monic String Quartet. This also showed 
originality of thought, and, at least in 
its slow movement, much poetic feeling. 
The texture of the writing needed to be 
richer in proportion to the ideas ex- 
pressed. The composer is inclined to a 
type of accompanied melody which is not 
amiss when writing for two instruments, 
but becomes somewhat thin when dis- 
tributed among five, but his harmonic 
feeling often came to the rescue by pro- 
viding color where substance fell short. 
He is a very talented musician, of mod- 
ern tendency, who has not yet quite 
found himself, but in whom his friends 
have great faith. 

At the same concert we had Strav- 
insky’s “Ragtime” for a combination 
which he once described to me as 
“restaurant band,” cembalo included. 
It belongs to the same vein of thought 
that has given us the pieces for string 
quartet, the “Pribaoutki.” and many 
similar works. Though they are high- 
ly finished, I am rather inclined to re- 
gard them as portents of a much more 
important work which will not make its 
appearance until the composer has col- 
lated all the results of his researches in 
unfamiliar applications of combined 
timbre. The circumstance that most of 
these works have an apparently humor- 
ous purport is not their chief significance. 
They appeal to me as technical. studies 
of an amazing kind, but not in themselves 
conclusive. Their application will come 
later. 

The London String Quartet, which 
enters upon an American tour at the 
end of September, devoted this week to 
a Beethoven Festival, in the course of 
which the whole of the seventeen quar- 
tets were played in chronological order 
It is as difficult to say anything new of 
their playing as of the works themselves. 
They are our leading quartet. and econ- 
tinental opinion has confirmed the high 


esteem in which we hold them. We sha 
be much surprised if you do not take th 
same view. 

The last concert of the Royal Phi! 
harmonic Society, at which Lando; 
Ronald conducted Rachmaninoff’s | 
Minor Symphony, owed much of its su 
cess to Mme. Guilhermina Suggia’ 
singularly beautiful playing of Lalo’ 
’cello concerto. It is one of her favorit 
works, but, in some subtle fashion whic! 
one cannot describe, she seemed on thi 
occasion to get more out of it. 


London, May 7, 1920 
Heifetz’s Début 


Jascha Heifetz’s recital was a triump 
with the general public, and a qualifie 
success with the mus’cal world. That 
in brief, is its net result. The progran 
as originally announced, had meanwhil: 
been discarded in toto, and another on 
substituted which may have had its ad 
vantages as a means of making a sensa 
tional effect upon the unsophisticated 
but had no claims to be regarded as ; 
test of musicianship. The first schem 
opened with the César Franck Sonata 
followed by Max Bruch’s “Fantaisie, 
two works of very different character bu 
demanding, each in its own way, som« 
thing more than the qualifications of th. 
virtuoso. In their place we were give: 
a much manipulated version of Vitali’ 
Chaconne, and Wieniawski’s second co: 
certo.~ As the rest of the program wa 
made up of show pieces, Vitali afforde 
the only opportunity, and that a poo: 
one, of taking the violinist’s intellectua! 
measure. That is why in musical circl 
the general impression of this first re 
cital is that Heifetz has shown himsel! 
a master of the fiddle, but still has to 
show that he is a musician. In som 
circles one even hears comment of a 
resentful character. 

It is not regarded as a compliment to 
us that a violinist, whose advent has been 
preceded by such a wonderful reputation, 
should consider such a program goo 
enough for us. It certainly was not good 
enough for those among us who think of 
music first and virtuosity afterwards. 
Whether the procedure was wise depends 
entirely upon the nature of Heifetz’s pur- 
pose in coming to London. If it was 
merely a dollar-making expedition, there 
is no fault to find with it, for our general 
public is just as fond of fireworks as that 
of any other country, and will spend 
its money freely to enjoy them. But | 
cannot bring myself to believe that this 
gifted young artist can be indifferent to 
the esteem of those cultured musicians 
who, though their contribution to the 
box-office receipts may be relatively mod- 
erate, have a determining vote upon the 
more serious qualities of an artist. 


Remarkable Violin Playing 


With the above reservation, the recital 
was, as already stated, a triumph. The 
Queen’s Hall was packed, and the enthu- 
siasm ran high. Everybody here is im- 
pressed with the beautiful clarity of a 
technique which achieves the most bril- 
liant effects without any of those com- 
promises with strict tonal virtue of which 
so many violinists are guilty. His tone 
has a richness which permeated the 
building, and such details as octave play- 
ing, staccato bowing, harmonics, velocity 
passages, and the like were encompasse( 
with an ease that took our breath away. 
On the other hand, his temperamental! 
qualities did not impress us as deeply. 
We did not feel his power to be equal 
to that of those great men whom we 
still consider, by intellectual stature, ani 
force of character, to be the giants of 
the violin world. When it comes to the 
lyrical poetry of wh‘ch the instrument is 
capable, we have in our midst a player 
who can give us more pleasure. Heifetz 
may be a greater’ virtuoso than Alhe" 
Sammons, but he is ‘a lesser poet, so far 
as one may judge by the few really lyric- 
al moments of his first program. I ha‘ 
not yet seen what selection he has maic 
for his second recital, and it is possible 
that he may convert us to other views. 
I write only of what I have heard, and 
my view is shared by most of the musi- 
cians with whom I have spoken. 


A Musical Congress 


The event of the week was the fir*t 
annual congress of the British Music S- 
ciety, whose doings have occupied t/¢ 
greater part of four days. There ha’e 
been receptions, conferences, debat:s. 
and a banquet at which all kinds 
representative men have given us 
their wisdom. As the main subject ws 
of domestic interest, and as these va!'- 
ous functions had a marked family 1° 
semblance to similar gatherings t& 
world over, I do not consider it necessa'y 
to weary'you with details. 
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The concerts given in connection with 
he congress were of remarkable inter- 
st. The programes were not exclusively 
‘inglish as there is no intention on our 
art to centralize our music round the 
arish pump. At the orchestral concert, 
e had works by Berlioz, Ravel, and 
criabine, whose “Poem of Ecstasy” was 
ibstituted at the eleventh hour for 
trauss’s ““Heldenlkc ben,” in deference to 
idespread objections. There has been 

tendency to regard this opposition as 
olitical, a legacy of the war, but I have 
vood reason to know that it was very 
irgely an aesthetic objection to the work 
iself. If, for instance, “Till Eulen- 
piegel” had been originally selected, 
there might have been opposition, but I 
do not think it would have gained the 
day. During the discussion that work 
was eventually put forward, but it was 
then much too late as public opinion had 
meanwhile been stampeded. 

At that same orchestral concert the 
b@ feature was Vaughan Williams’s 
splendid “London Symphony,” of which 
Albert Coates gave a really magnificent 
interpretation. He has told me since of 
the pride he felt in the work of a fellow 
countryman. To give a literary impres- 
sion of this work would take .up more 
space than I have at my disposal. Its 
t tle suggests descriptive music, but it 
is nothing of the kind, and the alterna- 
tive “symphony by a Londoner” is far 
preferable. -But for the presence of cer- 
tain familiar motifs, the use of which is 
purely subordinate and incidental, the 
simvle designation of a symphony would 
suffice. As befits its subject, it is plan- 
ned on spacious lines, and there are some 
of its admirers who are inclined to re- 
gret its length. but London is not a 
theme that admits of brevity. 

This great work is about to be pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Trust. It has really come to this that 
not a single one of our publishing houses, 
many of which are very wealthy, is suf- 
ficiently public-spirited to invest capital 
in a British masterpiece, the return on 


which would, of course, show a lower 
percentage than a pretty-pretty song or 
even somebody’s stodgy anthem in G. 
Within the last few days, I have heard 
of a similar case of a composer whose 
name is known throughout our musical 
world, but not one of whose more impor- 
tant works is available in print. He is 
commonly included among the three or 
four most interesting of our composers, 
but one of our biggest firms would not 
move a step toward making any of his 
work accessible to those who would per- 
form it. It makes one desperate. I have 
recently heard that, for reasons which 
each may interpret for himself, the Ger- 
man publishers would not be averse from 
securing some of our best music. Per- 
haps Dr. Edgar Istel may enlighten me. 
What a delightfully ironical situation it 
would be if patriotism alone caused an 
English genius to deprive his country- 
men of access to his works! 


A New Baritone 


The last concert I attended this 
week was the recital of a new baritone, 
Giorgia Corrado. He is a Dane and his 
real name is Bendix, but he studied in 
Italy with Corrado, and took the name of 
his teacher. I wonder if he knows the 
custom of those great artists who made 
the Japanese color prints, and who 
showed in their professional names the 
continuity of their teaching, as for in- 
stance, Toyokuni, Kunisada, Sadahide 
and so on. There is something rather 
attractive about the notion. If Scriabine 
had called himself Scrianeieff, we should 
remember more often than we do that he 
was a pupil of Taneieff. This Mr. Cor- 
rado has one of the best baritone voices 
that have come our way since the war. 
It is alike rich in quality, and powerful 
in quantity. In song he modulates it 
with discretion. In operatic arias, he is 
a little disposed to encroach upon capital, 
and thus arouse doubts whether he will 
be able to keep going in the career that 
undoubtedly lies before him. The Wig- 
more Hall was, however, too small for 
such a voice as his, and that impression 
may be due simply to a miscalculation of 
the effort needed to fill it. As the num- 
bers came first in his program, this would 
be a plausible explanation. He made a 
distinct hit with the audience, and suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself at a first 
hearing without any preliminary 
trumpet-blowing, which is no small feat 
in these days. 





LHEVINNE APPEARS — 
IN CHICAGO BENEFIT 


Pianist Gives Program for 
Smith College Fund — Ari- 
mondi and Local Forces 
Heard in Concert 


CHICAGO, May 20.—Smith College was 
materially benefited by the piano recital 
given last Tuesday evening by Joseph 
Lhévinne, the eminent Russian pianist. 

The drive for funds for this institution 
has realized a tidy sum, and this was 
augmented by the above concert, which 
was given in the crystal ball room of the 


Blackstone Hotel, under the auspices of 
a fashionable group of society ladies. 

Mr. Lhévinne gauged his program not 
so much for the erudite musicians of the 
city as for a more general musical pub- 
lic, and his heaviest offering was the 
“Carnaval” by Schumann. This com- 
position he played with all the romanti- 
cism and play of light which these tone 
pictures portray, and the appreciation of 
the audience was manifested in no un- 
mistakable manner through generous ap- 
plause. 

A Beethoven Sonata of the early 
period, two Schubert songs arranged by 
Liszt, the G Minor Ballade of Chopin, 
three Preludes by Rachmaninoff, Glinka- 
Balakireff’s “The Lark” and the “Blue 
Danube” Waltz of Strauss, arranged by 
Schulz-Evler, were listed and there were 
added encores. 

_An organization which has earned con- 
siderable renown through the Middle 
West as an entertaining musical body, 
the Chicago Operatic Company, gave a 
coneert at Kimball Hall last Wednesday 
‘vening, and in a list of ensemble selec- 
‘ions and solos, proved itself a worthy 
Musical combination. The singing quar- 





‘ct consists of Mae Graves Atkins, so- 
'rano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto; 
“ohn B. Miller, tenor, and G. Magnus 
Schutz, basso. 

Edgar A. Nelson. nianist and accom- 
anist, and Amy Emerson Neill, violin- 
‘St, are the instrumentalists in the com- 





pany, and add variety to the programs. 

Mrs. Atkins, besides making the so- 
prano parts of the ensembles specially 
effective, was heard in the air “Depuis le 
Jour” from Charpentier’s opera 
“Louise,” which she sang with admirable 
vocal purity and style, with excellent 
French diction and with that artistry 
which has gained for her a reputation 
as of one of the finest American sopranos 
on the concert stage of the day. She 
was repeatedly recalled and added an 
encore. 

John B. Miller also found a most ac- 
ceptable medium in the “Narrative” from 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme” and there was 
also the duet from the first act of De- 
libes’ “Lakme” which was sung by Mrs. 
Atkins and Mrs. Gannon with fine blend 
of tone. 

Edgar A. Nelson’s accompaniments 
were masterly and authoritative. 

Vittorio Arimondi, the basso from the 
Chicago Opera Association, gave a song 
recital at Kimball Hall last Tuesday eve- 
ning, assisted by Fritz Renk, violinist; 
Alexander Sebald, violinist-accompanist, 
and Gordon Campbell, accompanist. 

Mr. Arimondi’s part of the program 
consisted almost entirely of operatic se- 
lections in which his basso came forth 
with deep resonance and voluminous 
power. Fritz Renk made a very artistic 
showing with his performance of a num- 
ber of violin selections, emphasizing most 
emphatically. the success he made here 
recently in his own violin recital. 

His plaving of the Caprice de Concert 
by Ovide Musin was highly musical and 
technically clean, and he made more of 
the piece than its inherent contents war- 
ranted. 

Some shorter numbers by Sebald, 
Hochstein and Elgar-Sebald, as well as 
a short melody by Charles G. Dawes, and 
the Wieniawski Scherzo-Tarantelle, re- 
vealed a brilliant style and artistic taste 
in interpretation. 

Mr. Sebald vroved an efficient accom- 
panist, and Gordon Campbell also sup- 
plied admirable piano accompaniments 
for Mr. Arimondi. There were extras 
given by both artists. 

The twenty-seventh annual May Fes- 
tival Concert of the Chicago Sunday 
School Association took nlace at the 
Auditorium Theater last Tuesday eve- 
ning and both the audience hall and the 
stage were filled with friends and par- 
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Goes to Recital by ’Plane 





Pho‘o from Wide World Photo 


EOPOLD GODOWSKY, the pianist, finding recently that he would be unable 
to keep a recital engagement if he traveled by boat, conscripted an aeroplane 
to fly across the Strait of Georgia to Vancouver, B. C., in order to make connection 


with his train for Eastern points. 


The somewhat limited space of the plane pre- 


vented him from taking along a piano, otherwise it is probable that the pianist 
would have whiled away his time playing Chopin in mid-air. 





GODOWSKY TO BEGIN 
KANSAS CITY COURSE 


Pianist Selects Missouri City 
as Most Central Location 


for His Master Class 


KANSAS City, Mo., May 19.—On June 
5, Leopold Godowsky, the piano virtuoso 
who has just completed one of the most: 
successful seasons of his_ interesting 
career, will arrive here for the purpose 
of interviewing all applicants for the 
Godowsky Master School which he will 
conduct in the City Athenzum, one of 
the most active and centrally located au- 
ditoriums in Kansas. 

Mr. Godowsky, who is a firm believer 
in the class system of teaching, gave 
America its first demonstration of the 
Master School System on the Pacific 
Coast during the summer of 1918. His 
classes there were composed of a limited 





number of students who performed vari- 
ous works of the masters and of students 
who listened and criticized in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Godowsky who also offered 
his criticism and pedagogical advice. 
The idea which was employed in the 
first place by Von Biilow and Liszt was 
developed by Godowsky with much suc- 


cess in Vienna and afterwards with 
equal success in this country. 

It is the result of many nation-wide 
requests that has caused Mr. Godowsky 
to lay his plans for this coming session 
and he has selected Kansas City as the 
most appropriate point for the Summer 
School as against Chicago, St. Louis, 
Denver, Omaha and Dallas because of its 
geographical location and because of 
Kansas City’s particular interest in Mr. 
Godowsky. Horner-Witte, who has 
charge of this course, has applications 
on hand already from practically every 
state in the Union, including many from 
New York City, Boston, Portland, Ore- 
gon, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
from practically all of the State univer- 
sities. Mr. Godowsky will organize the 
various classes and will begin active 
work on June 7. 





ticipants of the concert. The Chicago 
Sunday School Association is a ladies’ 
chorus of about 1000 voices, and under 
the direction of H. W. Fairbank, sang 
about a dozen patriotic and popular 
songs and some arrangements of airs, 
with good swing and with pure tone. 

There is, of course, little tone nuance 
or shading in the singing of so large an 
amateur body, but the mus‘c sounded 
agreeable and was appreciated by the 
big audience. 

An orchestra of some twenty pieces, 
organ and piano, accompanied the sing- 
ers and also the soloists, who besides the 


Imperial Male Quartet, consisted of 
Lusinn Barakian, soprano; Lorraine 
Earnest, violinist; Theodore Ratzer, 


’cellist, and Francis S. Moore, organist. 

An address, the presentation of flags 
and a patriotic song by Mr. Fairbank 
made up the other features of the pro- 
gram. 

The Columbia School Chorus, a ladies’ 
choir of about sixty voices, gave a con- 
cert at Orchestra Hall last Thursday 
evening, assisted by several soloists, 
pupils of the Columbia School of Music, 
under whose auspices the concert was 
given. 

A long program of concerted and solo 
numbers was presented. M.. R. 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking is Soloist in 


Two Concerts 


Among the recent successes of Hanna 
Brocks-Oetteking, the New York soprano, 
was the Spring concert by the Kriens 
Symphony Club at Wanamaker’s Audi- 
torium on the afternoon of May 15. Mme 
Oetteking, who was heard as one of 
the soloists, sang charmingly Strauss’ 
“Voci di Primavera” and a group of 
songs by Buzzi-Peccia, Christiaan Kriens 
and Mana-Zucca. Majorie Cramton, 
violinist, scored in Bruch’s G Minor Con- 
certo. The purely orchestral numbers 
included the overture to Massenet’s 
“Phédre,” Kriens’ “En Bretagne” Suite, 
a first performance of two numbers by 
Eastwood Lane, arranged for orchestra 
by Mary Waterman, and Tchaikovsky’s 
“March Slav.” Mme. Oetteking achieved 
another notable success through her ap- 
pearance as soloist with the Symphony 
Society of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., at their 
concert given in the High School on 


April 26. On this occasion the gifted 
singer was well received in Gounod’s 
ariette “O legére Hirondelle”’ from 


“Mireille” and in a song group by Mana- 
Zucea, Charles Huerter and Bainbridge 
Crist. Umberto Martucci was the able 
aecompanist at both concerts. 
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MINNEAPOLIS FORCES 
IN LAFAYETTE, IND. 


Quartet Assists Symphony in 
Two Concerts—Werrenrath 
Also Appears 


LAFAYETTE, IND., May 17.—The most 
interesting event of the past week, was 
the afternoon and evening program given 
May 12, by the Minneapolis Symphony, 
Emil Oberhoffer conductor, and four 
soloists, including Emma Noe, soprano; 
Harriet McConnell, contralto; George 
Rasely, tenor; Finley Campbell, bari- 


tone. Two appreciative audiences greet- 
ed this favorite orchestra. The programs 
were well chosen and enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The afternoon program opened 
with Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” overture, followed by Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony. Miss McConnell 
sang, in the beauty of her voice, Verdi’s 
“QO Don Fatale” from “Don Cartios.” 
George Rasely won emphatic success in 
Gounod’s “Cavatina” from “Romeo and 
Juliet,” the soloists were generously ap- 
plauded. The program closed with 
Tchaikovsky’s Theme and Variations 
from Suite No. 38. The evening con- 
cert was heard by a larger audience, 
but not any more appreciative. Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘“Pathetique” Symphony was 
wonderfully well received. Mr. Ober- 
hoffer’s dignity, resourcefulness and love 
for beauty are largely responsible for 
his continued success. Mr. Oberhoffer 
was repeatedly recalled. Two of Men- 
delssohn’s Songs without words, “The 
Spinning Song,” and “Spring Song” 
were played as encores, and were great- 
ly enjoyed. 

Emma Noe’s singing of “Balatella” 
from “Pagliacci” won the audience im- 
mediately. Finley Campbell sang in 
splendid voice “Eri Tu” from the 
“Masked Ball.” Both artists responded 
to encores. 

These concerts were under the direction 
of Lena Baer, who was ably assisted 
by a number of guarantors, composed of 
some of the leading business people of 
the city. Mrs. Isaac Rice made a splendid 
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plea for music, at the afternoon concert, 
giving her hearty indorsement for the 
continuation of this great work for 
Lafayette. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, gave a 
delightful program at Fowler Hall on 
May 12, under the auspices of the Smith 
College Alumnz. A small but appre- 
ciative audience greeted Mr. Werrenrath. 
Rarely have we heard a baritone voice 
of such richness. His dramatic reading 
of the “Pagliacci” Prologue and impres- 
sive “Hérodiade” won great applause. 
“The Cost” and “Duna” were probably 
the most enthusiastically received. Harry 
Spier at the piano was a very efficient 
accompanist. 

An organ recital of much interest was 
given by Van Denman Thompson of 
Depauw University assisted by one of 
Lafayette’s sopranos, Bertha Ridgely 
Pearce, May 11, at the West Side Meth- 
odist church. This was a guest evening, 
the friends of the members of the West 
Lafayette Musical Club were invited to 
enjoy this program, it being the first 
organ recital that Lafayette music lovers 
had an opportunity of hearing this sea- 
son. Mr. Thompson proved an able or- 
ganist, the ultra-modern group “Hero- 
ique,” Franck, “The Harvester,” Couper- 
in, Nocturne, Grieg, and “The Brook,” 
Dethier, were heartily applauded. Mrs. 
Pearce sang in splendid voice “The Bird 
With a Broken Wing,” Golson, “Trees,” 
Hahn, and “Robin, Robin Sing me a 
Song,” Spross. This was the last meet- 
ing of the year for the —— : 





ZALISH PRESENTS PUPILS 


Students of New York Piano Teacher 
Heard in Aeolian Hall Recital 


Pupil recitals seem to be the vogue in 
the spring of the year and passing 
vogues sometimes spell monotony. Hap- 
pily David Zalish’s pupils’ program 
proved to be an exception to the forego- 
ing assumption, when presented on May 
11 at Aeolian Hall. The program was 
long and included more or less hackneyed 
compositions of the old masters, the in- 
terpretation of which, however, brought 
to light the firmly laid technical foun- 
dations of the talented young students 
and, in addition, noticeable feeling for 
the interpretations of the works. Sylvia 
Love, a child of rather unusual musical 
attainments, gave to Mozart’s A Major 
Sonata a delightful reading, displaying 
lovely touch. She appeared a_ second 
time and played the Gluck-Brahms Ga- 
votte and Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Ca- 
priccioso.” Bertha Shur played Men- 
delssohn’s “Spinning Song” and Rach- 
maninoff’s dying Prelude intelligently, 
while Ethel Berkowitz proved herself 
equal to the occasion in her presentation 
of the Schubert-Leschetizky Moment 
Musicale and Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsodie. Other pupils deserving of 
laurels were Gertrude Eisenberg, Tillie 
Liebowitz, Elsie Goldstein, Ceila Wolo- 
zin, Gertrude Kivowitz, May Levine and 
Belle Meyerson. 

As a grand finale Mr. Zalish played in 
his masterful way a group of composi- 
tions including Chopin’s C Sharp Minor 
Valse; Grieg’s “On the Mountains”: 
Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in F Minor and 
Liszt’s Rhapsodie No. 13. J. A. S. 








Cecil Burleigh Plays Own Compositions 


After playing a number of engage- 
ments in the Middle West, Cecil Bur- 
leigh, the composer-violinist, has re- 
turned to New York. Among the most 
important appearances were one as solo- 
ist with the St. Cecelia Orchestra of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., when he played 
his second violin concerto in A Minor, 
under the leadership of Reese Veatch. 
Mr. Burleigh also played several of his 
smaller compositions and received an 
ovation. On May 7 he appeared in joint 
aoe with Louis Graveure at Columbus, 

io 


Recital by Clarence Eddy on Municipal 
Organ in Evansville, Ind. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 12.—The noted 
American organist, Clarence Eddy, ap- 
peared here last evening in recital under 
the auspices of the Organ Commission. 
Mr. Eddy played the municipal organ at 
the Memorial Coliseum with great mas- 
tery and won unstinted approval from a 
fine audience. His program was an en- 
gaging one, including works of Dubois, 
Bonnet, Hollins, Faulkes, Chaffin, Lang 
and four works dedicated to him by their 
composers, James R. Gillette’s “From the 
South,” . Borowski’s Marche 
from the First Suite, Pietro A. Yon’s 
“Speranza” and Karl T. Saul’s Para- 
phrase on Gottschalk’s “Last Hope.” Mr. 
Eddy also played his own transcription 
y> - ame Kramer’s Intermezzo, Op. 

, No. 1. 
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GALLO OPERA CLOSES 
IN PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Capacity Audiences Attend All 
Performances—Local Artists 
in Concert 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 19.—A week of 
grand opera by the San Carlo company, 
which ended that organization’s tour for 
the season, was given here at the Shubert 
Majestic Theater, beginning May 10. 
Big houses greeted the singers at each 
performance and a record crowd heard 
“La Forza del Destino,” sung here for 


the first time. Even the sale of stand- 
ing-room was stopped during that eve- 
ning. 

The week opened with “La Traviata” 
and Fortune Gallo donated the proceeds, 
about $5,000, to a local fund to aid 
Italy’s blind "soldiers. “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and “Pagliacci,” “Carmen,” “La 
Bohéme,” “Rigoletto,” “(Madame Butter- 
fly” and “Trovatore” were the other 
operas presented. Queena Mario, De 
Mette, Boscacci, Agostini, Salazar, Cervi 
and the company’s new members, Valle 
and Ballester, were especial favorites. 
Conductor Merola’s forces included the 
best orchestra that has ever accompanied 
the San Carlo company on their yearly 
visits and its artistic work was a de- 
lightful feature at each performance. 
The chorus was efficient and excellent 
stage settings were the rule. 

The University Glee Club gave its 
final concert of the season May 7. Eliza- 
beth Lennox, contralto, assisted with 
solo numbers. Leader Berrick Schloss 
has brough the club to a state of un- 
usual responsiveness, its singing reveal- 
ing extremely delicate and_ effective 
shading. Miss Lennox’s fine voice, its 
skilful management and her pleasing 
style brought enthusiastic applause. She 
added several encores. 








A joint ‘recital by Jane Bodell, s 
prano, and Arthur Hunt, tenor, the la: 
ter a pupil of Arthur Hubbard, drew 
large audience at Memorial Hall, Ma 
12. Mr. Hunt’s voice is well manage 
and he sings with musical intelligence. 
Miss Bodell also pleased with her song 

The Rassian Cathedral Quartet san 
before a small but appreciative audien: 
Sunday afternoon, May 9, at the Elk 
Auditorium. Music of the Russia 
Church and folk songs were sung in a; 
propriate costume. A. P. 


NEW BEDFORD HONORED 


School Band and Orchestra Selected fo, 
State Conference Concert 


NEw BEDFORD, MASs., May 10. —Chose 
because it represents, ‘in the opinion 
the State Department of Education, th 
finest musical organization in the publ 
schools of the state, the New Bedfor 
School Band and Orchestra gave a co: 
cert before the superintendents of schoo! 
at their sixth annual conference j 
Framingham. The concert was given a 
the State Normal School. Clarence Vj 
Arey, director of music in the city schoo), 
was in charge of this trip. The musi 
cians represented the most advanced of 
the 500 pupils who are receiving ii 
struction in the public schools. Alto- 
gether seventy-six went on the trip, the 
orchestra consisting of forty-five and th 
band of forty-one. Several members 
play in both band and orchestra. 

The educational department. has en- 
tered upon an extensive program for 
public school music. After a survey of 
the state, it decided that New Bedford 
had the most advanced musical schedule 
of the schools under its jurisdiction. As 
part of its program for the advance 
ment of school music, it extended an 
invitation to Director Arey to visit 
Framingham while the superintendents 
were in session. A. H. K. 











BURLINGTON, VT.—The Lotus Male 
Quartet of Boston is to appear here June 
1, under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Association of the First Church. 
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Viennese Musicians Will Stage 


Great Festival This Summer 





Vunicipality Fosters Movement to Demonstrate That Capital 
Still Thrives as a Music Center—Mascagni’s “Lodoletta,” 
First Italian Opera Produced Since War, Fails to Meet 
Artistic Approval—Premiére of Sandow’s “Judas Mac- 


cabeus,” Is a Success 





‘ TIENNA, April 25.—Though the reg- 
Y ular musical season is approaching 


; end, Vienna will have a special one. 


the coming summer. This. is, being 
ranged by the municipality and its 
purpose is to show the special impor- 
‘ance of Vienna as a musical center. The 
productions will be from composers, both 


dead and living, either born in Vienna 
or bearing some relation thereto andthe 
performers resident artists. and all the 
musical societies, instrumental and vocal, 
of the city. Both secular and chufth’ 
musie will be fully represented, and the 


various places of performance will be, ~ 


besides the large concert Halls and the, 


two opera houses, the gala assembiy* 
rooms of the various public buildings and, 


some of the churches with historical in¢ 
terest, both here and in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. Thus Béeethoven’s 
“Missa Solemnis” will be performed at 
the Othmar Church in Moedling, in 
which town the famous work was writ- 
ten. Folk-music will hold a special place. 
Programs and dates are still to be defi- 
nitely arranged, and will receive notice 
in time. It is probable, however, that 
Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte,” at the Staats- 
oper, will inaugurate the musical pro- 
ceedings on April 26. 

A rather full musical season is now 
slowly drawing to a close. There are, 
however, still many musical treats in 
store. Although the Volksoper has its 
last performance under Weingartner on 
April 29, on which occasion “Faust” will 
be given with Lucille Marcel as Gretchen 
and Baklanoff, the Russian baritone who 
has not been heard since before the war, 
as Mephistopheles, the following day 


brings the first performance of an ex- 
cellent Italian company which is booked 
here for one month. Forty performances 
will be given, among them several operas 
which have never been heard in Vienna, 
Boito’s “Mefistoféle being set for 
the opening night. It is the intention of 
the company’s director, Mattiassevich, 
to offer only what is best, and the various 
members of the company are singers of 
the highest rank and well-known in 
Italy, where Italio Ridi-Briani and Ar- 
tu#o Sigismonde are familiar names. The 
admissién prices have been raised five to 
seven times the already high amount. 

At the Staatsoper the next novelty, 
fér which the rehearsals are now under 
way, will be “Meister Andrea,” by Felix 
Weingartner, a comic opera with a most 
amuSing plot. 

On April 10, Sandow’s opera “Judas 


_Maecabeus” had its initial stage produc- 


tion, which showed the work to the full 
advantage not possible at its concert per- 
formance on Dec. 11 last. The work 
scored a notable success, and the crowd- 
ed house was lavish in its applause. The 
performance was given for the benefit 
of the American Children’s Relief Action 
and under the auspices of Albert Hal- 
stead, Chief of the American Mission, 
the members of which were fully repre- 
sented. The opera is likely to be heard 
in New York next season. 


First Hearing of “Lodoletta” 


The last Philharmonic Concert was 
conducted by Frank Schalk in the ab- 
sence of Felix Weingartner, who with his 
wife, has been gathering fresh laurels 
in Roumania and Italy. While he was 
away, the Volksoper’s last novelty, Mas- 


? 


cagni’s “Lodoletta,” was produced under 
the leadership of Conductor Stermich. It 
was for the first time since the war that 
an Italian composition was produced in 
Vienna. It might have been wished, 
however, that the choice had been a bet- 
ter one. The best that can be said of the 
work is that it provides some singable 
parts. ADDIE FUNK. 


ARTISTS IN LITTLE FALLS 








Marie Tiffany Sings With George Porter 
Smith in New York Town 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y., May 19.—At the 
Lintonian Theater last evening a joint 
recital was given by Marie Tiffany, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and George Porter Smith, violinist 
of this city, assisted by the piano by 
Mrs. J. Leslie Kincaid of Syracuse. 


Mr. Smith, who is a native of Little 
Falls, has been studying in New York 
during the last year with Leopold Auer 
and his many friends and admirers took 
keen delight in his performances of 
Vieuxtemps’ Fantasy Appasionata and 
a group of pieces by Kreisler, Mendels- 
sohn-Achron, Valdez and Wieniawski- 
Kreisler. In them he gave convincing 
proof of his rare gifts and demonstrated 
that he has made great progress in the 
last year. His tone is full and sonorous, 
his technique excellent and he plays with 
real artistic feeling. He was encored 
after both his appearances and made to 
feel that his fellow townspeople approved 
of his playing. 

French songs of Paladilhe and Four- 
drain were first sung by Marie Tiffany, 
who, having been impressed with Mr. 
Smith’s playing in New York where she 
heard him privately, came to Little Falls 
to take part in his concert. She sang 
them with subtle art and had a fine 
reception in them, which she duplicated 
in Musetta’s Waltz Song from “Bohéme.” 
Later she sang songs of Barnett, Buzzi- 
Peccia, Goatley and an Irish folksong 
arranged by Hughes’ with vocal charm 
and finish, and was applauded and en- 
cored. The concert was brought to a 
close with two songs with violin obbli- 
gato, Kramer’s “The Last Hour” and 
Weil’s “Spring Song,” in which the art- 
ists joined forces. Mrs. Kincaid played 
superb accompaniments throughout the 
program. 
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Bonci to Present 
New Vanderpool 
Song Next Season 
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Alessandro Bonci (on right) and Fred- 
erick W. Vanderpool Going Over Mr. 
Vanderpool’s New Song, “The Light.” 


To the noted singers, who have taken 
up the Vanderpool songs in the last few 
years, the famous Italian tenor, Ales- 
sandro Bonci is now added. For Mr. 
Vanderpool has written a song for him, 
entitled “The Light,” which he will sing 
in his concerts next season. Tenor and 
composer met several times before Mr. 
Bonci’s recent departure for Europe and 
when the next Bonci tour begins the song 
will have a prominent place on his pro- 
grams. Last season before Bonci came 
back to America songs were sent to him 
by many American music publishing 
houses, among them a manuscript of 
“The Light,” which Mr. Vanderpool had 
written with the great singer in mind. 
The song was immediately liked by Mr. 
Bonci, but as his concerts were not so 
numerous this season owing to his oper- 
atic activity, the song was held over by 
him for next year. He will also sing 
Mr. Vanderpool’s “Values” as an en- 
core. 

It is of interest to note that the text of 
“The Light” is by Greek Evans, the 
young baritone of the Creatore Opera 
Company. 


DUNCAN DANCERS APPEAR 








Ensemble with Beryl Rubinstein Im- 
presses Large Audience 


The Isadora Duncan Dancers, who 
were seen last month at the Metropoli- 
tan, appeared again on the evening of 
May 12, at Carnegie Hall, this time 
without orchestra but with Beryl Rubin- 
stein, pianist, instead. Their dancing, 
as on the former occasion, was distin- 
guished by perfection of ensemble. Anna 
and Lisa were perhaps the most interest- 
ing of the six, and Lisa, in a Chopin 
number, won further laurels for herself. 
The Marche Militaire of Schubert and 
the “Military Polonaise” of Chopin were 
also among the best pieces of work done 
by the ensemble. In the Chopin Funeral 
March, an interesting note was given by 
having one of the dancers dressed in 
white while the others were in purple. 

Beryl Rubinstein besides providing 
music for the dancers, was heard in solos 
which came in for a well-merited share 
of the applause. He offered numbers by 
Brahms, Liszt, Debussy and himself. The 
dancers, accompanied by Mr. Rubinstein, 
also appeared in the same hall on the 
evenings of May 14 and 15. J. D. 


Kathryn Carylna to Teach During 


Summer 


Because of urgent requests from her 
many pupils who desire to continue their 
studies and on account of many new en- 
rollments of pupils, Kathryn Carylna, the 
New York vocal teacher, has decided to 
continue teaching in her New York 
studio during the entire summer. 
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THE ARTIST’S RESPONSIBILITY 


“It does seem as though the cheaper songs are the 
kind which take with the people,” avers Frances Alda. 
“But it is a fact that the singer should endeavor to 
elevate the taste of the” public; teach the public to 
appreciate the classics. I do not mean that they should 
be fed classics and nothing else, but give them a chance 
to hear the really fine music; feed it to them, if neces- 
sary, in homeopathic doses.” 

The untutored public forms its tastes by what it is 
most liberally fed on. 
than an entertainer, not in a pedagogical sense, but as 
an exponent and guarantor of artistic values. Osten- 
sibly he vouches for the character of a work when he 
sings or plays it. To the casual listener the inclusion 
of a song on a recital program is tantamount to the 
singer’s indorsement of it. When the singer presents 
a musically non-exigent audience with trash, he (or 
she) takes a step toward the corruption of that audi- 
ence’s taste. And every deed of the sort impugns his 
worthiness as an artist. 

It is evident. from the cheerfulness with which the 
public to-day accepts the meretricious and the un- 
worthy that the standards of taste have declined. Or, 
rather, that those on which it is forming its musical 
judgments are false and misleading. Mme. Alda is 
right. These people need to acquire an appreciation 
of the classics. It is the neglect of the classics these 
past few years that has so grievously debauched the 
preferences of the multitude, and in this connection, 
singers, of all musicians, have been most largely rec- 
reant to their great trust. They have yielded to the 
lure of easy applause and mental indolence, and will 


The artist is a teacher no less 


vitimately pay the penalty exacted in one way or an- 
other from those content to shun the ways of artistic 
rectitude. To bandy idle phrases about “what the 
public wants” is to beg the question. In the long run 
it is in the power of the artist to make the public 
want the good in place of the bad. And so if Mme. 
Alda persists in her efforts and “teaches the public to 
appreciate the classics,” whether by homeopathic 
doses or in any. other way her ingenuity dictates, she 
will be blessed among the singers of the time. 


INDISCREET ENCOURAGEMENT 


Over in England the obligation of “encouraging the 
composer” has come to rest as heavily on the public 
as it does here. Now, encouragement is an excellent 
thing when it does not turn the head of the one encour- 
aged, when it stimulates discernible worthiness to finer 
flights, when it assists hard laboring merit past the 
heart-breaking pitfalls that beset the mounting path. 
But it is mistaken charity when it renews the vitality 
and strengthens the purpose of mediocrity and base- 
less pretense. 

Ernest Newman has things to say on the subject that 
are well worth pondering. Read “American” for “British” 
in the ensuing from the London Times and it will be 
noted that he states truths—platitudes, if you wish, but 
no less salutary for that reason—singularly applicable 
to our own country and conditions. Misplaced encour- 
agement he takes “to be the main reasons. for the 
failure of so much honest endeavor, and frequently 
so much fine musicianship in the British song. Let me 
say a friendly, if critical, word to the recitalists. Some 
of these, in their anxiety to help on the cause of British 
music, are not as particular as they might be in their 
choice of songs. They are often too willing to include 
a song merely because it is British; their idea is that 


even if the song is not first-rate the performance of it 


will encourage the composer to do better, and will widen 
the field of opportunity for the British composer in 
general. I venture to think they are laboring under a 
delusion. You cannot turn a poor composer into a good 
one by encouraging him. Whatever his powers, we 
may be sure that, in general, he always does his best; 
and if this or that specimen of his best is poor, there 
is no earthly reason why anyone should be put to the 
trouble of performing it or any audience to the pain 
of listening to it. 

“In art the ideal critical ethic is ruthlessness. There 
the race is only to the fleet and the battle to the strong. 
There should.be. no thought of helping lame dogs— 
and still less sick or deformed dogs—over the stile. 
The practice of art should not be made easier for the 
weaklings; it should be made harder, so that only 
the best types may survive.” 

There is no gainsaying the soundness of Mr. New- 
man’s reasoning. By indiscriminately encouraging our 
own we in America are but placing obstacles in the 
way of the best we have produced. 


“OTELLO” NOW POSSIBLE 


The engagement of Nicola Zerola by the Metropolitan 
for next season would seem to remove” automatically 
the last barrier to the much-desired revival of Verdi’s 
“Otello.” Zerola is the first tenor engaged at that 
establishment since the departure of Leo Slezak who 
sings the mighty réle of the Moor of Venice. If we 
have understood conditions aright it*has been solely the 
lack of an Otello that for the past seven years or so 
has prevented any performance of this work, one of 
the supreme glories of Italian opera, more worthy of 
honor than twenty pieces d la “Forza del Destino.” 
Occasionally rumor connects Mr. Caruso’s name with 
the title part, though as yet the renowned tenor has 
shown no disposition to assume its burdens. Many who 
doubted that he could possibly carry it to a fortunate 
issue have been disposed to consider differently since 
witnessing his success with John ‘of Leyden in the 
“Prophet” and Eleazar in “La Juive.”- Irrespective 
of this, the Metropolitan has all the other needful ele- 
ments for such a revival. Jago is Mr. Scotti’s greatest 
part and Mr. Amato has gained no mean success in it. 
Than Desdemona, Mme. Alda has done nothing love- 
lier in her whole Metropolitan career. The peerless 
Florence Easton would likewise fill the réle to perfec- 


tion. The remaining characters offer no difficulty 
whatever. Shall we not have this resplendent product 
of Verdi’s ripest powers? There is a widespread 
eagerness to hear it, and although Mr. Gatti’s prelimi- 
nary announcement disregards it, it is hard to believe 
that ne will allow so auspicious an opportunity to pass 
unused. 


Two more ‘appeals from starving musicians; this time 
from Austria. It is Wilhelm Gericke, erstwhile Boston 
Symphony Orchestra conductor, and Helene Odelon, 
singer; who call to America for aid. They will no 
doubt ..receive it. ~We may lack “temperament” and 
“atmosphere,” but somehow when it comes to real 
“heart interest” we are not found wanting. 
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Sasha Culbertson in “The Tuneful Trio” 


An echo comes to us here from the days when Sasha 
Culbertson, the young violinist, entertained, in Ameri- 
can uniform, the American soldier. He was at that 
time a member of what was called “The Tuneful Trio,” 
whose other members were Henry and Constance 
Gideon. The picture shows Mr. Culbertson at the left, 
Constance Gideon in the center, and Henry Gideon on 
the right. 

Farrar—Geraldine Farrar has been recuperating at 
White Sulphur Springs, coming from Old Point Com- 
fort, after a slight illness, which obliged her to post- 
pone a part of her concert tour. 

Bonci—Alessandro Bonci, the Chicago Opera tenor, 
added an interesting item to his already long list of 
concert booking when he sang before the Presidentia! 
candidates at the New York Press Club on the evening 
of May 1. 

Barkworth—J. E. Barkworth, composer of the opera 
version of “Romeo and Juliet,” recently produced at 
the Royal Surrey Theater in London, was at one time 
organ professor at the Peabody Conservatory in Balti- 
more. Mr. Barkworth studied under Richard Mandl in 
Paris and with Humperdinck in Berlin, being aided 
also in his studies by Cecil Forsyth, the English com- 
poser. . 

Nielsen—As a birthday gift from her husband, Dr. 
Le Roy Stoddard, the eminent New York surgeon, Alice 
Nielsen received last week the deed to a beautiful coun- 
try estate at Bedford Hills, N. Y. The new home wil! 
be known as “Nielcroft,” and will be occupied by the 
prima donna and her husband in September and Octo- 
ber. She will spend the summer at her other country 
home at Harrison, Me. 

Calvé—At an interview that Calvé gave in London 
a few weeks ago, after a concert in which she triumphed 
as of old, the famous prima donna remarked that the 
“British public is the most faithful in the world.” She 
added that if she could find somewhere “a young singe’, 
of good presence, intelligent—she must be intelligent, 
above all—a mezzo-soprano who could be taught,” she 
could make of her a great Carmen; “greater,” she de- 
clared, “than I have ever been.” 

Evans—The well known London musician and critic, 
Edwin Evans, who represents MUSICAL AMERICA in 
that metropolis, has made his first venture in the rdle 
of impresario with the recent production of Sir James 
Barrie’s play, “The Truth About the Russian Dancers,” 
and gf his work, Arnold Bax, English composer, says: 
“Mr. Evans’ experience and fine taste have been i! 
valuable throughout. I think a high meed of congratu- 
lation should be awarded him for his admirable work.’ 


Herbert—It is not slang, apparently, when one d:- 
scribes Victor Herbert, America’s noted light oper 
composer, as a hummer. For last week he came in‘? 
court to hum as an expert in a curious suit, having ‘» 
do with musical plagiarism. A woman compos’ 
claimed that the music of “It’s a Long Way to Ti)- 
perary” was stolen from a chorus tune written by he 
Mr. Herbert, called to testify, hummed the two tun 
for the court, and then stated that he did not consid: 
them enough alike for the one to be an imitation « 
the other. 


Goddard—Few people are probably aware of t! 
fact that Arabella Goddard, the famous English pia’ 
ist, who retired from the stage forty-two years ag 
is still in the land of the living. She made her déb' 
at Her Majesty’s Theater in London in 1850, and w: 
the first pianist to play Beethoven’s last sonat: 
publicly in England, and after that toured the wor) 
with enormous success, her last appearance being ® 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s concerts at the Paris Expositio 
in 1873. As a child of seven she played for Chopi! 
and was caressed by George Sand on that occasion. 
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Boy, Page Mr. Diogenes! 


Pierre Key (for lack of space we omit 
his middle initials) was chatting in Milton 
\born’s atelier with Fortune Gallo’s his- 
orian, Rufus Dewey. The conversation 
turned to the publicity writer’s recent 
real estate purchase. 

“How much land did you get with the 
house?” demanded Mr. Key. 

“Three-sixteenths of an acre,” came 
back quick as a wink from Mr. Dewey. 

This is an extraordinary anecdote if 
you consider. Almost any other publicity 
man, you know, would have perjured him- 
self and said “‘one-half an acre,” but not 
Mr. Dewey, not for a mere one-sixteenth. 

* * * 


Tkanks, Cheyenne 
Dear Cantus: 

The head-writer of the Cheyenne State 
Leader goes so far as to borrow ideas for 
heads from music literature. A _photo- 
graph illustrating the changing of styles 
in bathing suits, showing a gradual di- 
minishing of the quantity of goods used 
in bathing suits in the last twenty years, 
appeared in the Leader with the follow- 
ing caption above it: “With Apologies 
to ‘Silver Threads Among the Gold,’ 
We’d Say Bathing Suits Fading Fast 
Away.” EUGENE A. HANCOCK. 

. Cheyenne, Wyo. 


* * * 


Re Roland Waronrats 


Dear CANTUS FIRMUs: 

I thought this new one on the proof- 
room eluder, Reinald Werrenrath, might 
interest you. I was telegraphing, (via 
telephone) train reservations. 

Said I: ‘Western Union, please.” 

Said W. U.: “To whom is the tele- 
gram going?” 

Said I (with a singer’s diction) R-E-I- 
N-A-L-D W-E-R-R-E-N-R-A-T-H. 

Said W. U.: “Just a minute, please. 
Is that a firm or an individual?” 

That beats the wartime question “Is 
that a code?” 

Sincerely, 
GRETCHEN DICK. 
New York, May 21, 1920. 


* * * 


Debased Boston 


Dear Cantus Firmus: 

A few days after the appearance of 
your suggestion that policemen eager to 
root out immorality from art would find 
a fertile field in music, a reviewer of 
concerts on one of the Boston dailies in- 
discreetly wrote that a young pianist 
played “the melodious and suggestive 
‘Danse’ by Debussy.” Since then I have 
expected to see this piece put under the 
ban by City Hall, along with the Shimmy 
and Moonlight dances, so if you know 


By Cantus Firmus 
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anyone who is planning to play it, tell 
him to be quick about it before it is too 
late. 

Between you and me and the Sym- 
phony Hall program-book, I wonder that 
the police have not already insisted on 
Mr. Monteux’s tearing out of the score 
of D’Indy’s “Istar” the final pages which 
describe the heroine after she has been 
stripped of her last remaining veil. Just 
think of it! In Symphony Hall, where 
for many years the Duncan Dancers were 
not allowed to appear in bare feet, audi- 
ences were but recently being debased by 
hearing music which describes absolute 
nudity in the most shameless fashion. 
Here may be seen any Friday afternoon 
innocent young débutantes of the Back 
Bay, accompanied by their hardened eld- 
ers; and downy-cheeked freshmen, and 
even schoolboys are admitted. 

Evidently the members of the Watch 
and Ward Society do not attend the Sym- 
phony concerts; duty (or is it inclina- 
tion?) calls them to the movies; but they 
had better leave the innocuous movie 
theater and investigate this insidious and 
apparently unsuspected den of iniquity. 

Boston. C. R. 


* * * 


His Request 
[From the Boston Transcript. ] 


The great pianist at a drawing room 
function was clearly annoyed. “I do not 
ask,” he said, “that you moderate your 
conversation to the point where you can 
hear me play. That, perhaps, would be 
too much. But in order to do myself 
justice I must request that you allow me 
to hear myself.” He resumed his play- 
ing amid deep silence. 





RECITAL AT WANAMAKER’S 








Pupils of Mme. Niessen-Stone Present an 
Operatic Program 


An “operatic song recital” was given 
on Saturday, May 8, at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York, by the pupils of 
Mme. Matja Niessen-Stone and proved to 
be an event of unusual quality. The au- 
dience was of capacity size and was par- 
ticularly enthusiastic over Marie Edelle’s 
singing of “Ritorna Vincitor’ from 
“Aida” and Grace Foster’s delivery of 
the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah.” 
Both of them had to sing encores. Anna 
Halpern and A. Merzon sang a duet 
from “Bohéme” admirably, while Ethe- 
lyne Morgan sang an aria from Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” with poise and real 
classic style. Miss Simpson in the “Voi 
lo sapete” from “Cavalleria,” and Mar- 
guerite Hussar in a “Mignon” aria both 
revealed lovely voices and great talent. 
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YRENA VAN GORDON, mezzo-so- 

prano, was born in Camden, Ohio, 
near Cincinnati, about twenty-six years 
ago. She received her general education 
in Cincinnati. 
Her vocal stu- 
dies were pur- 
sued entirely 
under Mme. 
Louise Dotti of 
the Cincinnati 
College of Mu- 
sic, who had 
been for sixteen 
years a leading 
artist with the 
famous Maple- 
son Com pany. 
In 1913 Cam- 
panini heard 
Miss Van Gor- 
don sing, and 
engaged her im- 
mediately for 





Cyrena Van Gordon 


his eompany ‘in Chicago, und on: Nov. 29, 





1913, she made her début as Amneris in 
“Aida,” with much success. Since that 
time the artist has been a member of the 
Chicago company, having renewed her 
contract in 1918 for four more years. 
Beside her début réle, she has taken most 
of the leading mezzo-soprano roles such 
as Azucena, Laura in “Giaconda,” such 
Wagnerian roles as Ortrud, .Erda, 
Fricka, Waltraute, and also created the 
role of Papantzin in Hadley’s “Azora.” 
She has appeared with leading symphon- 
ies in the country; she has been soloist 
at the Cincinnati, Newark, North Shore 
and other festivals; has given series of 
recitals in Philadelphia, New York, Chi- 
cage, Brooklyn and other music centers, 
and has sung in oratorios, etc., and with 
numerous leading artists. Miss Van 
Gordon has also done some church work, 
being soloist for some time in the Oak 
Park Presbyterian Church in Chicago. 
In 1913, before entering her musical 
career, ‘Miss Van Gordon married Shir- 
ley B. Munns, a medical student, now a 
Chicago physician. 








Flonzaleys Sail for Europe 




















HEN the Mauretania sailed from 
New York on Saturday, May 22, it 
carried aboard the noted Flonzaley Quar- 
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The Flonzaley Quartet Listening to Their 
New Victor Record at Camden, N. J. 
The Quartet at Tucson, Ariz., Amid 
the Cacti 


tet, which is to spend its summer at 
Flonzaley in Switzerland, rehearsing for 
its next season. The Flonzaleys will 
first go to England, where they appear 
in London on June 4, this being their 
102d concert of this season, the heaviest 
list o* bookings in their career. 

The quartet recently completed a mag- 





inificent tour which took them to the 
Pacific Coast, their appearance in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Ta- 
coma, Seattle, Berkeley, Phoenix and a 
dozen other cities arousing unanimous 
praise. On April 13 they were given a 
luncheon at the Bohemian Club in San 
Francisco by Sir Henry Heyman, one of 
many entertainments given in_ their 
honor on their tour. The above snap- 
shots show them at Tucson, Ariz., and in 
the Victor recording rooms at Camden, 
N. J. The members of the famous en- 
semble, Messrs. Betti, Pochon, Bailly and 
d’Archambeau, are shown in the pic- 
tures. 


The quartet returns in the fall under 
the Charlton banner and will be heard 
here in an extended tour. 





Frieda Rochen scored in the “Un Bel Di” 
aria from “Butterfly,” Else Gardner in 
a “Samson and Delilah” aria and Bella 
Mazel in Musetta’s Waltz from ‘“Bo- 
heme.” B. Friedman, baritone, sang a 


“Tannhauser” aria splendidly. The other 


numbers were a “Figaro” duet sung by 
the Misses Halpern and Edelle and the 
“Rigoletto” quartet sung by the Misses 
I’oster and Hussar and the Messrs. Herz- 
son and Friedman. Mme. Stone was com- 
plimented on the excellent achievement 
of her pupils, who, all of them sang with 
real vocal skill and artistic taste. J. 
Thurston Noe preluded the vocal pro- 
gram with organ pieces by Kroeger, 
Kinder and Guilmant and closed it with 
a “Sortie” by James H. Rogers. 


Anna Fitziu and Rudolph Ganz Ae- 
claimed in Grand Rapids 


GRAND RAPIps, MICH., May 16.—The 
last concert of the Mary Free Bed Guild 
was given Friday evening, at Powers 
Theater by Anna Fitziu, soprano, and 
Rudolph Ganz, pianist. Miss Fitziu won 
her audience by her charming personality 
and intelligent interpretation. Her most 
successful number was Kramer’s “I 
Shall Awake.” Rudolph Ganz’s dazzling 
technique, elegance and refinement of 
style, won hearty applause from the au- 
dience, who were especially impressed 
in his Chopin numbers. Rudolph Gruen’s 
accompaniments for Miss Fitziu were 
excellent. E. H. 








Fay Foster Closes Philadelphia Classes 


The large voca] and dramatic class, 
which Fay Foster has had in Philadel- 
phia this season, has now closed for the 
season. Miss Foster presented her 
pupils in a reeital at Witherspoon Hall 
on May 25 and repeated the program at 
Germantown, Pa., on May 27. 


NEW CHORUS IN W. VA. 





Art Society is Organized in 


Huntington 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., May 17.—The 
most important event of late in local 
musical circles is the announcement a 
few weeks ago of the formation of a new 
choral society to be known as the Musical 


Art Society. The active membership is 
at present thirty-two, eight voices on 
each part, the total membership being 
limited to forty voices. 

The society is at present the only 
active choral society in the city, the 
Huntington Choral Society not having 
resumed work since the war. The new 
club is made up of leading professional 
singers along with some of the best talent 
from the various choirs. Hosford Plowe 
has been chosen director for the first 
year and rehearsals are held at his studio. 
The club will sing lighter choral works 
and will do much a cappella singing. At 
each concert they will present as soloist 
an assisting artist from other cities. The 
first concert is announced for the evening 
of May 25, in the High School Audito- 
rium. The soloist will be Grant Hadley, 
of Chicago. The new club promises much 
and has started out with enthusiastic 
support from music-lovers who are sign- 


ing up rapidly as associate members. 
E. M. S. 


Musical 





Lenora Sparkes to Sing in Amsterdam, 
N. Y., Next Season 


Among the artists to be presented in 
Amsterdam, N. Y., next season, under 
the auspices of the Century Club, will 
be. Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan so- 
prano, who will give a recital Dec. 16. 
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CECIL 
FANNING | 


BARITONE 


H. B. TURPIN AT THE PIANO 


NOW A SENSATIONAL 
~ SUCCESS IN ENGLAND 











He has given six recitals in 
London within three weeks and 
has been engaged for the Ninth 
Symphony Gala Performance, 
Quene’s Hall, June 2. | 





— 





* Photo © Evans L. A. 





His First Recital Wins the Entire Press 


He has the finest baritone voice I have heard for some time—an instrument capable of every variety 
of color, and with a particularly ravishing mezza voce; and he is a musical stylist of a rare order. 
For once we had a singer who can really sing, who makes every dramatic or atmospheric effect 
the music requires, but invariably makes it through the singing voice, so that the ear is never 
outraged for the satisfaction ofthe mind. It was in a group of folk songs and popular songs, per- 
haps, that Mr. Fanning showed most conclusively how consumately musical he is. Some of these 
songs were of no great account in themselves; they were made beautiful for the moment in the way 
that a great violinist makes inferior music beautiful—by sheer loveliness of tone and a rhythm so 
subtle as-to seem artlessness in itself. If the other artists whom America is sending us are of the 
calibre of Mr. Fanning, we are in for an enjoyable time this summer. 








ERNEST NEWMAN in The London Sunday Times. | 


On making his reappearance last night in Wigmore Hall after an absence of seven years Mr. | 


Cecil Fanning was able to show that he has widened the command of his art. His bari‘one voice 
is now even throughout and of excellent resonance, and his singing is distinguished by a straight- 
forward and expressive style that is attractive. Full proof of temperament and appreciation of 
vocal color were shown in Loewe’s “Archibald Douglas,’ and a group of folk songs and some 
American examples concluded his scheme. 

Morning Post. 


Mr. Cecil Fanning’s recital at Wigmore Hall last night, when he sang some semi-modern French. 
examples, proved him to be one of the most completely satisfying exponents of the art song that 
has been heard for a long time, while after the delivery of Loewe’s “Archibald Douglas” he was 
hailed as a great interpreter. 
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Daily Express. 








He revealed great gifts as a dramatic singer. 
The Referee. 
_ snteenieens — — |i) 
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MARGUERITE 
DALVAREZ 


CONTRALTO 


CHICAGO AND BOSTON 
OPERA COMPANIES 
































An artist who is as supreme 


in recital as she is in opera 





Photo by Charlotte Fairchild 


She has a glorious voice, rich, velvety, sonorous; a voice of generous compass, with tones that are 
even throughout and full and round. Of late years we have seen no Amneris to compare with 
Mme. d’Alvarez. Her impersonation stands far above those admired or endured during the last 


twent rears. A eee 
ys Puitie HALE in The Boston Herald. 


Her voice, great as it is, is only part of her equipment. Emotional in song, she is nevertheless | 
one of the most thoughtful of singers, and she does not abandon thinking for emotion at any 
time. ae 

OLiIn Downes in-fhe Boston Post. a) 


It seemed there was nothing which could be beyond her power. Rarely, in a single evening, is 
such a large percentage of a singer’s notes so perfectly produced. Mme. d’Alvarez made a solid 
triumph. (V ee a 

, H. T. PARKER in The Boston Transcript. 


The possessor of a face of rare beauty, and with a voice rich, fuil, velvety and excellently schooled, 
she is an artist who won favor in the opening scene and held it. 
W. L. Hupparp in The Chicago Tribune. 


She enraptured her hearers with her voice of great richness and beauty of tone, enormous power 
and wide range from a deep, heavy baritone to a high mezzo-soprano. She sings with a wealth 
of dramatic feeling and exquisite finish. She scored a tremendous success. 

Washington Post. 


Mme. d’Alvarez’s recitals are among the most welcome events of the musical season. Her range 
is so wide. Though their idiom has a family likeness, there is, emotionally, a world between the 
purity of Chausson’s “Ballade” and the sensuous avowal of Debussy’s “La Chevelure,”’ but this 
wonderful artist makes both convincing. ’ 

od Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


Old days when no singer came before the public without a complete command of the art, were 
| recalled yesterday, when Madame d’Alvarez gave a vocal recital at Queen’s Hall. The program 
had perfect freshness by reason of the beautiful tome, elegance of phrasing and fidelity of mood 


which marked everything. 
) 8 London Morning Post. 


| She is an artist with the rare distinction of knowing what the public wants. 
London Times. 
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Vahrah 
anbur 


Soprano 





Closes Brilliant First Year in the Concert Field with 
Many Engagements to her Credit, Including Two Ap- 
pearances Each with The New York Symphony Orches- 
tra and The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 


Random Excerpts and Testimonials 


NEW YORK CITY 


“There are not many voices among the new singers to compare 


with Miss Hanbury’s. 
N. Y. Herald. 


BOSTON 


It is rich and of a beautiful quality.”— 


“Her voice is good, she uses it intelligently and has the power of 


summoning and sustaining 
Transcript. 


PHILADELPHIA 


the mood of each song.”—Boston 


“A young artist of high attainment and great promise.”—Phila- 


delphia Record. 


“Miss Hanbury’s success was complete.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


SYRACUSE 


“Miss Hanbury made her first appearance in a program that was 
warmly appreciated. She was generous with her encores and the 


audience insistent for them.’ 


GRAND RAPIDS 


’"__Syracuse Post-Standard. 


“Her spirit is splendid; she has no limit of temperament and is 
alive to nuances.”—Grand Rapids Herald. 

“A voice of beautiful quality and much volume and she sings with 
freedom, style and finish.”—Grand Rapids Evening Press. 


CEDAR RAPIDS 


“Miss Hanbury is possessed of a striking appearance, consider- 
able dramatic power, fine enunciation and careful regard for mu- 


sical values. 
larly even in range. 


Her voice is brilliant, rich and sweet and particu- 
It is colorfully expressive, capable of intense 


emotion as well as delicate coquetry and humor.”—Evening Ga- 


zette, Cedar Rapids. 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 
March 15th, 1920. 


My dear Miss Hopper: 
I am enclosing Miss Hanbury's 


criticisms. 


We all enjoyed her so much, 


--her beautiful voice and charming 


personality,-- and 
future before her. 


feel she has a great 


With best wishes for Miss Hanbury and 


yourself, 


Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. 


Helen B. Rowe, 


Pres., 


State Federated Music Clubs. 


Hillsboro, Texas. 
March 22nd, 1920. 


My dear Miss Hopper: 
I have been eager to write you 
how charmed we were with Miss Hanbury. 


I have never met a 


more lovely person- 


ality and her voice is rarely beautiful. 
In addition to this her beauty and 
manner on the platform were all that 


could be desired. 


I personally enjoyed 


her more than any number on the course. 
Yours sincerely, 


Mrs. A. W. Young. 











Direction: Evelyn Hopper, 


Aeolian Hall, New York. 
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Important Revivals Promised 
by Mr. Gallo for Next Seasor 





San Carlo’s Chief to Begin Most Ambitious of His New Yor! 
Experiments in September—Répertoire, in Italian, Frenc! 
and English, to Be Enlarged—Is Considering America; 
Operas—Pins Faith Upon Revivals—To Produce “Lohen 


grin” in English 


ORTUNE GALLO is deep in his prep- 
arations for the coming season. In 
September he will begin the most ambi- 
tious of his New York experiments thus 


far when the San Carlo Company opens 
a four weeks’ engagement at Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s historic temple of opera, the 
Manhattan. The duties connected with 
next year’s labors have prevented Mr. 
Gallo from taking any rest beyond the 
briefest kind of. vacation following the 
close of his company’s tour at Providence, 
R. I., when $5,000 of the organization’s 
receipts were given for the benefit of 
Italian orphans. A number of charitable 
causes profited this past year by the gen- 
erosity of the San Carlo people. 

It was found necessary, in view of the 
growing patronage, to extend the com- 
pany’s engagement in a number of places. 
Three weeks instead of the former two 
were devoted to San Francisco, two weeks 
instead of one to Los Angeles. In the 
East, Pittsburgh demanded a fortnight 
instead of seven days, as in the past. 

The répertoire, which will be signifi- 
cantly enlarged for next year, is to con- 
sist of operas in Italian, French and Eng- 
lish. In place of novelties of dubious 
quality, Mr. Gallo has pinned his faith 
upon a number of important revivals. 
“The difference between deficit and sur- 
plus in opera lies in the novelties,” de- 
clares the impresario. . “Certain people 
cry out for them and then stay away 
from them when they are presented. I 
shall continue to leave the breaking in of 
brand-new operas to the ‘major league.’ 
But with revivals it is different. They 
afford ‘something new’ in the répertoire, 
and at the same time possess qualities 
which appeal to the larger public. Our 
revival of Verdi’s ‘La Forza del Destino’ 
this past season was a happy selection, 
for it attracted the largest audiences of 


all the sixteen offerings of our répertoi) 
and seldom failed to fill the entire es 
pacity of the theater. This experien 
has encouraged me to to make more r; 
vivals ‘on the road’ next season, notab): 
Verdi’s ‘Masked Ball,’ Puccini’s ‘Tosca, 
Massenet’s “Thais’ and Wagner’s ‘Lohen 
grin,’ none of which have been presente: 
on tour in several years. 


Novelties Net Taboo 


“Novelties will not be absolutely tabo 
in the Manhattan Opera House season i 
September, for I intend to give som 
operas that savor of novelty, although n 
entirely new to New York; operas tha 
have been presented here so seldom o 
so long ago as to make them extreme), 
interesting at this time. These I am no: 
at liberty to mention as yet, on accoun 
of negotiations that have not been fin 
ished. I can promise, however, that th. 
French répertoire will receive considera 
ble attention as well as the Italian. 

“German operas? Yes, in English, 
French, Italian. I am also considering 
several operas by American composers, 
but only those that have already been 
tried and found not wanting by the New 
York and Chicago operatic institutions. 

“The casts at the Manhattan will not b 
confined to San Carlo selection, although 
we have several artists in the regular 
roster who are due for metropolitan 
honors. I shall augment the San Carlo’s 
choral and orchestral units for the Man- 
hattan season as well as elaborate its 
répertoire and array of stars. The guest 
artists during the four weeks will be 
about as numerous as the regular mem- 
bers of the casts, and I am extending in- 
vitations to the most noted artists avail- 
able.” 

The New York season in September 
will make no difference in the annual tour 
of this company. 





J. C. THOMAS ADMIRED IN 
HOME CITY, BALTIMORE 





Baritone Gives Excellent Recital in Aid 
of Local Institutions—Other 
Programs 


BALTIMORE, Md., May 23.—The ap- 
pearance of John Charles Thomas, the 
Baltimore baritone who has met with 
considerable success in the realm of 
light opera throughout the country, gave 
the local public opportunity to measure 
his artistic development in the recital 
which he gave at the Lyric, on May 18, 
for the benefit of the Kelso Home for 
Girls and the fund for Exeter Memorial 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of which Mr. 
Thomas’s father is the pastor. Since 
his departure from local musical cir- 
cles this singer has gained a varied ex- 
perience as an operatic baritone and in 
concert répertoire. This became evi- 
dent with each number of his program, 
which included Handel airs, dramatic 
excerpts, songs of a romantic type by 
Homer, Mrs. Beach Hendricks, Bosse, 
H. T. Burleigh, and many popular ex- 
amples given as additional numbers. The 
youthful baritone made a deep impres- 
sion with his splendid tone production 
and with the interesting interpretative 
qualities disclosed. Bart Wirtz, ’cellist 
and teacher at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, played an obbligato to Kahn’s “Ave 
Maria” effectively. His solos were re- 
ceived with full appreciation; especi- 
ally applauded was the “Berceuse” of 
Gustav Strube, the local composer. Wil- 
liam Janenshek supplied musicianly ac- 
companiments. 

Hazel Bornschein, soprano, and Colin 
McPhee, pianist, gave a successful recital 
at Stieff Hall on May 20, before a capaci- 
ty audience. This recital marks the ini- 
tial booking of professional musical en- 
tertainments at Stieff Hall. Miss Born- 
schein presented a group of old songs 
from French, Irish and English sources 
with a quaint style and with vocal pur- 
ity that immediately pleased the audi- 
ence. Other well sung numbers were by 
Brahms, Wolf, Schumann, Brainbridge 
Crist and Carpenter. Colin McPhee, a 
young Canadian pianist who is. still a stu- 
dent at.the Peabody Conservatory, gave 
distinct evidence of his pianistic ability 


-Ensemble, 


in Brahms, Liszt and Chopin numbers. 
The pianist also played some pieces of 
Rachmaninoff, Friedman,» Debussy and 
Fauré and his own modern conception, 
a cgmposition which points to creative 
talent, called “Death March of King 
Pendragon.” Mr. .McPhee assisted as 
accompanist and gave skillful support. 

A large audience was delighted with 
the program presented at the Peabody 
Conservatory on May 15, by the classes 
in artistic dancing, of the advanced and 
preparatory department, under the guid- 
ance of Gertrude Yingling Colburn and 
the orchestral class, of which Franz 
Bornschein is the director. Beginning 
with a Mendelssohn march and with a 
Mozart Minuet and the “Carmen” Over- 
ture the young players proved that their 
orehestral training is of a serious kind. 
Orchestral accompaniments to the ar- 
tistic dances, supplied with a rhythmic 
snap and precision, marked an achieve- 
ment for this youthful organization. 
The dances were called “Night,” “Moon,” 
“Stars,” “Spring’s Awakening,” “Vio 
lets,” etc. The music was skilfully 
chosen from standard literature. The 
program was repeated on Monday eve- 
ning. 

A demonstration of eurythmics under 
Ruth Lemmert’s direction with Voca! 
Elizabeth Albert, director, 
and John Wilbourn, tenor, and Herbert 
Bangs, violin, comprised the prograi 
given at the Peabody on May 22. The 
eurythmic classes are doing excellen' 
work and each number was of interes’ 
The vocal class presented choruses !y 
Mendelssohn, Bizet and Wagner wit! 
good style. John Wilbour sang three 
songs admirably. F. C. B. 


Ethelynde Smith in Casper, Wyo. 


CASPER, Wyo., May 16.—Exception« 
charm, unaffected manner and a beautifu! 
soprano voice all combined to make the 
concert given in this city by Ethelync: 
Smith, under the local management ©: 
Jessie Anderson, on the afternoon of Ma: 
15, one of the most enjoyable heard th’: 
season in Casper. The concert was he!!! 
at Odd Fellows’ Hall, which was crowde. 
to capacity. The two-part program w4 
made up of French and American song* 
and was handled with excellent resu!t= 
by the artist. Mrs. William H. Tolhurs’ 





_provided able aSsistance af*the piano. 
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Piastro, Disciple of Auer, 
Will Make Debut in U. S. 





oe 





Young Russian Virtuoso 
Reaches America After Tri- 
umphs in the Far East 


A NOTHER Slavic violinist, of whom 


rumor prognosticates great things, 
as come to America and will be heard 
ere next season. Michael Piastro is 
.bout of the age at which such sensa- 
ional Russians at Zimbalist, Elman, 
Rosen, Seidel scored their first triumphs 
1ere. He was born in 1901, at Kerz, 
Russia, and is one of the disciples of 
Leopold Auer. Indeed, Mr. Piastro re- 
vards that venerable pedagogue as a kind 
f artistic grandparent, inasmuch as his 
father, who was his first teacher, had 
himself studied under this master of 
masters. 

Young Piastro played the violin at 
the age of six. He was something of a 
prodigy but his father wisely declined 
io mar his future by exploiting him 
prematurely. And so after studying 
further and making amazingly rapid 
progress, the young musician went to 
the Petrograd Conservatory, from which 
he graduated in 1910 with highest 
honors. He won various prizes and two 
years after leaving the Conservatory 
carried off the 1000 rouble prize in a 
competition in which ten other virtuosi 
participated. 

Thereafter, Piastro did much concert- 
izing. He appeared both in recital and 
with orchestra. He was soloist at many 
of the famous Kussewitzky concerts in 
Petrograd and Moscow, and on various 
occasions he was acclaimed with the 
Warsaw Philharmonic, the Stockholm 
Symphony Society, the Bliithner Orches- 
tra of Berlin and the Symphony Societies 
of Riga and Helsingfors. He was the 
first to introduce the Concerto of 
Glazounoff, and so pleased the composer 
by his performance that the latter, in 
a number of cases, did him the compli- 
ment of conducting the orchestra when 
he played it. 

Piastro was excused from military 
service at the outbreak of the war. So 
he sought new fields of activity. Con- 
trary to the example of thousands of 
other musicians he went to the Far East 
instead of to America. In five years he 
played, altogether with the pianist, Al- 
fred Mirowitch, about 400 recitals. They 
traveled extensively. They went through 
Siberia, China, Japan, Java, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Hawaiian Islands. The tour was replete 
with interest and its artistic success very 











Michael Piastro, Russian Violinist, Who 
Will Appear in America 
Next Fall 


great. True, in some of these remote 
localities the artists made their appeal 
exclusively to the settlers of European 
origin. But in Japan, for instance, the 
natives displayed the liveliest interest. 

Mr. Piastro will made his New York 
début early in October at Carnegie Hall. 


CHANT CONGRESS IN N. Y. 








Restoration of Gregorian Music to the 
Catholic Service to be Main Issue 


The International Congress of Gregor- 
nia Chant which will be held in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York, on June 1, 2 
and 3, will be of great interest to all who 
are in any way connected with church 
music, whether Catholic or Protestant. 

The principal feature will be the deci- 
sion with regard to the restoration to the 
Catholic Church of the sacred rights 
of the people to take part in the liturgi- 
cal service as they did centuries ago and 
as Pope Pius X insisted that they should 
again. The world famous authority on 
Gregorian Chant, Dom Mocquereau, will 
come from Quarr Abbey, in England, to 
be the’ principal director of the Con- 
gress, while the equally celebrated or- 
ganist, Joseph Bonnet, from St. Eus- 
tache, Paris, will be the grand organist. 
These two world figures will dominate 
the musical proceedings of the Congress. 














has engaged 


HAROLD HENRY 


For the Summer Session, June 21—July 30, 1920. 


PRIVATE LESSONS AND INTERPRETATION CLASSES 





For full information 


THE REGISTRAR .- - 


654 Everett St., Portland, Oregon 


Among the patrons are Cardinal Gib- 
bons and Cardinal O’Connell; Arch- 
bishops Dougherty of Philadelphia, 
Dowling of St. Paul, Hanna of San Fran- 
cisco, Harty of Omaha, Keane of Dubu- 
que and Moeller of Cincinnati; Bishops 
Brossart of Covington, Burke of St. Jo- 
seph, Chartrand of Indianapolis, Gibbons 
of Albany, Hickey of Rochester, Hoban 
of Scranton, Monaghan of Wilmington, 
Muldoon of Rockford, McDevitt of Har- 
risburg, O’Connor of Newark, O’Connell 
of Richmond, Schrembs of Toledo, Walsh 
of Trenton, and Wehrle of Bismarck. 

The entire congregation, consisting of 
children the first day and adults the 
other two days, 5000 in number at each 
service, will sing the ordinary parts of 
the Mass, Vespers and Compline. Cathe- 
dral and parish church choirs have been 
invited to participate, and all will re- 
hearse on May 30 and 381, under the gen- 
eral director. Selected choirs will sing 
the proper parts of each service from the 
chancel, and many choirs from a distance 
will assist either in the chancel or as 
members of the congregation in the nave. 
A large contingent from the Baltimore 
Seminary under Monsignor Manzetti will 
take part, and this contingent will also 
give at least one public recital of poly- 
phonic music at the Cathedral Hall, 
which Archbishop Hays has formally 
loaned for such demonstrations. The 
choir of men and boys from St. Mat- 
thew’s, Washington, D. C., will also at- 
tend, while the rector, Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor Lee will be in the choir each day. 
The Congre:s will be brought to a con- 
clus‘cn on June 38, the Feast of Corpus 
Christi, with a Solemn Pontifical Mass 
and Procession. : 


ARTISTS AID WAR ORPHANS 








Nestorescu, Arden, Martino and Topping 
in Roumanian Benefit 


In aid of the war orphans of Rou- 
mania, Jean V. Nestorescu, violinist, as- 
sisted by Cecil Arden, contralto, Eliza- 
beth Topping, pianist, and Alfredo Mar- 
tino, baritone, presented a recital at 
Aeolian Hall, on May 14, under the aus- 
pices of the Roumanian Society Dorul. 
Mr. Nestorescu undoubtedly was the star 
of the occasion, in the view of the au- 
dience, which was made up largely of 
his compatriots. It must be said, how- 
ever, that his playing was of the most 
ingratiating order and that his two 
groups punctuated with encores were ac- 
complished with seductive tone and ad- 
mirable technique. Especially was this 
true when he essayed his native airs, 
to which the audience lent its very au- 
dible approval. 

Martino and Arden as the vocalists 
both were received with much pleasure, 
Miss Arden making a lovely picture. 
Airs by Puccini, Meyerbeer, Saint-Saéns, 
Massenet, Homer and Buzzi-Peccia as 
well as encores were successfully pre- 
sented by her, and loudly applauded. Mr. 
Martino offered Bimboni’s Rispetto Tos- 
cani, Piccini’s “O notte, Dea del Mistero” 
and an aria from “Simon Boccanegra” 
with just and artistic interpretation. Miss 
Toppin, in adequate if not brilliant man- 
ner, gave Chopin’s Fantasy in F Minor, 
Gigue by Scarlatti and works of Men- 
delssohn-Liszt and Henselt. F. W. Ries- 
berg and Lina Coen gave fine pianistic 
supports. 





“Traviata” Given by Newark, N. J., 
Grand Opera Company 


Newark, N. J., May 22.—A very good 
performance of “La Traviata” was given 
by the Newark Grand Opera Company 
on May 16, at the Broad Street Theater. 
One of the most interested of the large 
audience was Mayor Gillen, who con- 
gratulated the management on its enter- 
prise in bringing opera to Newark. 
Cesare Sodero conducted the performanée 
with rare skill, obtaining a maximum 
of effect from orchestra, chorus and 
soloists. The principal parts were sung 
by Lydia D’Alva as Violetta, Roberto 
Viglione as Germont and Romeo Boscacci 
as Alfredo. P. ‘G. 


TOLEDO’S WEEK IS 
FILLED WITH MUSIC 


Percy Grainger and Emma 
Noe Are Among Artists Who 
Delight in Concert 


ToLepO, O., May 15.—The week of 
May 9 proved to be a busy one for con- 
cert-goers ‘in Toledo. Beginning with 
Sunday afternoon, May 9, the Min- 
neapolis Symphony, under the auspices 
of the Eurydice Club, gave a “pop” con- 
cert that drew a large audience to the 
Coliseum. The program was an attractive 
cne, and the two soloists of the after- 
noon, Harriet McConnell, contralto, and 
Finlay Campbell, baritone, both were 
warmly received by the audience. Both 
displayed splendid voices and sang ar- 
tistically. Kmil Oberhoffer as usual di- 
rected and achieved fine results with his 
men. 

On Monday evening the club gave a 
second concert in the Coliseum. The 
first part of the program was an or- 
chestra concert, under Mr. Oberhoffer’s 
baton, which opened with a_ splendid 
reading of Tchaikovsky’s E Minor Sym- 
phony. Emma Noe, soprano, was the 
soloist with the orchestra, and she sang 
the “Bird Song” from “Pagliacci” de- 
lightfully, disclosing a voice of beautiful 
quality. For the second part of the pro- 
gram, Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘‘Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast” was sung by the club 
accompanied by the orchestra, under the 
baton-of Mrs. Otto Sand. The club was 
augmented for this .occasion with the 
addition of many male voices, and a 
splendid standard was attained through- 
out the cantata in tonal balance and pre- 
cision of ensemble. George Rasely, the 
soloist, sang the long tenor solo effec- 
tively, disclosing a voice of excellent 
quality. 

On Tuesday evening, under the aus- 
pices of the Toledo Piano Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Percy Grainger appeared in 
recital in Scott High Auditorium, play- 
ing an interesting program of modern 
music to a house filled with music stu- 
dents and their friends. He played de- 





lightfully, disclosing a prodigious techni- 


que and much originality. 

On Wednesday evening in the First 
Congregational Church, the Orpheus Club 
gave a complimentary concert to its pa- 
trons and friends, singing a program of 
request numbers from their former pro- 
grams. As soloist the club had ’cellist 
Vera Poppe, whose work proved such a 
delight that she was re-engaged for next 
season. J. Harold Harder acted as ac- 
companist for the club and soloist, with 
Irma Krabill assisting in the numbers 
with organ and piano accompaniment. 

J. H. H. 





Piano pupils of Harriette Brower were 
heard in recital in the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium on the afternoon of May 20, as- 
sisted by Max Olonoff, violinist, and 
Alexander’ Russell, organist. Those 
heard were: William Callmeyer, Anita 
Fontaine, Ida Shapiro, Josef Hurwitz, 
Gladys Connor. 








SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Miss Carolyn Alchin, author of 
‘Applied Harmony”? and ‘Tone 
Thinking,’ will teach at the 
University of Washington during 
the quarter beg nning June 22nd. 
For particulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY 
Seattle, Wash. 














warm and rich quality. ‘ 
proved a find among the soloists of the evening.’’—Chicago Daily News. 

‘*‘The solos were in competent hands. 
and also occupied that position as regards vocal excellence. f 
uneommon freshness, pure and warm, well schooled, and used with fine musicianship 
and intelligence.’’—Chicago Tribune. 






WITH APOLLO CLUB—Harrison M. wild, Conductor 


Chicago, Nov. 3, 1919 


Lois M. Johnston headed the list as soprano 


JOHNSTON 


SOPRANO 


WITH DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Conductor 

“Of the soloists the honors went to Miss Lois Johnston, a singer new to Chicago, Nov, 28, 1919 

who possesses a soprano voice of luscious quality, which she uses with real intelligence. 

Her ‘Hear Ye, Israel,’ contained some exquisite moments.’’—-Chicago Herald-Examiner. 

‘‘Miss Johnston, the soprano, scored with her fresh young voice, well trained and of 

She sings with evident command of her vocal resources and 


‘Her voice has developed remarkably since she was last heard here. It is fuller, 
more resonant, of beautiful lyric quality, and the deep, rich tone which she now 
commands is lovely. It was not only the increasing volume and wealth of tone which 
was commented on, but the fine interpretative powers which this singer displayed,’’— 
Detroit Free Press. 

Her voice is one of : 
“Her higher notes haye a beautiful lyric quality and her lower tones! are ad rich 


and full as a contralto.’’—Detroit Times. 


MANAGEMENT JAMES E. DEVOE, 617 BOOK BUILDING, DETROIT. MICH. 
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KANSAS CITY’S OPERA 
FORCES CLOSE SEASON 





Cranston Forces Produce Three Works 
During Final Week With 
Local Singers 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., May 17.—The 


Kansas City Grand Opera Company, Ott- 
ley Cranston director, has just closed its 
tenth annual season of opera at the 
Grand Theater. The cast this year was 
composed entirely of local artists with 
the exception of Henri Barron, tenor. 
The operas given during the final week 
were: “Bohemian Girl,” “Maritana,”’ 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Il Trovatore,” 
with the following casts: In “Bohemian 
Girl,” Lilliebell Barton, Arch Cannon, 
W. P. Hood, Agnes Keers, W. F. Menne, 
Marie Kelley and Ottley Cranston. In 
“Maritana,” Ruth Young, Asch Cannon, 
Ottley Cranston, Ed. H. Gill, Agnes 
Keers, W. T. Hood, Mrs. W. T. Hood 
and Douglas Wright. In “Romeo and 
Juliet,’”” Henri Barron, K. Knickerbocker, 
E. Bottenberg, Louis Maicher, Ottley 
Cranston, Cathrine Rue, Ray Shannon, 
Earl Fox and Mayme Borderson. In “II 
Trovatore,” Louise Collier Cranston, Jes- 
sie Wayland, Arch Cannon, Catherine 
Rue, Ed. H. Gill and Ottley Cranston. 
The company played to capacity houses 
all week, and enjoyed the greatest suc- 
cess of its career artistically and finan- 
cially. Sol Alberti conducted the perform- 
ances in his usual finished manner. Since 
its inception ten years ago Mr. Crans- 
ton’s organ‘zation has produced _ ten 
operas. It being their play to give four 


operas every year, two performances 
each. The chorus work deserves special 
mention for it has for years been the 
equal of any organization. P. W. 





Mr. and Mrs. Bloch Play for Ethical 
Culture Society 


At the reception to new members given 
by the “Junior Group” of the Ethical 
Culture Society in its building in New 
York on Wednesday evening, May 12, 
Alexander Bloch, the New York violinist, 
and his wife, Blanche Bloch, pianist, gave 
a splendid performance of Grieg’s C 
Minor Sonata. Mr. Bloch also won 
favor in the Vitali Chaconne and a 
Vieuxtemps Polonaise. In both of these 
works Mrs. Bloch played his accompani- 
ments artistically. Mrs. S. S. Marx, 
accompanied by Fred Burton at the 
piano, sang a group of songs by Forster, 
Rubinstein, Luzzi and Massenet. 





Letz Quartet Engaged for Smith College 
Series: 


Hans Letz, founder and leader of the 
Letz Quartet, has recovered from his 
recent operation for appendicitis and re- 
turned to his home on Saturday last. He 
and Mrs. Letz and their family will 
sail in June to spend the summer in 
France. The Letz Quartet has been en- 
gaged for a series of three chamber 
music concerts to be given at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., Jan. 19, Feb. 
23, and March 2. The ensemble has also 
been secured by the Ladies’ Morning 
Musical Club of Montreal for a concert 
in the Ritz-Carlton. ballroom for Dec. 2. 


RALPH LEOPOLD TO TOUR 
UNDER BIAIS DIRECTION 





American Piano Virtuoso Appears in 
Two Recitals—Plays at U. S. 
Army Music School 

Ralph Leopold, the pianist, who made 
such an unusual success at his first 
Aeolian Hall recital last October and 
who did a great deal of playing in Phila- 
delphia, Washington and other cities in 
the East during the past season, is mak- 
ing active plans for the coming season, 
when he will be under the management 
of Raoul Biais. Mr. Leopold will con- 
clude his concert activities within a 
month and expects to spend a portion 
of his summer at Thousands, Islands, 
after paying a visit to his sister, Mrs. 
Newton D. Baker, wife of the Secretary 
of War, in Washington. 

A week ago Sunday Mr. Leopold gave 
a recital at the Riverdale School for 
Boys. His program on that occasion in- 
cluded Sonata in B Flat Major by 
Schytte, Nocturne for the left hand by 
Scriabine, “Music Box,” by Emile Sauer, 
his own transcription of the closing 
scene in Wagner’s “Rheingold” and 
Grainger’s paraphrase on Tchaikovsky’s 
“Flower Waltz.” 

On Thursday of this week at the spe- 
cial request of Captain Clappé, principal 
of the U. S. Army Music School at Gov- 
ernors Island, he took part in the demon- 
stration recital given by the graduates 
of the school. When Mr. Leopold was 
in the army service during the war, he 
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Fabrizio’s 
tone is. true, 
vibrant, al- 
ways under 
control.” 
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was connected with this school being one 
of the instructors, as was also Percy 
Grainger. 





Francis Rogers Announces Summer 
Plans 


Francis Rogers, the New York bari 
tone and vocal teacher, will spend mos 
of the summer at Shinnecock Hills, L. | 
in order that his summer classes in thi 
city will suffer no interruption and be 
cause of requests from many of his pres 
sent pupils, Mr. Rogers has arranged t: 
visit New York a part of each week dur 
ing the summer to continue his teaching 
activities. 

Three of his artist-pupils entered upon 
their new professional engagements ir 
church choirs on May 1, Marjorie Grei 
ner, soprano at Simpson M. E. Church 
Brooklyn; Carmen Reuben, contralto, at 
All Souls* Church, New York, and Anna 
White, contralto, at St. James’ Church, 
New Haven, Conn. 





Adelin Fermin Joins Faculty of Peabody 
Summer School 


BALTIMORE, May 15.—Arrangements 
have been completed to have Adelin Fer- 
min, the distinguished Dutch baritone, 
teach at the summer session of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, which will 
open July 5. The school will be open 
for six weeks. The dates coincide with 
those of the Johns-Hopkins University 
Summer School so that students of one 
school may take supplementary studies 
at the other. Mr. Fermin numbers 
among his pupils some of the best known 
singers now before the public. As in 
former years, the school will be managed 
by Frederick R. Huber. The classes 
are rapidly being filled. 





Security League Indorses Foster Song 


At the annual business meeting of the 
National Security League last week Fay 
Foster was requested to present her new- 
est song “Are You for Me or Against 
Me?” Miss Foster accepted the invita- 
tion and gave the song, assisted by six 
of her vocal pupils. The league not 
only indorsed the song, but it was sug- 
gested that its branches all over the 
country use this song at every meeting 
as part of the regular exercises. A move- 
ment was also started to have it widely 
used on New York’s East Side in the 
factories and a fund is to be raised to 
engage singers to present it to the work- 
ers there at the noon hour. 





Whitehill Ends Continental 


Tours 


Clarence Whitehill; the baritone of the 
Metropolitan, is just completing his 
busiest season in years. Under the 
management of Jules Daiber, he com- 
menced the season with a tour through 
the Middle West with the Chicago Opera 
Association, then a trip to the Coast, 
followed by a tour in England where 
he sang fourteen concerts, followed by 
his regular appearances at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. He recently sang 
with success at Tulsa, Okla., and Water- 
bury, Conn., and will fulfill engagements 
at the Norfolk, Conn., Festival and 
Greensboro, N. C., in June and August. 


Clarence 





Alma Simpson Will Sing Under Daiber 
Management Next Season 


Jules Daiber, the New York concert 
manager, has entered into a contract for 
next season to assume the exclusive man- 
agement of Alma Simpson, the American 
soprano lieder singer, who has just re- 
turned from a 27,000-mile tour of South 
America, where, it is said, she was the 
first American artist ever to be engaged 
by the municipal theaters as the concert 
feature of the,official season in each of 
the capital cities of that continent. 

Mr. Daiber is now booking Miss Simp- 
son’s second transcontinental tour of this 
country, which will commence after her 
Carnegie Hall recital in New York next 
October. 





Albert Spalding Receives Tribute 


A notable tribute of Americanism was 
paid to Albert Spalding, the great Amer- 
ican violinist, when he gave a concert 
recently at the Fair Park Coliseum at 
Dallas. The local management had con- 
ceived the idea of presenting every pa- 
tron of the concert with a little American 
flag as they entered the concert hall—a 
military band had been engaged and 
seated upon the stage. As Spalding 
made his first entrance the band played 
“America” and the audience, numbering 
3500, immediately caught the spirit of 
the occasion, arose, waved their flags and 
cheered the artist. 
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| Macbeth Touring the Southwest 
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Soprano Tells of Experiences 
in Lengthy Post-Opera 
Concert Trip 


NY connection between athletic train- 
¢% ing and a poker game may seem far 
fetched, at least to readers of MUSICAL 
\MERICA, but that there is a connection, 
emote though it may be, was demon- 
trated to the satisfaction of Florence 
{acbeth, the prima donna soprano of the 

hicago Opera Association, during her 
ecent concert tour which took her to 
he Southwest. Miss Macbeth had thor- 
ugh gymnasium training several years 
igo, but at the time she received it she 
had little idea that her muscular de- 
velopment would be made use of in drag- 
ging mattresses from one room to an- 
other. Twice on the trip Miss Macbeth 
came in pretty close contact with a good 
old-fashioned poker party, said party be- 
ing in operation in the room adjoining 
hers in the hotel. 

Such expressions as “stand pat,” 
“raise you five,” “I’ll check,” etc., etc., 
unfamiliar to the ears of the prima 
donna, to the accompaniment of clinking 
ice in the glass of gingerale (or pos- 
sibly moonshine) were disconcerting to 
say the least, when they were taking 
place at early morning hours when the 
singer had visions of a recital later the 
same day. So Miss Macbeth dragged the 
bed equipment into her bathroom and 
succeeded in getting more than the tradi- 
tional forty winks. 

When Miss Macbeth was in El] Paso on 
her way to Bisbee, Ariz., with the possi- 
bility of a twenty-four hours “vacation,” 
she had the desire to visit Mexico and 
having no passport, was told that the 
Mexican guardsman at the frontier had 
expressed a desire to see the prima 
donna and had made the statement that 
if he liked her looks she could go on to 
Juarez for the day. This was one time, 
evidently, when the well-known charm 
of this particular artist paid a stock 
dividend. In any event she enjoyed an 
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Florence Macbeth, Soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association 


excellent luncheon in the Mexican city, 
visited the bull ring, just missing a real 
bull fight and returned safely to El Paso 
in the early evening. In speaking of her 
visit to the Mexican town, Miss Mac- 
beth said that when she saw the exterior 
of the bull ring, she thought the curtain 
had just gone up on the last act of 
“Carmen.” So much, as a compliment 
either to the scene painter of the opera 
or the architect who planned the arena! 
Both no doubt ran true to form accord- 
ing to Spanish traditions. 

Following her final operatic perform- 
ance with the Chicago Association in 
Boston, March 13, in “The Masked Ball” 
and the one performance of “Rigoletto” 
on tour in Detroit, Miss Macbeth began 
a concert tour comprising between thirty- 
five and forty engagements. This has 
three weeks to continue, and will be the 
most extensive tour which this prima 
donna has made. She has several sum- 
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Famous Italian Baritone 


henomenal successes 





mer engagements and will also be busily 
engaged in preparation for the coming 
opera season. She already has a number 
of concert engagements booked prior to 
the opening of the opera next fall. 

D. L. 


OPERA IN BROOKLYN 





Italian Lyric Federation Gives “Gio- 


conda” in Excellent Style 


The Italian Lyric Federation, Chev. 
Alfredo Salmaggi, founder and president, 
opened its spring season of grand opera 
at popular prices at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music on the evening of May 3, 
with a performance of “Gioconda,” in 
which Mme. Delormes (Robeson) former- 
ly of the Boston Opera Co. was success- 
ful in the title part. Others in the cast 
included Mme. Ada Paggi, mezzo-so- 
prano; Mme. Nana Genovese, contralto; 
L. Zinovieff, tenor; A. Ordonez, baritone; 
and Mario Renzi, basso. Maestro Adriano 
Ariani, conductor, is directing the orches- 
tra which consists of sixty from the 
forces of the Metropolitan and Chicago 
companies, as well as the chorus. The 
second opera given was “Aida”.on May 
8, and the third on May 15, “La Forza 
del Destino,” with a splendid cast. The 
attendance at each performance has been 
very large. 

The Italian Lyric Federation on May 
18, gave a fine performance of “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” in 
Brooklyn with excellent casts featuring 
Irene Bonheur, Nana Genovese, R. Bos- 
cacci, F. Guarneri, Leone Zinovieff, M. 
Zotti, G. Interrante and others. Nana 
Genovese, in fine voice, received flatter- 
ing applause. A very large audience 
was vociferous in its enthusiasm of the 
evening’s work, and Director Salmaggi 
was given an ovation. he Bi 





Alice E. Townsend of Hartford, Conn., 
to Open Studio in New York 


Alice E. Townsend, soprano, a leading 
vocal teacher of Hartford, Conn., has 
joined the ranks of New York teachers 
and singers. Miss Townsend will visit 
New York weekly and plans to divide her 
time equally between here and Hartford 
appearing in concerts and recitals in 
both ciites. She will open a studio in 
New York shortly. 
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GODOWSKY CONQUERS 
VICTORIA AUDIENCE 


Pianist Arouses Enthusiasm 
in Reecital—Local Choirs 
Give Oratorios 


VicToriA, B. C., May 5.—For the sec- 
ond time, his first visit here being a 
little over two years ago, Leopold Godow- 
sky conquered this city May 3, when he 
appeared in recital at the Royal Victoria 
Theater before an enthusiastic audience. 
The concert will be remembered for a 
long time to come, for he is so completely 
the piano’s master that the listener is 
absorbed in the exquisiteness of sound 
than in the mode of its coming, and the 
maestro’s playing is the very pinnacle 
of artistry. His program, arranged in 
four groups, group three being confined 
to his own compositions, was a remark- 
able one, and was admirably selected, 
giving evidence of the wonderful char- 
acteristics of Mr. Godowsky’s superb art. 
At its conclusion he received an ovation, 
and the audience was long in dispersing. 
As on the former occasion, the concert 
was under the local management of 
George J. Dyke. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, under the 
auspices of Louise A. de W. Moore and 
Mrs. Hamlett gave recently in the Em- 
press Ballroom, a recital of the composi- 
t‘ons of the Canadian composer, Gena 
Branscombe. 

Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was given by 
a massed choir of 200 voices in the First 
Presbyterian Church last month under 
the conductorship of Jackson Hanby. 
The soloists were Eva Hart, Mrs. Long- 
field, Olive De Vesey Detlor, Miss Purdy, 
E. Petch and Frederick Taggart of Van- 
couver. The organist was Mr. Gurney. 
Harvey Charlesworth, the late organist 
of the church, assisted at the piano. 

Frederick King was the conductor ofa 
recent performance of Maunders “Olivet 
to Calvary” in the First Congregational 
Church, whose choir is fast obtaining an 
excellent reputation. Jennings Burnett, 
organist of St. John’s Church, gave an 
organ recital to a large congregation on 
April 26. G. J. D. 
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Rimini Also. Delights Hearers. 


Rimini is a baritone of sonorous voice, which 
he used to advantage. He made a good impression 
with the prologue from ‘Pagliacci’’, and he had 
other arias of breath-taking kind to give further 
evidence of his powers.—Philadelphia Record. 


Signor Rimini, who made his local debut, ex- 
hibited a good baritone voice of ample power and 
resonance. Naturally he sang the prologue from 
‘“‘Pagliacci’’ and other numbers. His tones blended 
well with those of Miss Raisa in the “Trovatore” 
duet, and he was also the recipient of much ap- 
probation.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Rimini’s middle register was beautiful, but the 
full beaut'y of his tone was not reached until the 
last number with Raisa.—New York Call. 


There was applause unceasing and a great deal 
of enthusiasm also went out from the demonstrative 
multitude to Giacomo Rimini.—New York Amer- 
ican. 


yiacomo Rimini is a gifted singer and actor as 
well, and he has sung “‘Amonasro” with Rosa 
Raisa many times. Their work last night was all 
that the audience expected, and all that it should 
have been—artistic and true in every detail. This 
was their first appearance in Spartanburg but they 





will be asked to come again.—Spartanburg Herald, 
May 5, 1920. 

Giacomo Rimini sang before with Rosa Raisa 
in the parts they had last night and it was to be 
expected that their rendition of the difficult por- 
tions of “Aida’’ would be unusually fine. In their 
respect the audience was not disappointed, and the 
applause accorded these two artists demonstrated 
that the Spartanburg folk were more than pleased. 
—Spartanburg Journal, May 5, 1920. 


The work of Mr. Rimini during the evening was 
of a high order. He occupies a commanding posi- 
tion among the great baritones of the day. His 
voice is full and rich in quality, and he always 
sings in a manner to suggest plenty of reserve 
power. Miss Raisa and Mr. Rimini sang two duets 
in which their voices blended pleasingly.—Detroit 
Times, November 11, 1919. 

Mr. Rimini gave Figaro’s famous song in “The 
Barber of Seville’ and songs b'y Tosti, Carmichael, 
Alvarez. In response to much enthusiasm he ad- 
ced a number of encores to the programme, as 
did Miss Raisa. The final number was a passage 
from “Gioconda” in which both artists took part. 
The audience was a large one. 30th singers were 
recalled again and again.—-Boston Post, April 4, 
1919. 





Giacomo Rimini began his part of the program 
with the Figaro aria from the “Barber of Seville.”’ 
He gave it all the bravura he had, he shattered the 
sybilants and staccatoed the “Figaros” in fine fash- 
ion. Giacomo Rimini has a voice of remarkable 
resonance and range; its quality is pleasing and his 
style ingratiating.—Pittsburgh Post, April 22, 1920. 


Giacomo Rimini’ followed the diva with that 
favorite of operatic baritones, the “Figaro” aria 
from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” He was in 
splendid voice, and gave the burbling aria, with 
its conscious humor, a virile reading. Giacomo 
Rimini has a marvelously resonant voice of agree- 
able timbre.—Pittsburgh Sun, April 22, 1920. 


JULES DAIBER (Exclusive Management), 33 West 42nd St., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Chicago Studio Notes 








HICAGO, May 22.—Mary Louise 

Griffin gave an interesting song re- 
cital Sunday afternoon in Perrin Hall, 
Auditorium Building, before a large and 
sympathetic audience. Miss’ Griffin 
opened her program with Handel’s “Care 
Selve” and was also heard in numbers 
by Dvorak, Godard, Korsakoff and La 
Forge. She closed her program with 
Crerie’s “I Heard You Singing.” 

Clarence Eddy opened the new organ 
at the Lutheran Church, North Platte, 
Neb., Monday afternoon. 

Gene Cashman has just given four 
very successful recitals in South Dakota 
and Bess Adgate has been engaged for 
the Lockhart Chautauqua tour, Lulu 
Giesske, violinist, to be the assisting ar- 
tist. All are students in the Chicago 


Musical College. 
The department of dramatic art in the 
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Chicago Musical College presented “Ted,’ 
a play in one act by Hilma Enander, 
Saturday morning in Ziegfeld Theater. 
The list of characters follows: Wayne 
L. Moore, Ruth Maxine Ross, Lucille 
Kahn, Jake Hamon, Everett Roles, Re- 
becca Bandy and Nina E,. Lawrence. 

On Thursday eveni:g last in Audi- 
torium recital hall, Mary M. Shastid, 
soprano, pupil of J. Courtland Cooper, 
was heard in a group of songs by Puc- 
cini, Thomas, Bevignani, Hahn and 
David. 

Elias Day of the Lyceum Arts Con- 
servatory, presented the Hampton Court 
Singers (Frances Shotwell, soprano; 
Louise Gould, contralto; Floyd Chafee, 
tenor; Edward Freeman, baritone, and 
Anabel Kruell, pianist), assisted by Rita 
Smith, in Lyon & Healy Hall, Wednes- 
day evening, May 12. The program was 
long and varied and of extraordinary 
interest. 


Clarence Kidam, pianist, brought forth 
one of his artist pupils, Mary Walker 
Herron, in recital Friday evening, May 
21. The program was made up of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 58; Schumann’s 
“Fantasy Pieces,” Schubert-Liszt’s “Soi- 
rée de Vienne,” and several numbers by 
Rachmaninoff, Ravel and Tchaikovsky. 

Mme. Leila Barr, pupil of Whitney 
Tew, gave a program of contralto, mezzo 
and coloratura songs, assisted by Pauline 
Haggard. A note on the program says, 
“The widely divergent tessitura of the 
songs is designed to reveal the extent of 
the normal vocal scale,” 

MARGIE A. McLEOpD. 





HEAR NEW BRITAIN CLUB 





Connecticut Organization Gives Program 
With Prominent Soloists 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., May 14.—The 
fifth annual festival concert of the New 
Britain Choral Club was held recently 
at Fox’s Theater before an audience that 
entirely filled the theater. Every seat 
was sold and hundreds were unable to 
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Orchestral Engagements 


Recent Successes in Manon, Tosca, 
La Traviata, Boheme, 
Pagliacci, etc., at Cannes, Nice, 


Monte Carlo, Paris Opera Co- 


Engaged for the Summer Seasons 


at Deauville, Ostende and Spa. 


JULES DAIBER 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


Jules Daiber Announces the Return of. the Celebrated Italian Lyric Soprano 


ALICE ZEPPILLI 


(For four seasons leading Soprano Chicago Opera Co.) 


Available for Opera, Con- 


cert, Recitals, Festival and 


Butterfly, 


© Matzene, Chicago 


Season 1920-1921—Tour Now Booking 
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gain admittance, the house being so! 
out. “A Tale of Old Japan,” by Col, 
ridge-Taylor, was presented by the 
ciety under the conductorship of Edy 
F. Laubin, Ruth Bennett Lindsay, a 
companist, and assisted by four visitin 
soloists, Emily Stokes Hagar, sopran 
Delphine March, contralto; Raymond § 
monds, tenor, and Royal Dadmun, ba) 
tone. The society sang the work wi 
wonderful skill and beautiful tone col 
ing. Much of the credit of the splend 
showing should be given to Mr. Laubi 
who worked faithfully to bring the chor 
up to the proper technical excellence th: 
the work demanded. The four soloisi 
gave splendid support. 

Part two consisted of a song recital | 
each soloist. Miss March sang “No, 
Joan Ardently,” from Bemberg’s “] 
Mort de Jeanne d’Arc”’; “The First Mee 
ing,” by Grieg, and “The Wind and Lyre 
by Ware. Mr. Simonds sang “Com 
Child, Beside Me,” by Bleichman; “T} 
Cave,” by Schneider, and “The Bitte 
ness of Love,” by Dunn. The Hartfo. 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Hartford re) 
dered “L’Arlesienne” Suite, by Bizet, { 
the very evident satisfaction of the aud 
ence. Mrs. Hagar then sang Curren 
“Dawn”; Cadman’s “Dream Pryst” al 
“The Wind’s in the South,” by Scot 
Mrs. Hagar made many friends with h 
well-trained and sympathetic  voic 
Royal Dadmun, who possesses a resona: 
baritone and excellent interpretive abil 
ties, sang, “The Last Hour,” by Kra 
mer; “Oh, Mistress Mine,” by Quilter 
“Song of the Flea,” by Moussorgsk) 
which won enthusiastic applause; “Hari 
Trials,” a Negro spiritual arranged b: 
Burleigh and encored with another spirit 
ual. The chorus, soloists and the orches 
tra then gave the “Hallelujah Chorus,’ 
from the “Messiah,” with a vigor and 
snap that won them stupendous applause 

F. L. E. 


KLIBANSKY PUPILS SCORE 








Students Give Successful Program at 


MacDowell Club 


The MacDowell Club wa; the scenc 


of a successful recital by pupils of 
Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal! 
teacher on May 13. Mr. Kilbansky pre- 
sented altogether, seven singers of in- 
dividual achievement and the result was 
an evening of music of high order. Among 
those appearing were Alveda Lofgren, 
a Swedish soprano with a fine voice 
which she used to advantage in a group 
of songs in her own language. Ruth 
Pearcy, the possessor of a beautiful con- 
tralto, was unusually successful in an 
ar‘a from “The Messiah.” She also in- 
terpreted three songs artistically. A 
young tenor, Sudwarth Frasier, please: 
in the aria from the second act of “Car 
men” which he sang with taste and fin- 
ish. Elsa Diemer scored in the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust.” Her voice, a dra- 
matic soprano of fine timbre, has im- 
proved greatly and she showed admirable 
taste in her interpretation. Felice De 
Gregorio was heard in four Beethoven 
songs which he sang with ease ani 
authority, and Virginia Rea, coloratura 
soprano, captured the audience with 
Proch’s “Theme and Variations.” Her 
voice was rich and full and the clarity 
of her high notes and fioritura was es 
pecially commendable. Lotta Madde: 
gave a group of songs of different moods. 
She aroused the audience to great 
enthusiasm through her vocal artistry 
and dramatic intensity. The duet from 
“Il Trovatora” ended the enjoyable pro 
gram and the work of the entire evening 
reflected reserved credit upon Mr 
Klibansky. Alice Clausen and Francis 
Moore accompanied the singers admi! 
ably. M. B. S. 





Colored Musicians’ Society Brings Suit 
Against Former President 


Trial of the suit brought by the Cle! 
Club of New York against Frederick W 
Johnson, its former president, and th 
Clef Club Singers and Players’ Manag 
ing Corporation, of which Johnson i 
said to hold 90 ner cent of the stock, wa 
begun last weck before Supreme Cour’ 
Justice Leonard <A. Giegerich. Th 
plaintiff society was founded by the lat: 
James Reese, known as “Jim Europe, 
leader of the A. E. F.’s celebrated ban: 
which played all over Europe. It is a! 
leged that the defendant corporation’ 
name is. misleading. An _ injunctio 
against the further use is asked; als 
damages. 
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Cornell Presents “Aida’’ With Distinguished Singers 
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yy. Dann’s Choral Forces 
Have Support of Homer, 
Althouse, Chalmers, Grace 
B. Williams and Tittmann 
in Concert Version of Opera 
—Werrenrath, Johnson and 
Tramonti Triumph as Solo- 
ists—Chicago Symphony Is 
a Feature of the Three-day 
Festival 


BY PIERRE V. R. KEY 


7] THACA, N. Y., May 20.—I really 
4+ stopped off in this picturesque univer- 

ty town to loaf a bit while feasting my 
eyes on the beauties of the surrounding 
country—and to attend the twelfth Cor- 
nell University Music Festival, which 
had its resumption this season after a 
four years’ lapse due to the war. 

There had come to me considerable 
comment about what Hollis Dann had 
done with this festival enterprise, and 
curiosity always exists in those of us 
who like to investigate matters for our- 
selves. We believe—when we hear and 
see with our own ears and eyes. 

I had run over from Syracuse, where 
I had had a fair-sized dose of music 
from the Central New York State Festi- 
val; I say “run,” which is a bit of an 
exaggeration. One does not go too 
swiftly by most transportation methods 
which ply between these two towns of 
Syracuse and Ithaca. You go as far as 
Auburn, then wait a couple of hours, 
and continue. Reaching Ithaca, I found 
from the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA a 
peremptory summons. I was expected, 
it appeared, to “write” something about 
the Cornell festival achievement. So, in 
an eye’s twinkling, all the anticipatory 
pleasure disapveared. (What  slave- 
drivers are these editors; forever ply- 
ing the lash to the backs of their sub- 
missive writer-victims!) I capitulated. 
There seemed no other way out. 

Walking up the street I ran, head on, 
into Edward Johnson and Reinald Wer- 


renrath. Johnson hailed me buoyantly, 
but the tall, blond baritone fixed me with 
an appraising eye. I was “a critic,” and 
critics, I assure you, are unwelcome 
guests at any festival affair. One gets 
enough of them at home in New York. 

I confess to having long held a desire 
to see the much-talked-about Bailey Hall 
(an architecturally beautiful edifice of 
simplest classic design and fine acoustics, 
which would make a wonderful audito- 
rium in New York for fine music—if it 
could be placed in an appropriate set- 
ting). When I approached this building 
on Cornell University campus, it was 
with a feeling that, in atmosphere at 
least, I should be fortunately placed. As 
for the rest, there could only be conjec- 
ture. One who is exverienced in festi- 
vals knows their common trend; it is the 
uncommon which is sought and so seldom 
found. In this instance’ I was fortunate. 
{ had rather feared for Dr. Dann, hav- 
ing learned that he was about to start 
resuming Cornel]’s Dc her with a 
chorus consisting of absolutely new ma- 
terial. But I reckoned without consid- 
eration for the dynamic energy of the 
man. He has all the vigor of a football 
‘oach, coupled to the discrimination of a 
fine and sensitive (and practical) musi- 
‘lan, 

Besides, there was the display of a 

nice sense of values in the programs he 
had arranged. There was artistic qual- 
ity in them and, save for the “Aida” 
affair (I invariably shy at opera given 
in concert form), a degree of balance 

caleulated to please sufficiently the musi- 

‘lans while entertaining the “vast ma- 
jority.” This latter must alwavs be done 

critics to the contrary notwithstanding. 

So, in the main, I discovered that an 
idequate artistic level of endeavor was 
0 prevail: later I learned that in its 
‘xecution the elements had been provided 
nsuring that end. 


“Aida” Satisfies 


“Aida,” on Thursday evening, May 13, 
was a highly successful affair. Dr. 
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Conductor and Leading Soloists at Cornell Festival Performance of “Aida” 
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in Concert Form. Dr. Hollis Dann, Conductor of the 


Festival, Is at the Stand in the Center; at the Right, Louise Homer, Who Sang “Amneris,” and Charles T. Tittmann, 


the Basso. 


Dann conducted, and he conducted with 
an eye to the main chance and an ear 
and a baton which kept his orchestra, 
chorus and soloists moving in a given 
direction without being materially sepa- 
rated at important points. The chorus 
—as elsewhere—impressed me with the 
snap and verve and fire of youth. Good 
voices they had for the most part, and 
eager and responsive they were for what 
had to be done. Only in the higher notes 
of the tenors did I mentally reach for 
something which was’ not supplied; but 
that was no serious fault. And a mar- 
veled at what Dr. Dann must have gone 
through to secure such variety of tonal 
shades as he drew from his singers. 
They went rather precisely together— 
attacking sharply, carrying through the 
phrases with commendable smoothness, 
and building climaxes in praiseworthy 
fashion. Such raggedness as one would 
have had every right to expect from a 
“green” chorus was happily missing. 

‘There was a fine musical backing sup- 
plied by the Chicago Symphony and Con- 
ductor Frederick Stock. This organiza- 
tion proved the festival’s spinal column. 
From the first concert to the fourth and 
concluding one I never once observed any 
desire on the part of one orchestral musi- 
cian to “let down,” although the Chicago 
Orchestra schedule has been long and 
hard. 

Such was the personnel of the main 
musical fortifications, and it was abun- 
dantlv reinforced by the soloists who ap- 
peared. All this, and “capacity” audi- 
ences, molded the undertaking into a 
satisfying whole. But it was no easy 
affair (I realized this, looking into the 
drawn face of Dr. Dann after the con- 
cluding performance on Saturday night. 
But he seemed happy). 


Analyzing Soloist Work 


There was much enthusiasm from the 
assemblage. Verdi holds still his popu- 
lar sway. Paul Althouse, Louise Homer 
and Thomas Chalmers led the soloists on 
their victorious ways. Grace Bonner 
Williams, who sang Aida’s music, had 
some favorable moments, for she has a 
discriminating musica] taste and evi- 
dently knew what she was about; but 
Aida should be a dramatic soprano, and 
ee icéief this soprano, pleasing though 

tid Mackea some of the fiber for which 
the listener sometimes wished. 

Althouse, however, covered himself 


At Left—Grace Bonner Williams, as “Aida,” and Paul Althouse, 


with popular acclaim and can now shake 
hands with himself once more. His 
voice was in excellent condition and he 
never “saved” it. He rarely does. He 
spends it as he goes, rather lavishly, and 
his constant singing annears to be doing 
him a world of ood. Mme. Homer, of 
course, found a hearty reception. Hav- 


ing sung Amneris’s music over and over 


again, it was to her an old story, yet 
she slighted never a phrase. A _ noble 
contralto voice is Mme. Homer’s, which 
continues in its aural appeal. The Amo- 
nasro of Thomas Chalmers was likewise 
a satisfactory achievement. Here is an 
American baritone whom we always like 
to hear, with smooth voice, an intelli- 
gent interpretation of whatever he elects 
to do, and an authoritative style which 
is gaining steadily in distinction. 

The smaller parts—if we _ excevt 
Charles Trowbridge Tittmann’s Ram/fis 
and The Kina. which he did well enough 
to command my respect and again prompt 
me to predict for him a fine future— 
were competently enough done by Ruth 
Blackman-Rodgers and Robert Steel. 


Tramonti Scores 


On the next dav, Friday, May 14, we 
had a concert with the orchestra nre- 
dominating. Beethoven’s third ‘“Leo- 
nore” Overture led off, and Stock read 
the work with those same excellences I 
have observed on other occasions. Wag- 
ner was almost equally well treated 
when the “Siegfried” Death Music was 
performed, and Dvorak’s Largo from the 
“New World” Symovhony, the second 
Hungarian Rhansody of Liszt. and 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance” con- 
cluded the strictly orchestral works. 

Enrico Tramonti came forward as 
soloist—Tramonti, whose harp, under his 
fingers, is almost, if not completelv, a 
solo instrument. He could not satisfy 
his hearers. after the Chorale and Varia- 
tions of Widor; and twice again was he 
compelled to reannear and play smaller 
bits. 

The “Faust” Soldiers’ Chorus, R. Na- 
thaniel Dett’s “Listen to the Lambs.” the 
“Brothers; Alert” from Sir Edgar Elgar’s 
“Caractacus,” and the “Sone of Victory,” 
by Percy E. Fletcher, offered* the chorus 
its chances, Everyone seemed happy in 
leaving the’ concert, and,I. frankly, was 
most pleased. 

Saturdav afternoon. May 15, provided 
for the -Chicago Orchestra its moment 


Metropolitan Tenor 


of large things. Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony was the work, and Stock gave 
it a reading which might well be emu- 
lated by some of the “fiery” conductors 
who too often make Tchaikovsky sound 
like the backfiring of a motor car. Fur- 
ther orchestral excellences were forth- 
coming at this concert in Glinka’s “Rus- 
slan and Ludmilla” Overture, the “Fin- 
landia” Symphonic Poem of Sibelius, 
Beethoven’s G Major Minuet, the “Mo- 
ment Musical” of Schubert, and Glazou- 
now’s Concert Waltz, No. 2 

Werrenrath appeared as the soloist, 
singing so well the “Vision Fugitive” 
from Massenet’s “Herodiade” that he 
was recalled insistently until he “ob- 
liged” with the overworked “Pagliacci” 
Prologue. But for me, Werrenrath’s 
singing forte lies more in the direction 
of strictly concert music. 


Johnson Takes Choral Honors 


There was a deal of sameness in the 
presentation on one program of two such 
works as Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” 
and César Franck’s “The Beatitudes,” in 
which the chorus and the orchestra con- 
tributed much in the general achieve- 
ment, with Edward Johnson scampering 
off handily with the individual vocal and 
artistic honors. What a wealth of inter- 
~retative art this fine tenor puts into his 
work! He left me tingling all over after 
his Gerontius—likewise after the one big 
chance he had in “The Beatitudes.” 

I would say a good word also for the 
organ playing of James T. Quarles who 
has a prover appreciation of the regis- 
tration effects to emnloy in conjunction 
with an orchestra. 

Nothing more need be said of the Cor- 
nell Festival accomplishments. It was a 
noteworthy affair, and will not be for- 
rotten by those fortunate enough to have 
heard it. 





Tri-City Symphony Orchestra Plays for 
School Children 


MOLINE, ILL., May 20.—The Tri-City 
Symphony Orchestra, Ludwig Becker, 
conductor, gave a concert recently ex- 
clusively for the school children. The 
various numbers on the program were 
explained to the children beforehand by 
one of the members of the orchestra in 
order that they might better understand 
them. The numbers were all by stand- 
ard composers, but in a light vein. 

E. W. 
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Gallo English Opera Forces Provide a Six Weeks’ Engagement 
—Stracciari Gives Last Number of Star Course—Local 
Artists and Ensembles in Bounteous Program 








OAKLAND, CAL., May 12.—With the 
coming of spring, Oakland has taken on 
new energy in the musical line and many 
fine concerts may be placed to her credit. 
A six weeks’ engagement of the Gallo 
English Opera forces is giving us some 
splendid work in the lighter operas. 
Opening with “The Mikado,” followed by 
“Chimes of Normandy,” “The Gondo- 
liers,”’ “The Pirates of Penzance,” “The 
Geisha” and “Pinafore,” the company is 
giving an artistic account of itself and 
much pleasure to a constantly increasing 
audience. Principals receiving special 
mention are Hana Shimozumi, Dorothy 
Elton, Rosamond Whiteside, Mildred 
Rogers, Ruth Ellen Marr, Jefferson De 
Angelis, J. Humbird Duffy, and Detmar 
Poppin. The orchestra under Max Ben- 
dix comes in for a full share of honor 
and is causing much favorable comment. 
The chorus also seems to be up to stand- 
ard, and altogether it is a most successful 
engagement. 

Stracciari appeared as the closing 
number of the Zannette Potter All Star 
Course and fully upheld the traditions 
of this excellent series. As a local man- 
ager Miss Potter began her activities in 
connection with the music department of 
the Teachers’ Association, and has been 
so signally successful that she has opened 
a managerial bureau of her own as well. 

The Auditorium Theater was well filled 
for the recent program of the Orpheus 
Club male chorus, under the direction of 
Edwin Dunbar Crandall, whose untiring 
service to music here, covering a long 
period of years, was lately made the 
cause of a large appreciation ‘concert. 
The club’s chief ensemble numbers were 
J. H. Brewer, “Birth of Love,” Franz 
Lachner’s “Hymn to Music,” and W. 
Rhys Herbert’s “The Strength of the 
Hills.” The assisting soloists were Mil- 
dred Wright, violinist. and Harry Rob- 
ertson, tenor. Mrs. Wright very ably 
interpreted works of Tartini-Kreisler, 
Schubert, Nachez and Hubay, Mr. Rob- 
ertson contributing songs of Handel, Dal- 
croze and Tosti as well as the solo work 
in the cantata. 


Oakland’s new Community Chorus, 
Alexander Stewart, director, gave a gala 
performance in the Civic Auditorium this 
past week in a revival of the Old Home 
Songs concert of 1915 fame. Sponsored 
by the Community Service and the Ro- 
tary Club, an appreciative audience gave 
evidence to the chorus and soloists of an 
undying love for the old songs. Mrs. 
Alma Winchester, soprano; Mrs. Ruth 
Anderson, contralto, and the Oakland Ro- 
tary Club Quartet, Hugh Williams, Rob- 
ert Battison, Lowell Redfield and Frank 
Figone, were the assisting artists. Mabel 
Hill Redfield was the most efficient ac- 
companist, with Marion Nicholson, vio- 
linist, and Margaret Avery, ’cellist, to 
furnish string obbligatos. A _ patriotic 
finale provided the closing number. 

Pierre Douillet, pianist, with Mrs. Ni- 
talia Douillet, lecturer and vocalist, gave 
a much enjoyed joint recital to a large 
audience in the Ebel Club auditorium late 
in April. Mrs. Douillet is especially at 
home in the lecture-recital field, while 
Mr. Douillet is one of the best known 
piano pedagogues of San Francisco, all of 
which insures a recital of artistic merit 
and musical gain to the audience. 


Cora Jenkins of the Jenkins School of 
Music presented in recital Albert Elkus, 
pianist; Samuel Savannah, violinist, and 
Albert Rosenthal, ’cellist. All three are 
well-known musicians about the Bay, and 
the Jenkins School was well represented 
on this occasion. Mr. Elkus was the re- 
cipient of much congratulation near the 
close of the San Francisco Symphony sea- 
son when his “Impressions of a Greek 
Tragedy” was given its premiére by Mr. 
Hertz’s forces. 
kins concert embraced a Brahms Sonata 
for violin and piano; Bach Air for ’cello; 
a Boccherini Sonata for ’cello and piano, 
and the Schumann Trio in D Minor. 


Recent activities of Orley See, violinist, 
include his third annual recital before the 
Community Center at Oroville; half-hour 
lecture-recital at the Holy Name Con- 
vent, Oakland; a concert with the Nash 
Ensemble offering Trios of Tchaikovsky 
and Cadman; and a recital before the 
Pacific Musical Society. Accompanists 
were Carolyn Augusta Nash, founder and 
pianist of the Nash Ensemble, an or- 


ganization which is doing splendid serv-. 


“year. 


The program of the Jen-. 


ice in presenting odd combinations of in- 
struments, as well as creditable concerts; 
Mrs. William Banks and Mrs. Orley See. 
Mr. See has met with signal success since 
locating about the Bay and enjoys a large 
following. 

Carlos DeMandil has exchanged desks 
with Mr. Marcelli at the T. and D. The- 
ater, coming from the San Francisco 
Tivoli with well earned laurels. Mr. De- 
Mandil is proving a valuable addition to 
the Oakland Theater orchestra. A vio- 
linist of attainments, he is also an inter- 
esting conductor and numbers in his or- 
en many former Symphony mem- 

ers. 

Sharing honors at a recent benefit were 
Robert Newell, pianist; R. DeValle, vo- 
calist; Lucille Cavanaugh-Leimert, dan- 
seuse, and Mme. Stella Jellica, who sub- 
stituted on very short notice for Maud 
Fay, indisposed. 

Two recitals of note at Mills College 
comprised the regular monthly organ re- 
cital and a benefit for the Endowment 
Fund. Mr. Carruth, college organist, fol- 
lowing his plan of presenting modern 
French composers, offered works of 
Widor, Fauré, Thomé and César Franck. 
Anita Hough was the assisting vocalist. 
In the second concert contributors were 
Lillian Glaser, soprano; Mrs. Robert - 
tison, violinist; Mrs. Gertrude Bo 
quist, pianist, and Mrs. Dent Slaugh 
accompanist. 

Berkeley has launched a new Com- 
munity orchestra of some forty members 
and great promise. With Anton Embs, 
supervisor of music for Berkeley, to guide 
its destinies, and a most commendable 
financial backing by the public, the new 
orchestra should speedily take its right- 
ful. place among the more serious organi- 
zations about the Bay. Financed by an 
associate membership which was secured 
after the first concert, a series for the 
remainder of this year is announced, 
looking toward a larger field for next 
Pretentious numbers appeared on 
the initial program, which was very cred- 
itably given. 

Tina Lerner lately closed a successful 
series of concerts in the University City 
and won unstinted praise for her musi- 
cianship and masterly interpretations, 
which make it a particularly pleasant ex- 
perience to sit through a concert of this 
artist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Mansfeldt were 
joint contributors in concert in North 
Berkeley, and on the same evening Mrs. 
Mildred Wright, violinist, and William 
Carruth, pianist and organist, appeared 
in joint recital. 

A newcomer about the Bay, Mme. 
Leonora Gordon Foy, recently gave an in- 
teresting program at the Claremont 
Hotel.. Fortunate in her choice of 
companists in Frederick Maurer, -$®, 
Mme. Foy presented a program of much 
variety and good taste, including an aria 


from Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” songs o 
old and modern literature and compos 
tions of her able accompanist. A goo 
sized musical audience gave evidence . 
its approval by repeated and lasting a) 
plause. The recital was given under t} 
management of Zanette Potter. 

The Festival Concert given by the Ca] 
fornia Festival Orchestra, with a gre 
percentage of symphony members, Vlad 
mar Shavitch, conducting, was enjoy; 
by an appreciative audience which pa 
tially filled the Greek Theater. Tj: 
Lerner, pianist; Alice Gentle and La 
rence Strauss, vocalists, were the em 
nent assisting artists. Each gave t!] 
pleasure one has learned to expect 
them and the orchestra was in good sha; 
and good hands. 

The Northern California Chapter | 
the American Guild of Organists pr. 
sented a public guild service in the Fir 
Methodist Church. Bessie Baetty Rola: 
arranged a program combining compos 
tions of Beatrice Clifford and Cleme) 
Barker, local organists and composers ¢ { 
note. Participants were Clare McClur:, 
Lowell Moore Redfield, Mrs. Howar! 
Bacon and Mrs. Estelle Drummond Swif 
Virginia de Fremery is dean of the cha). 
ter, in which membership is about Syeni: 
divided between San Francisco and the 
East Bay cities. 

Indicative of the high class of wor 
in music done in the Oakland publie an 
high schools was a splendid concert of the 
string ensemble of the Technical High. 
Herman Trutner, the conductor, has as- 
sembled a group of advanced string stu- 
dents who are giving a fine account of 
their ability and training. The fairy 
operetta, “Richard, the Rat Charmer,” 
was presented by one of the intermediate 
schools, under Zanette Potter’s manage- 
ment at the Civic Auditorium. Written 
by Charles Freeman, a member of Oak- 
land High music faculty, and a pianist 
and accompanist of rare qualities, this 
tuneful little operetta proved a treat to 
the interested audience. A. F. S. 





Warford Singers in Recital 


Several of Claude Warford’s best 
known pupils gave a musicale under the 
auspices of the Ellen Hardin Walworth 
Chapter of the D. A. R. in the Green 
Room of the Hotel McAlpin, New York, 
on Tuesday evening, May 18. The affair 
was a_ success, both artistically and 
socially. Among those who participated 
were Tilla Gemunder, Elizabeth Eckel 
and Margaret Meyer, sopranos; Mary 
Davis and Gertrude McDermitt, contral- 
tos; Jack Leahy and Pablo Doerr, tenors; 
and Ralph Thomlinson, baritone. Mr. 
Warford played the accompaniments ad- 
mirably and also was applauded for his 
songs, several of which were sung in the 
program. At the close of the concert 
the guests were invited to remain for 
dancing. 
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MILANESE LAVISHES 
HONORS ON AMERICAN 


velina Parnell, Soprano, Is 
Idol of Italians After Dal 
Verme “Traviata” 


MILAN, April 26.—A new edition of 
[raviata” was presented to the public 
the Dal Verme on Wednesday night 
th Evelina Parnell in the leading rdle. 
ie impression left by her characteriza- 
tion of Violetta was indeed an excellent 
e and her personal success even more 
yemarkable from the fact that her ap- 
»earance had not been noisily advertised. 
The young soprano posse:ses a voice 

f extensive range and uncommon beauty 
of tone, bearing the character more of a 
yric soprano ‘than of a coloratura to 
whom ordinarily ‘the popular rdéle is en- 
trusted. So it generally happens that 
the same voice which thrills the audience 

) the first act with its virtuosity is 
very rarely up to the point in the next 
ones, Where intense passion is needed to- 
gether with high dramatic power. “Am- 
ami, Alfredo” has always been dis- 
appointing, even when sung by the most 
celebrated d‘vas. On. the contrary, Eve- 
lina Parnell gives us a well balanced 
ocal and dramatic interpretation of the 
whole score. The brilliant passages of 
the first acts were faithfully performed 
with remarkable respect to Verdi’s text. 
In the second act, the scenes with Ger- 
mont and Alfredo brought into full light 
all the qualities of Evelina Parnell’s in- 
‘erpretative talent. The divine “Dite 
alla giovine” was sung with touching 
simplicity and sincerity of expression. 

The last act brought the interest and 
admiration of the audience to its high- 
est degree. We who have heard many 
typical personifications of Violetta must 
admit that the old “Addio del passato” 
and the death scene found in Miss Par- 
nell’s striking performance and beautiful 
voice a for us quite new source of emo- 
tion. Her success was even more marked 
at the second performance which took 
place on Sunday night before a fine au- 
dience. After the third act the young 
artist was presented with lovely flowers 
by several members of the American 
colony and welcomed at the curtain amid 
general applause.’ Of such a result, con- 
firmed by the most favorable press com- 
ments, Evelina Parnell may be justly 
proud. She risked much in performing 
an opera which offers inevitable chances 
of comparison and her courage was well 
rewarded. 

“Traviata” will be given for the last 
time on Wednesday night by this charm- 
ing artist, whose pure quality of voice 
and correctness of enunciation have as- 
sured for her a _ distinguished place 
among our Italian singers. 

Uco D’ALBERTIs. 





FESTIVAL AT NASHUA, N. H. 





Dicie Howell, Lambert Murphy and 
Royal Dadmun are Soloists 


_ Nasuua, N. H., May 17.—The twent- 
ieth annual Nashua Music festival was 
held on May 13 and 14, in the new Audi- 
torium, which was officially opened last 
Winter by the Nashua Oratorio Society. 
The festival comprised three. concerts, 
the first was given on May 13, by the 
High School Cnaviie of 350 voices, led 
by E. G. Hood, director of music in the 
Nashua public schools. 

The second concert was given on the 
afternoon of May 14, by visiting artists, 
including Lambert Murphy, tenor; Dicie 
Howell, soprano; and Royal Dadmun, 
baritone. The third and closing concert 
was given in the evening when the 
Nashua Oratorio Society and assisting 
artists presented Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha’s Departure,” George W. 





GEORCE EDWARD 


SHEA 


VOICE i 4): | OPERATIC ACTING 
545 WEST 111th ST., NEW YORK 
Cathedral 6149 


Chadwick’s “The Pilgrims,” concert 
numbers by the>soloists and Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Scenes from a Imaginary Bal- 
lad,” by the Boston Festival orchestra, 
which assisted at all three performances. 
There were large audiences and the work 
of the performers, capably led by Mr. 
Hood, was greatly appreciated. 
A. L. M. 








Carmen Pascova to 
Sing with Chicago 
Opera Next Season 





Photo by Mishkin 


Australian 


Pascova, 
mezzo-soprano, who will appear with 
the Chicago forces next season 


Carmen young 


The Chicago Opera Association has 
added Carmen Pascova, the young Aus- 
tralian mezzo-soprano, to its roster, and 
she will accordingly appear next season 
in such roles of her répertoire as Carmen, 
Amneris, Cieca in “Gioconda,” Lola in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ Stefano in 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Her manager, Jules 
Daiber, is now also booking a _ busy 
concert tour for her, both before ana 
after her opera work. 





BALTIMORE HEARS CANTOR 





Rosenblatt Cheered by Lyric Throng— 
Local Artists in Concert 


BALTIMORE, May 11.—The Lyric was 
filled to its doors to-night with an au- 
dience that cheered the distinguished 
Jewish cantor, Josef Rosenblatt, after 
each number of the extraordinary pro- 
gram which he presented. The phenom- 
ena] resources of this voice have been 
discussed at length, it need but be said 
that the audience went into raptures at 
each new characteristic which the cantor 
chose to project. Beauty of tone, reso- 
nance, height and depth, pathos and 
emotional effect, coloratura and impres- 
sive declamation were crowded upon the 
ear of the listener. In response to the 
applause the program had to be extended 
by many additional numbers. 

Dr. Merril B. Hopkinson, baritone, 
with the assistance of G. Thompson Wil- 
liams, organist and choirmaster, St. 
Michael and All Angels, appeared. before 
the Men’s Club of the church on May 10, 
giving a program that featured Danish 
and Norwegian Songs and the melodrama 
“King Robert of Sicily,” by Rossiter G. 
Cole. Under the direction of Mr. Wil- 
liams the choir of the church gave a 
concert at the Parish House on Thurs- 
day, May 13, the program consisting of 
choruses, vocal and piano solos. 





Mme. Vicarino Returns 


Regina Vicarino, the soprano, was 
scheduled to arrive in New York last 
week after a year’s stay in South Amer- 
ica, according to word received by Arthur 
Lawrason, the New York vocal teacher. 
It is expected that Mme. Vicarino will 
enter opera in this country. 
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Mt. Vernon Festival Throngs | 
Dazzled by Eminent Soloists 





Hempel, Ruth Ray, Althouse and Malkin, Supported by Chicago 
Symphony, Are Presented by Cornell College—Attendance 
Records Are Broken During Three Days Programs 








OUNT VERNON, IOWA, May 13.— 
The twenty-second annual Cornell 
College music festival, which was held 
April 29, 30, and May 1, set a new mark 
both in quality of talent and in at- 
tendance records. Frieda Hempel, Paul 
Althouse, Ruth Ray, Joseph Malkin, the 
Cornell Oratorio Society, and the Chicago 
Symphony united in a series of concerts 
that further strengthened Cornell’s posi- 


tion of supremacy in Iowa musical 
circles. 
In spite of uncertain weather con- 


ditions the attendance this year broke 
all previous records. The seating capac- 
ity of the local auditorium, where the 
concerts were given, was taxed to its 
limit at each of the three evening con- 
certs of the festival. 

The opening concert was given by 
Frieda Hempel, assisted by Coenraad v. 
Bos -at the piano and August Rodeman 
with his flute. The great artist, who 
was in splendid voice, scored a remark- 
able success and was recalled time after 
time by the unusually enthusiastic au- 
dience. Hempel is, without question, the 
finest woman singer who has ever ap- 


peared in this section of the country, and 
as such was the object of most sincere 
appreciation. Through her well-bal- 
anced program which closed’ with 


Strauss’s “Blue Danube” she gradually 
created for herself a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten place in the hearts of her hearers. 
August Rodeman’s mastery of the flute 
and Coenraad v. Bos’ exceptional ability 
as an accompanist were fully appreciated. 

The second concert, given by Ruth 
Ray, violinist, was a source of particular 
enjoyment to festival patrons. Assisted 


by Coenraad v. Bos, the young artist, 
who has this season been almost a sensa- 
tion, gave an excellent program featur- 
ing the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole.” 
The crowning feature of the festival 
was the eighteenth annual appearance of 


the Chicago Symphony, which played the 
customary three concerts. A significant 
fact regarding the festival’s standing is 
that this was their only appearance west 
of Chicago this season. The audience 
accorded Frederick Stock and his organ- 
ization a tremendous ovation, and with 
Paul Althouse as soloist this first con- 
cert was perhaps the high water mark 
of the festival. Althouse, never before 
heard at Mount Vernon, made a deep 
impression with “Celeste Aida,” “Ah! 
Fuyez” from “Manon,” and “Che Gelida 
Manina” from “La Bohéme.” 

Joseph Malkin, recently made first 
‘cellist of the orchestra, was entirely 
successful in his appearance as soloist 
at the Saturday afternoon concert. He 
played two movements from the Lalo 
Concerto, and responded to an encore 
with the Berceuse from “Jocelyn.” 

The guiding genius of the festival for 
the past number of years has been Frank 
H. Shaw, Director of the Conservatory. 
That he is an executive of no little abil- 
ity is attested by the standing of the 
artists he has secured for Mount Vernon 
appearances. But he is not only an 
executive; he is a thorough musician, 
and his work in directing the Cornell 
Oratorio Society and the _ orchestra 
through a_ performance of  Elgar’s 
“King Olaf” bore witness to this fact. 
Notwithstanding its many difficulties and 
the limited period of time for prepara- 
tion, the work scored a great success. 
Irom the audacious, thundering ‘‘Chal- 
lenge of Thor” to the triumphant “Epi- 
logue” the chorus did unusually good 
work. Strength and precision of attack, 
perfection of shading,—these gave un- 
questionable evidence of the thorough 
musicianship of the conductor and the 
fine responsiveness of the chorus. 

C. H. G. 





_ A choral society was recently organ- 
ized in Charles City, Iowa, under the 
direction of William Evans. 
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COLUMBIA STAGES 
INITIAL FESTIVAL 


Russian Symphony Aids Col- 
lege Chorus—Sparkes, Rob- 
erts and Costello Score 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., May 19.—The first 
music festival has passed into history 
in a manner that argues well for future 
festivals. From the financial standpoint 
there is a small deficit, the outstanding 
reason being due probably to the fact 
that the festival was held at Camp Jack- 
son Liberty Theater, located five miles 
from town. That the large number of 
persons who motored out to the festival 
willingly shared their car seats with 
those less fortunate, was a reason for 


the success which was attained. 

The Russian Symphony was the main 
drawing card, as Modest Altschuler is 
an old favorite with Columbia audiences, 
having appeared here several times. This 
organization came here fresh from its 
triumphs from the Macon, Ga., festival. 

Feeling that Columbia was not on the 
itinerary of the greatest artists, many 
performers who have appeared here, 
have given programs that were below 
the standard for other cities. So at 
this festival an effort was made to in- 
sist upon the productions of the most 
musical and highly artistic numbers. The 
soloist was Paul Costello, tenor, who on 
the opening night, made a most favorable 
impression upon the audience, being re- 
called again and again and giving many 
encores. At this concert the orchestra 
played the “New World” Symphony by 
Dvorak, this being heard for the first 
time in Columbia. There were many 
lighter favorites and the customary 
Russian numbers which were played in 
the inimitable Altschuler way. 

Saturday’s matinee performance was 
possibly the best attended because of the 
local touch which was added by a chorus 
of three hundred women’s voices as- 
sembled from the various colleges of the 
city, and many business women, who, 
under the magnetic and efficient leader- 





ship of Mrs. H. H. Bellamann, of the 
vocal department of Chicora College for 
Women, gave a remarkable performance. 
It is planned to make the chorus one of 
the main features of next year’s festival. 

Emma _ Roberts, contralto, was the 
soloist of the afternoon, offering the 
well-known aria from “Samson and 
Delilah” and “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice.” Her best work was accom- 
plished in a group of songs with or- 
chestra, in the second part of the pro- 
gram, the finest of which was “The 
Clock” by Sachnovski, sung in Russian. 
The main orchestral number for the 
afternoon was the Schubert “Unfinished” 
Symphony. 

Saturday evening’s performance was 
marked by the appearance of Lenora 
Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolitan, 
who sang with utmost delicacy and 
charming musicianship the aria of Lia 
from “L’Enfant Prodigue” by Debussy, 
the Prayer from “Tosca” and Musetta’s 
Waltz Song from “La Bohéme.” The 
orchestral numbers were the Andante 
from Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, and 
an impressionistic tone-picture by Vo- 
tichenko depicting the annual Easter 
celebration in little Russia, besides other 
interesting numbers. Mr. Altschuler 
was generous with encores, and among 
the added numbers plaved in response 
to special requests, was the Andante 
Cantabile by Tchaikovsky. M. J. M. 





Audray Roslyn, Twelve- Year-Old Pianist, 
Appears in Recital 


Audray Roslyn, a. twelve-year-old pian- 
ist, pupil of Cosby Dansby Morris re- 
vealed unusual gifts in an interesting 
recital at “The Castle,” Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., on the evening of May 7. 
A program of Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Chopin, Grieg, Rachmaninoff, 
Harold Morris and Mendelssohn was 
given artistic interpretation marked by 
admirable poise, tone and techinque. Of 
especial interest was the “Valse Caprice,” 
a number composed by the young pianist 
herself which was so cordially received 


that she was obliged to repeat it. Miss 
Roslyn will give a New York recital next 


season at the Princess Theater. 
M. B. S. 
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Owing to Insistent Requests 


ROBERT G. WEIGESTER 


Teacher of Singing 


Announces His 


Second Season of Summer Classes 


AT 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


AND 


Greensboro, N. C. 
From July 8th till August 20th 


Full Courses, embracing Tone Production—Song Interpretation— 
and Special Courses in Oratorio, Opera, Church and Concert Singing. 


APPLICATIONS RECEIVED TILL JULY 1ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 











DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. 
Normal Classes as follows: 


Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th St., 
New York City. 
i  - Ore., June 17; Chicago, August 1 
mremiean , 354 living St., Toledo, Ohio. 
ae H * June; Toledo, ‘Ohio, July. 
Mrs. MacDonald. “Chicago, July; Semanal School of 
Music, Minneapolis, Aug. 2. 
Anna Craig Bates, St. Louis, Mo., June 14, 732 Pierce 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 33 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Memphis, Tenn., June 21. 
Beatrice 8. Eikel, *Kidd- Key _,Caege. Sherman, Texas. 
Kidd-Key College, June 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, ” Erion Crescent, Rochester, 
N. ¥. Rochester, July 


J 

Mrs. Jean Warren F.. #4 977 East Madison St., Port- 
land, Ore., Aug. 15. 

Clara Sabin Winter. 410 No. Main St., Yates Center, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan., June 2. 

N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla 
Walla, Wash. July 12. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 811 Worth St., Dallas, 
ae Ryu. feet Denver, ole, Aug. 3. 

V Gan, an ashington 8t. aco, Tex. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 
WHY? 


Ouse P aeael Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 

une 20. 

a Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, 
‘exas. 


Mattie D. Willis, 617 So. Fourth §St., Waco, Tex. 
Bayler University, June 17. New York City, Aug. 2. 
Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 
Portland, June. 
Mrs. Ura W. Synnott, North Texas Bidg., Dallas, Tex. 
Dallas, June 28. 








Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Musie 
Dallas, Texas. 

Maud E. Littlefield, 204 So. Olympia S8t., Tulsa, Okla. 

Cara a Garrett, Bay City, Texas. Norma] class 


dune 1 
Ona Clayson Talbot, 3668 Washington Boulevard, In- 
dian Ind. Indianapolis, Summer classes. 
Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, 
Elizabeth Mesespeler, 41 So. 2lst St., Bichmond, © 


Richmond, June 
Beatrice 8. Kine Kidd- -Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Kidd-Key College, June 15. 
Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East llth St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Oklahoma City, June 14 and ‘July 26. 


Information and Booklet upon request. 
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MEISLE | 


CONTRALTO 


Concerts—Oratorio—Recitals 


137 Weet 66th Strest, New York City 


HELEN YORKE AIDS 
PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


Orpheus and Fortnightly 
Forces End Season—Mus- 
champ Leads New Chorus 


PHILADELPHIA, May 19.—Two of the 
prominent singing clubs of the city gave 
their final concerts of the season with 
varied programs and representative solo- 
ists. The annual spring concert of the 
exclusive Orpheus Club which drew an 
invited audience that filled the Academy 
of Music was not quite like the jocund 
spring of the poets in the contrast of its 


grave and even sombre programmatic 
material. Probably the program-makers 
were trying to be appropriate to the kind 
of late and by no means blithe spring 
we have been having in this latitude this 
year. At any rate a good concert was 
given and a good time was had by all. 

Dr. Arthur D. Woodruff, who suc- 
ceeded the late Horatio Parker some 
years ago, conducted with his customary 
fluency, grace and ability to win, very fine 
tonal effects from his chorus. The cho- 
rus itself, as the name implies, is of male 
voices, the corresponding body of women 
singers being fittingly called the Eury- 
dice Chorus. Ellis Clark Hammann 
again proved his very great worth as the 
club’s accompanist. The men sang with 
great spirit and with an acute sense of 
the contents of the songs which included 
“Deep River,” so well sung as to bring 
a demand for repetition ; Franz Abt’s 
“Laughing Song,” one of the few num- 
bers not sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of pensiveness or other thought; the 
crescendo and pianissimi being especial- 
ly done; and Marshall Bartholomew’s 
“The Call of the Spring,” a tuneful song 
for which the composer played the ac- 
companiment aided by Mr. Hammann at 
another piano. 

As always the Orpheus Club intro- 





duced a worthwhile soloist who on this . 


occasion was Helen Yorke, coloratura so- 
prano. Miss Yorke, a stranger here, 
showed such intelligence in her method 
and revealed such a delightful voice 
that such won an instant welcome and 
compelled a desire on the part of the 
audience for future appearances in this 
city. She sang in English, French and 
Italian, in each language proving her 
command of intelligible diction while her 
interpretations were highly artistic. Her 
mastery of florid devices and expedients 
made some of her numbers fairly dazzl- 
ing and in the more lyric and dramatic 
pieces she revealed equal ability. 

The Fortnightly Club, also a male cho- 
rus, and one of the really great choral 
organizations of this part of the coun- 
try, had several numbers of novel ar- 
rangement on the program. Two of 
these were choral pieces with solo quar- 
tet and solo quintet respectively. The 
club is rich in very good voices and it 
has been drilled to the point of polished 
refinement, but without impairing its 
vigor and vivacity, by the Conductor 
Henry Gordon Thunder. Dr. Thunder 
may well be proud of the results he has 
achieved in the club this season and the 
club may well be proud in return of hav- 
ing so able and stimulating a conductor. 
Some ravishing tonal effects were at- 
tained in the a cappella numbers. For 
precision of attack and release and for 
preciseness of shading the club’s re- 
sponse to Dr. Thunder’s baton could 
hardly be bettered. Among the numbers 
sung by the club either with piano or 
unaccompanied were Mendelssohn’s “To 
the Sons of Art,” Tuthill’s arrangement 
of the “Volga Boar Song,” Brewer’s set- 
ting of Tennyson’s “Break, Break, 
Break,” Rogers’ “This is She,” and 
Hegar’s “The King and the Bard.” 


The soloists were Clarence Bawden, 
pianist, and Kathryn Meisler, contralto. 
Miss Meisler was dramatic in the con- 
tralto aria from “Don Carlos” and lyric 
in group of songs. Her rich voice and 
unforced art made a very agreeable im- 
pression. Mr. Bawden offered a charm- 
ingly conceived and written “Prelude” 
of his own composition which he played 
con amore, and the A flat Ballade of Cho. 
pin in which he revealed both tempera 
mental and executive capacities to inter 
pret satisfyingly the meanings of the 
master. It was very fine Chopin play. 
ing, not cloying or sentimentalized, but 
genuinely poetic. 

Under the direction of Stanley Mus- 
champ, the Gimbel Choral Society, made 
up of bona fide employees of the Phil 
adelphia Gimbel store gave its annua! 
spring concert and dance at the Bellevue. 
Stratford. This new organization which 
brings into social and cultural contact 
the thousands of employees of a great 
merchandizing institution has _in_ the 
brief time it has been under Mr. Mus- 
champ’s guidance attained an excellent 
solidarity of tone and increased in its 
faculty for musieal understanding and 
communication of musical feeling. Its 
s‘nging was smooth and effective. 

The soloists who added much to the 
enjoyment provided by the well chosen 
program were the Ladies’ Euterpean 
Quartet, consisting of Miss North, so- 
prano; Gail Natt Norris, second soprano; 
Kathryn Sheppard, first alto, and Ruth 
Brosius, second alto; and the Florentine 
Quartet, consisting of Francis J. Lapi- 
tino, harpist; Howard Rattay, violin; 
Clemont Barone, flautist, and Rosario 
Bourdon, ’cellist. This organization is 
well-known to phonograph fans through 
its many good records. 

William Silvano Thunder was the ac- 
companist, in which capacity he served. 
with good judgment and effective supple- 
menting of the soloists and chorus. 

W. R. M. 


Flatbush Chorus Makes Début 


The Morning Choral Club of Flatbush 
was heard in its first morning musical 


recently at the Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, 
when a pleasing program was given by 
the thirty-two members of the new club, 
led by Herbert Stavely Sammond. The 
club’s singing was of the same worthy 
character as has been maintained at its 
three evening concerts, and among the 
many fine numbers offered were Mark 
Andrew’s “Gather Ye Rosebuds”; Grieg’s 
“Dawn’s Awakening”; H. A. Mathews’ 
“Indian Cradle Song’; Shelley’s “De 
Coppah Moon,” and two folk songs ar- 
ranged respectively by A. T. Silver and 
Deems Taylor. Irma Gallenkap, soprano, 
and Mrs. Hazel Bouton, contralto of the 
club, assisted, and were much enjoyed 
in varied selections. Effie Lawrence 
Palmer, reader, also entertained. At the 
luncheon which followed, the guests of 
honor were Weltzin B. Blix, Herbert J. 
Braham, Arthur Leonard, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. Christopher Marks, and mnene, peste. 








Norman Arnold Featuring Songs of 
American Composers 


On his recent tour with the Columbia 
Stellar Quartet, Norman Arnold, the 
American tenor, sang with exceptional! 
success on practically every program, 
Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “Nobody 
Knew,” which is dedicated to him, the 
same composer’s “Ye Moanin’ Mountains” 
and Penn’s “Smilin Through.” He also 
sang a group of Negro spirituals, clos- 
ing with David Guion’s arrangement 0 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” which won 
him great favor. The concerts included 
many cities in Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as an appearance under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn. 
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Another Young Russian Violinist 
Will Invade the Concert Field 





Rudolph Bochco, Not Yet 
Twenty, Has Won Golden 
Opinions from Noted Musi- 
cians—Will Be Presented 
Next Fall 


MONG the artists who will appear 
44 under R. E. Johnston’s management 
next season is a young Russian violinist, 
Rudolph Bochko, whose short career (he 
is not yet twenty) has been already full 
of variety, not to say vicissitude, as his 
personality is undoubtedly full of in- 
terest. 

Born in Warsaw in 1900, the boy was 
brought up in wealthy surroundings; but 
when he was three years old his father 
lost all his money and shortly afterward 


the family came to America. Here, for 
years, they struggled against all the 
handicaps that poverty could accumulate, 
with sickness and anxiety in addition. 
But the boy, who had been instinctively 
musical from his birth, clung to music 
not only as a dream for future realiza- 
tion, but actually, untaught as he was, 
as a means of livelihood; and at thirteen, 
as a player for a moving picture theater 
in New York City, he was already adding 
substantially to his family’s resources. 

For six months, while still only a lad, 
he conducted a hotel orchestra in Phila- 
delphia; then found many other engage- 
ments as professional violinist coming his 
way. Some wealthy patrons heard the 
boy play and since then the path of study 
has lain smooth before him. Now he 
looks forward to making his début in New 
York on Oct. 2 next, and if his execution 
of music shall prove as sound as his 
views on the subject, it seems likely that 
the ranks of young violin virtuosi now 
astonishing this city and the country in 
general may receive a worthwhile addi- 
tion. . Professor Auer, Nestor of violin- 
masters, praised the lad highly at an 
audition, especially in his playing of the 
Saint-Saéns C Minor Concerto; indeed, 
it was only on receiving the encourage- 
ment of this great pedagogue, as well as 
that of other noted authorities, that he 
decided to make his entrance into the 
concert field. Accordingly, Mr. Johnston 
has booked him for Commodore and Bilt- 
more recitals, as well as for his own con- 
con and has also arranged a tour for 
im. 


Lauds His Teacher-Friend 


The enthusiasm of youth lights the 
boy’s gray eyes and colors his fair skin 
when he talks of his “splendid friends,” 


ABRAHAM 


example to many a ‘bombastic’ fiddler.”’ 





Rudolph Bochco, Youthful Russian Vio- 
linist, Who Will Appear in New York 
Next Season in Concerts 


high among whom he ranks his teacher, 
H. M. Shapiro. 

“It would not be possible to say enough 
of what he has done for me,” he says of 
his master. “He found me untaught, or 
worse than untaught, ill-taught; he has 
revolutionized all that, brought out the 
musician in me, shown me how to become 
friends with the composers’ thoughts. 
My technique has been instinctive, much 
of it; ‘absolute pitch’ and what they call 
my ‘hands of a born violinist’ have made 
so much easier for me what is hard for 
many; but my study of the composers’ 
inner meanings, the development of my 
musical intelligence, has been directed 
wonderfully by my teacher. And he has 
been so generous, too, in giving his time 
and care to me at a time when things 
were fearfully hard for us. When people 
wanted to do things to repay him, he 
would say, ‘Do them for the boy.’ 

“T have lived through so much suffer- 
ing in my short life; I have done without 
so much up to a short time ago, that it 
has seemed to me a wonderful thing that 
anyone should want to do anything for 
me; you cannot imagine how I appreciate 
it now, how determined I am to show my 
appreciation by living up to what they 
believe I can do.” 

Kreisler is another of young Bochco’s 
enthusiasms; and certain playing of Zim- 
balist’s he calls “pure divinity.” Of the 
composers, he stands reverent before the 





HAITOWITSCH 


—Famous Russian Blind Violinist— 
Notices on Philadelphia Recital: 
May 12, 1920 


Ledger—‘‘He made the fine old violin sing with a voice of purity and power.” 
Inquirer—‘‘He plays with genuine feeling, sincerity and charm.” 


Record—‘“‘Enjoyed and enthusiastically applauded.’ 


Evening Ledger—‘‘A warm tone of fair power, which has both sincerity and tem- 
perament.”’ 
Press—“‘There is a comforting seriousness in his playing which might serve as an 


Management: RAOUL BIAIS, 220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 





three great B’s; modern music he feels is 
of so mixed a character (in violin litera- 
ture especially) that “it takes a very 
great brain to sort out what is worth 
one’s playing.” Many of the violin pieces 
most admired by audiences he includes in 
that classification; and yet feels that it is 
not for him to dictate what his hearers 
shall like. It will be his function, as his 
desire, to give them of his best, whether 
he plays Wieniawski or Bach, Beethoven 
or Tartini, Paganini or Mendelssohn. 





JACOBINOFF IN WILMINGTON 





Violinist Wins Ovation In Native City 
With Male Chorus 


WILMINGTON, DEL., May 10.—Sasha 
Jacobinoff, violinist, won a triumph at 
the second concert of the Orpheus Club, 
in the Playhouse on May 6. As assist- 
‘ing artist, he chose a program of rela- 
tively small numbers, thus giving the 
club fullest opportunity to gain stellar 
honors. But such was not to be. His 


two closing numbers were “Songs My 
Mother Sang,” by Dvorak, and_ the 
“Gypsy Airs” of Sarasate. At the end 
of the Dvorak work the audience sat for 
a moment as if entranced, then burst 
forth into warmest applause. Jacob- 
inoff bowed and played the Sarasate 
number with a fervor which called forth 
an ovation. The applause swept over 
the house in waves until, after fifteen 
recalls, he gave the “Meditation” from 
“Thais” as an encore. Possibly the fact 
that the artist was reared in Wilming- 
ton and was “discovered” here by Paul 
Meyer, the violin instructor, and started 
on his career as virtuoso, had somewhat 
to do with his reception; but the deaf- 
ening applause at the conclusion of the 
“Gypsy Airs” transcended any mere 
expression of local pride. It was ap- 
preciation of true merit. 

Arthur E. I. Jackson, bass, of Phila- 
delphia, also assisted the Orpheus, sing- 
ing among other numbers the “Banda- 
lero,” by Stewart, with excellent dra- 
matic emphasis and richness of tone. 

As for the Orpheus itself, too high 
praise can not be given its work. The 
organization now is in its third season 
and has progressed remarkably under the 
leadership of Ralph Kinder. Its parts 
were well balanced, its attacks to the 
beat and its ensemble, including a 
cappella numbers, splendidly maintained 
in key. B. R. Gause and W. F. Butler, 
members of the club, sang _ incidental 
solos with excellent effect. Mr. Kinder 
sustained, and with much success, the 
triple réle of conductor, accompanist for 
the assisting artists, and composer of 
one of the songs given. His personal 
enthusiasm and magnetism did much to 
heighten interest and give a finish to 
the entire program. W. Carlisle Hemp- 
hill, organist of Westminster Presby- 
terian Church of this city, proved an 
adept accompanist for the club songs. 

7. &. 
Aeolian Orchestra Aided by Soloists in 
Brooklyn Concert 


A large audience attended a concert 
given on Wednesday evening, May 12, 
at Emanuel Swedish Church at Brook- 
lyn, by the Aeolian Orchestra, for the 
building fund of the Salem Swedish 
Church. Assisting artists were Gertruuc 
Roth. pianist, Katherine Platt Gunn, 
violinist, Conrad Forsberg, organist, and 
Hugo Hulton, baritone. Grace Bellows 
conducted the orchestra in many worthy 
works, with good effect. Miss Gunn was 
well liked, and played with her usual 
artistry “Romance,” by Swendsen; 
“Vermefand,” by Friml, “Rondino,” by 
Eddy Brown, a Negro spiritual, and 
“Tambourine Chinois,” by Kreisler. The 


other artists were well received. e's 





BARRE, VT.—The Barre Choral Society 
is preparing its program for a concert 
now scheduled to be held the last of June. 


GODOWSKY RECITAL 
IS EDMONTON EVENT 


Vast Audience Turns Out for 
Master Pianist’s Appear- 
ance in Alberta City 

DMONTON, ALBERTA, May 8.— 

From a student’s point of view, the 
great event ofthe entire seasonhas passed 
and gone. Leopold Godowsky has visited 
Edmonton. The great pianist appeared 
in the First Presbyterian Church and 
was accorded an_ excellent reception. 
Every seat in the large church was 
filled, a remarkable number of young 
students being present. 

Included in his program was the 
Beethoven “Appassionata” Sonata, two 
Schubert-Liszt transcriptions, a Brahms 
number, some Chopin, compositions by 
MacDowell and Saint-Saéns; some of 
Godowsky’s own compositions and two 
of Mendelssohn’s works. 

At the close of each number, it was 
to be wondered if Edmonton ever heard 
anything better; certainly the audience 
was enthusiastic enough; it sat at the 
feet of genius in awe and admiration. 
When Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song” 
was played, and also after the beautiful 
Brahms number, the listeners became so 
interested, that many young students 
forgot their surroundings and stood up 
in the‘r enthusiasm, trying to get a bet- 
ter view of the master’s hands as they 
sped over the keys. Godowsky had ap- 
pealed to them most of all as a master 
teacher. 

The fame of his master schools had 
spread to this North West and mothers 
brcught their whole families; teachers 
brought their classes. The price had 
been fixed at one dollar for admission 
and the result was excellent. The whole 
house had been practically sold out be- 
fore the opening hour. The brilliant 
idea of having good artists come to 
Edmonton at popular prices, is due to 
the enterprise of Janet Tomkins, a local 
music teacher; and to Mrs. J. H. Smith, 
who knew Godowsky formerly and h:lped 
Miss Tomkins with the arrangements for 
this concert. M. H. T. A. 





SING TEACHER’S WORKS 





Fay Foster Program Sung by Her Pupils 
for Women’s Philharmonic 


At a recent recital of the Women’s 
Philharmonic Society of New York the 
program consisted entirely of Fay 
loster’s compositions and the singers 
were all voice pupils of the composer, 
with the exception cf Hubert Linscott, 
baritone. 

Pauline Jennings showed her beauti- 
ful soprano to advantage in her numbers 
and Marian Geer was universally praised 
for her clearness and purity of tone and 
fine diction. Lou Stowe carried her 
audience, her performances being notable 
for the piquancy of her delivery. In 
Miss Foster’s newest song, “Are You For 
Me or Against Me?” Miss Stowe made 
a beautiful picture in a long, flowing, 
white robe, reciting the impressive words 
with dignity. Stephen W. McGrath’s 
clear tenor voice and Warren Rishel’s 
sonorous baritone were both much ad- 
mired. Mr. Linscott sang his numbers 
admirably, as always. There was great 
enthusiasm for Miss Foster, both for 
her music and for the excellence of the 
singing of her pupils, and at the close 
of the recital she was warmly thanked 
by the society. 





LANCASTER, PA.—A delightful recital 
was given at the closing meeting of the 
Iris Club on April 24, when a program 
was presented by Marian Ball Hoffman, 
soprano of New York, and Carolyn Hut- 
ton Griest, violinist of this city. 
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An Appeal to American Composers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The last time I had occasion to write 
you was to prate about my experiences 
teaching the Italians what American 


mass-singing was like. I have been home 
now about eight months and am pretty 
well back in the harness teaching the 
young idea how to shoot, vocally speak- 
ing, and incidentally doing the: biggest 
season’s concert work in my career. I 
have a need which I think is also the 
need of a large number of singers and 
teachers throughout the country and I 
only know of one way to get the matter 
before the musical public and that is 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

I am convinced, after living in Italy 
and seeing and feeling the attitude of 
the Italian composers toward opera and 
returning to re-sense the lack of even 
a leaning attitude on the part of our 
composers, generally speaking, that we 
need some sort of stepping-stone. 

In spite of the success of the different 
organizations presenting European-made 
opera either in the original or English 
texts, the American public is consciously 
and perhaps unconsciously hungering for 
American plays and comedies (real 
ones!) set to American music by crim- 
son-blooded Americans. I have not over- 
looked the men who have submitted 
works for public approval or rather dis- 
approval as has been the sad case for 
the majority, but why are we any better 
than older peoples? Verdi, Gounod and 
Massenet knew what it meant to have 
a number of their works turned down 
as well as the sensation of satisfaction 
over public approval and a fat check 
for royalties. 

I wish the crop of young composers 
just about to finish courses in some of 
our leading conservatories and under our 
leading teachers would take this hint 
and go at the job with the expectation 
of writing a few complete works that 
would not be wonderful examples of 
technique or inspiration, but which would 
stand a possible chance of being pro- 
duced with cuts, changes, etc. and there- 
by develop a technique which would be 
adequate to interpret an inspiration. 

I really put something ahead of the 
stepping-stone in writing the above. 
Now to the point. There are a lot of 
singers throughout our land with very 
well-developed voices who have a liking 
for opera but who have no opportunity 
to become actor-singers because even 
local opera as yet is too ponderously in 
the hands of amateur producers. These 
same singers would welcome some works 
for from four to six voices without cho- 
rus which would make them stretch them- 
selves vocally and dig in and learn some- 
thing about acting in opera. Also think 
what a boon such compositions would be 
to the vocal teacher with a good-sized 
list of advanced pupils! Single act 
works should not be more than one hour 
in length and two acts should not last 
more than one hour and a half. The 
author would have to take into consider- 
ation by collaborating with the librett'st 
that the scenery would have to be simple. 
effective and inexpensive; the same with 
reference to_the lighting and costuming 
although the latter could stand more 


initial expense than the other two items 
because they are easier to transport and 
care for and if well chosen as to color and 
material make quite a bit of scenery 
senz’ altro. 

The music ought to be a grade less 
difficult than the short works in what 
we call the standard operatic répertoire. 
Let me explain. If in a soprano role 
(standard) there are a dozen high B 
Flats to be sung forte or ff and a couple 
of high C’s as climaxes, let the style I 
plead for contain proportionately about 
one-half that number and keep the 
tessitura a little lower. The public will 
still have the satisfaction (or pain as 
the case may be) of hearing some high 
tenes and the singers will not be left 
without an opportunity to display their 
wares. Let each voice part be written 
to demand the full legitimate range 
thereof but easier as to the tessitura. 

Orchestrations could be made for 
twelve-or fourteen players. and even 
fewer, as in some small places the audi- 


enee would be ravished’to hear the show 


with accompaniment. by one first ‘violin, 
one second or a viola, a-’cello, piano and 
traps! 

I have three factors in my mind when 
presenting this subject, the first is the 
composer; to give him a chance to work 
off his firstly acquired knowledge about 
the theater, to practice coupling up 
musical composition and theatrical ef- 
fects which as you know are not to be 
acquired in any -other way, and to ac- 
quire a facility for writing operatic 
vocal music which no writer can get by 
writing songs or cantatas. 

Next I have considered the singers 
with reasonably developed voices of good 
range, with operatic ambitions who 
used to troop to Germany and Italy and 
sing for little or nothing, many times 
paying for a début in order to get the 
experience and training to give them 
courage to sing at an audition for a “big” 
manager. Then comes the poor public, 
which does not like to hear a foreign 
tongue in preference to English, when 
the latter makes good sense, nor does it 
like to hear near opera singers sing grand 
opera when it knows and feels instinc- 
tively that the same singers could make 
a very satisfactory impression in a little 
less demanding form of work. It is quite 
an education when one starts to ask a 
few people who could not even be con- 
sidered amateur musicians what their 
opinions of musical comedy, comic opera, 
opera and singers in general are. I 
would like to have this matter put be- 
fore the public in such a way as to start 
some arguments either for or against 
it, because, even if I have not offered 
anything worth while, someone else might 
get a really brilliant solution of the pro- 
blem of the Stepping-Stone. 

HOTCHKIN STREET. 
Portland, Ore., May 11, 1920. 





An Osteopath Assails Chiropractic 
Dear “Mephisto”: 

As a regular reader of things musical 
in MustcAL AMERICA, I have followed 
with some interest your intense propa- 
ganda in regard to chiropractic. 


Your communication to-day is too mis- . 


leading to be let go by without comment, 
and the inclosed clipping will explain. 

As you may or may not know, the 
chiropractors have been conducting a 
great deal of shady propaganda in behalf 
of their method of practice, and I fear 
you have unconsciously (?) fallen prey 
to their cleverness. 

You can ascertain for yourself readily 
their lack of training, lack of ‘prelimi- 
nary academic education and their lack 
of legal right to practise in this: state, 
notwithstanding some terrific lobbying in 
Albany for the past three years. 

When a chiropractic diploma can be 
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obtained as a result of a mail order 
course of instruction or by the mere pay- 
ing of money, the quality of the treat- 
ment must necessarily be very inade- 
quate, not to say dangerous. Every 


. osteopath in the city has many patients 


who have been injured to some degree, or 
shamefully misled, by uneducated chiro- 
practors. 

Please understand that this is in no 
sense a brief for osteopathy, which is too 
firmly established among the musical fra- 
ternity to need any defense. © 

I didn’t object too seriously to the full 
page you gave your Italian friend, but 
when it comes to deliberately purloining 
credit for the affair in the Spanish court, 
I am moved to violent protest. 

Just do yourself the justice to look up 
the status of chiropractic, and I think 
you will not be so fulsome in your praise 
of that counterfeit: 

J. B. M. ARTHUR, D.O., M.D. 

New York, May 14, 1920. 





Testimony from a Leading and Popular 
Actress and Singer 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
_ I-have been greatly interested to read 
recently in .your Mephisto column a 


championship of the science of chiroprac- 
tic. My personal experience of it has 
been such a remarkable one, I feel an 
obligation to emphasize the truth about 
it. 

For years I had been annoyed by re- 
current bronchial attacks and almost 
constant hoarseness, so that only by an 
exertion of sheer will power was I able 
to conceal the defect in my speaking 
voice while in the theater. Two years 
ago while playing in “Chu Chin Chow” 
in Philadelphia I quite accidentally heard 
of Dr. Sauchelli. I sent for him. He 
gave me two chiropractic adjustments. 
After the first my voice was so greatly 
improved that our musical director, Mr. 
Ferrari, noticed it, and after the first act 
came back to my dressing room to tell me 


that the strength, the clarity and all the 


vibrancy of tone had returned. And 
those were the very first clear tones I 
had been able to utter for a period of 
more than eight months. 

Dr. Sauchelli had cured my maid of 
double pneumonia when two medical doc- 
tors had given her up, when she lay near. 
death with a temperature of 105 1/5 de- 
grees. He cured her in eight adjust- 
ments. 

I am glad to be able to let you know 
these instances. I congratulate Mephisto 
upon the fearless attitude he has taken 
in his sponsorship of chiropractic. 

FLORENCE REED. 

New York, May 13, 1920. 





In Defense of Chiropractic 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Having read the letter of Dr. Durant 
in the Open Forum and the accompany- 


ing letter from the manager of Mme. Laz- 
zari, I wish to commend your action in 
allowing the letters to be printed. In the 
years to come it will be a notable historic 
fact that a journal devoted to music was 
the first to permit an open discussion of 
the pros and cons in regard to chiro- 
practic. 

Mais oui, music has often been the ac- 
companist of the followers of the Hippo- 
cratic art, as instance the regimental 
drums of the Napoleonic era, whose deaf- 
ening thunders served to drown the 
groans and cries of the patients of the 
rube barber chirurgeons, who sought to 
effect cures by their blood-lettings and 
blisterings, etc. 

We note Dr. Durant’s statement in re- 
gard to the study of anatomy required in 
the seven years’ course of the medical 
schools, also the statement about “the 


organ at fault that may be supplied by 


the twelve pairs of cranial nerves that 
never enter the spinal column.” We won- 
der if the good doctor in his seven years’ 
course in anatomy ever heard of the ver- 
tebral accessory nerves or the nerves of 
the sympathetic cord. Although Gray 
mentions the fact of the spinal ramifica- 
tion of the vertebral accessory nerves, it 
has remained for the chiropractor to 
prove by hundreds of demonstrations 
that the vertebral accessory nerves are 
accessory to the functioning of all the 
organs ramified by the cranial nerves. 
Demonstration in scores of cases proves 
that muscular or osseous impingement of 
nerve trunks as far as the twelfth dorsal 
pair of vertebral nerve trunks will cause 


improper function-of the organs supplie: 
by the cranial nerves. 

The trouble with our friendly enemi< 
the mediciens is that they criticize t} 
chiropractic art without knowing an, 
thing about the subject. One might :; 
well expect a veterinarian to make a re: 
sonable critique of the theory of relati 
ity as for a medical man to make an ji: 
telligent criticism of chiropractic. | 
both such cases the subject is oytside t} 
usual scope of their studies. ~ 

The medic arrogates all, knowledge « 
anatomy to himself, not realizing th: 
the chiropractor learns all that he ca 
teach about anatomy, having graduat 
medical doctors as teachers of anatom: 
besides learning the anatomy from 
chiropractic standpoint—which know! 
edge the medics will never learn unles 
they study chiropractic, as they ai 
doing in constantly increasing numbers 
Seldom do we hear of any criticism fron 
the medical man who seriously studi 
chiropractic as he ledrns the truth, an 
knowing both subjects, stands by chir 
practic as the basic healing art. 

That there can be a chiropractic anat 
omy as well as a medical anatomy w 
will demonstrate. Harvey some 300 year 
ago demonstrated the theory of the cir 
culation of the blood. The medical me: 
of his ‘day scorned his teachings, in fa 
hounded him into jail.and repudiated hin 
in every way. Gradually they accepte: 
his theory, including his theory that th. 
heart, acting as a pump, forced the bloo:! 
through the blood vascular system. |: 
was so taught in the medical schools unt’. 
a chiropractor advanced the theory thai 
it was impossible for the heart to pum; 
the blood through the millions upon mil! 
ions of capillaries. 

Still another chiropractic. student, who 
was also an electrician, has demon 
strated that the circulation of the blood 
is carried on by the impact of electrica! 
or nerve stimulus upon the molecules of 
the blood. All anatomists know that .the 
nerves which ramify the blood vessels are 
directed along the path in the direction 
that the blood flows. - Why they are di 
rected away from the heart.on the ar- 
teries and toward the heart on the veins 
is not known to every anatomist. The 
reason is that the electrical impulses or 
stimuli projected over the nerves are 
transmitted beyond the nerve-endings as 
propelling energy. These impulses bom. 
barding the blood molecules propel the 
blood through the vessels. 

If we allow the Harvey theory that the 
blood is pumped by the heart, how can 
we account for the difference in pulsation 
at the heart and at the wrist or other 
points where the pulse can be felt? That 
the function of the heart is to churn the 
blood and prevent precipitation of the 
solids from the colloid.is a chiropractic 
theory which will.be accepted in-time by 
all students who seriously consider the 
facts of the case. 

Scores of instances could be detailed 
and demonstrated which show the diver- 
sion of theory and fact between, chiro 
practic anatomy and medical anatomy, 
but we leave that for future discussion. 

In view of the above statements, how 
can it be expected that a medical man 
could intelligently discuss chiropractic 
until he studies the subject thoroughly’ 

VAN ANTWERP CLARKE, M.C.R.S. 

New York, May 16, 1920. 





Pay Tribute to Griffes 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In the recent death of Charles | 
Griffes, one of the most gifted of con 
temporary composers, the music 0! 
America suffers a great loss.. We wh 
keenly feel this loss wish to express ou 
sorrow while offering to the memory 0! 
the man and the composer this tribute 0' 
admiration and_ resvect. (Signed) 
George Barrére, Harold Bauer, Mario: 
Bauer, Emilie Frances Bauer, “Adolp! 
Bolm, Beata Bolm, Richard Buhlig, Joh: 
Alden Carpenter, Natalie Curtis, Fran) 
Damrosch, Rudolph Ganz, Eva Gauthie) 
Eugene Heffley, slie Hodgson, W. H 
Humiston, Frederick Jacobi, A. Walte 
Kramer, Pierre Monteux, Harolt-Morris 
Clarendon H. Pfeiffer, John Ptwe!! 
Serge Prokofieff, Rudolph Reuter, Hug 
Riesenfeld, Walter H. Rothwell Carlo 
Salzedo, Kurt Schindler, Arthur Sher 


. herd, Oscar H. Sonneck, Frederick Stock 


Leopold Stokowski, Marcia Van Dresse 
members of the Trio de Lutéce, member 
of the Flonzaley Quartet. 


ELLEN DALOSSY 


Lyric Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Persona! Address: 528 West 1lith St., New Yor! 
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Success in Art Lies Through 
Specialization, Says Baker 


_ 
—_ 


One of Country’s Leading 
Coaches and Accompanists 
Tells of Own Experience— 
His Career Show Possibili- 
ties of Selection — How A 
Single Point May Be the 
Foundation of a Reputation 


T? define success is a belaboring task 
even for etymologists and philoso- 
phers. These sages, however, will agree 
that he who, having realized his limita- 
tions, sharpens his available talents to 
their keenest edge and uses them to ad- 
mirable and effective purpose, is to be 
classed among the highly successful. 

Unfortunately, too many of our Amer- 
ican pianists have eschewed this inter- 
pretation of success, believing that true 
achievement is to be found only in the 
rarified Paderewskian heights. As this 
is permitted to only a very few, we find 
thousands of artists to-day, who, gazing 
skyward, are found floundering among 
the musical flotsam. Had these players, 
earlier in life, taken inventory of their 
musical and mental capabilities, it is not 
unlikely that they would have gained a 
very creditable niche in life, such for in- 
stance, as did Charles Baker, who is to 
be counted among the musical successes. 
As one of the first among coaches and 
accompanists in this country, this ar- 
tist’s story offers much suggestion to 
those who realize that specialization is as 
much needed in art as in our industrial 
fields. 

“Well, it is true,” said Mr. Baker, in 
answer to the request for his “life 
story,” “That too many young musi- 
cians seek unattainable heights. Along 
every street in New York one hears the 
practising of musicians, many with re- 
markable technique and good musician- 
ship, yet most of them doomed to 
mediocrity. Apparently they believe that 
the only goal for them is among the vir- 
tuosi, and as they prepare themselves 
solely for the concert field, they end up 
by being hardly able to make a living. 
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|[IDA DAVENPORT 


Available After October 1st 


EUGENE YSAYE Conducting 


What Others Think 


HENRY T. FINCK, EVENING POST—“I expected a great deal from 

Mr. Ysaye, but I was taken off my feet by the splendid vitality he put 
I did not know there was 60 much red 
blood in it as played by the well balanced Cincinnati Orchestra under 


CLARENCE BAWDEN, PHILADELPHIA PRESS—‘“Frankly we must con- 


gratulate Cincinnati on maintaining such an excellent organization.” 


JOHN H. RAFFTERY, N. Y. MORNING TELEGRAPH—“The Cincinnati 
Orchestra compares favorably in all respects with those great sym- 
phonic bands to which we have been accustomed to yield foremost 


RALPH HOLMES, DETROIT JOURNAL—“The moet thoroughly satisfac- 
tory concert it has ever given in Detroit was provided by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra under Eugene Ysaye in Orchestra Hall, 


ALVIN WIGGERS, NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN—“The virtuosity of the 
individual players and the technical finish of this remarkable organ- 
ization excited even more admiration than last year.” 


NEWS-SCIMITER, MEMPHIS—‘“‘A fine orchestra with a wonderful con- 
1920-21 TOURS NOW BOOKING 


No. 12 Times-Star Building, Cincinnati 








Charles A. Baker, Coach and Accompanist 


“T realized when I was still very young 
that the field was crowded with mediocre 
musicians, and felt also that I did not 
have the technique to reach the heights 
of the chosen few. As my family was 
very musical, I had had much training in 
ensemble playing. Most of my acquain- 
tances either sang or played some stringed 
instrument, and hence the part of accom- 
panist was generally assigned to me. 
Having acquired some adeptness in this 
line, and realizing that it was my forte, 
I came to New York from my native city 
of Denver some sixteen years ago with 
the idea of pursuing it here. 

“Accompanying in those days was 
somewhat different from what it is to- 
day; one had to begin as a hack accom- 
panist. By this I mean, that for about 
seventy-five cents an hour one would 
practice with singers, and in this man- 
ner eke out one’s existence. Fortunate- 
ly through my brother, who was a 
singer, I met many singers and got in 
many hours of hack work. Then, of 
course, it was up to me. Happily I 
make friends very quickly and keep 
them and so I was able to continue 
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my 


besides, I 
songs from 


my acquaintanceships; 

a large repertory of 

playing at home. 
Never Permitted Wrong Note 


“Besides this, I attribute whatever suc- 
cess I’ve had to two things. I got a 
reputation then first, for being a very 
quick sight reader, and second, for never 
letting a singer sing a wrong note, 
which shows that a single ‘good point’ 
may be of unusual importance. 

“Since then, of course, I’ve given up 
most of the accompanying and devoted 
myself almost entirely to coaching and 
occasionally I go on tour, with some 
artist friend. The field of accompany- 
ing, alone, does not offer much future, 
either financially or in reputation. For- 
tunately, however, more recognition is 
being paid to the accompanist than for- 
merly. Although now, on occasion, he 
is neglected. It is rather hard on the 
accompanist, who sometimes has taught 
a singer all she knows, to be overlooked 
entirely in the judgment of her work. In 
the singing of modern music especially, 
is this hard, for here the accompanist 
has a major portion of the work. 

“As far as coaching is concerned, this 
is a far more gratifying branch of the 
work, both from a financial and per- 
sonal point of view. Besides, it is an 
absolutely legitimate profession—which 
cannot often be said of vocal teaching. 
After all, a coach must know his music, 
must know his scores. There can be no 
quibbling about it, no indefinite talk of 
methed, breathing, etc., which cannot 
be proved because it is so intangible. 
It means knowing music and reading it, 
and being able to tell others how to 
acquire it.” 

And in this truly legitimate musical 
field—that of coaching and accompa- 
nist—Mr. Baker has attained an en- 
viable success, evidenced by his follow- 
ing among singers. The list of his pu- 
pils reads like a Who’s Who, and the 
rosters of our great spring festivals are 
filled with artists who owe much of their 
instruction to him. For the young mu- 
sicians his career offers excellent sug- 
gestion, for he is among those who 
have realized early that in our arts as 
in our industries, success lies through 
the paths of specialization and selection. 

F. R. G. 
Teachers’ Chorus Makes Debut’ In 
Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., May 11.— 
The Monday Choral Club, an organiza- 
tion composed exclusively of school 
teachers, made its initial bow recently 
before an Oklahoma City audience at 
the High School Auditorium under the 
direction of Lenore C. Buchanan. A 
feature was a solo by Wilda Fuehner, 
who offered Becker’s “Springtime,” 
which was received with marked enthus- 
iasm. Other numbers were Tosti’s “Last 
Song” and Cadman’s “I Heard A Thrush 
At Dawn” by Agnes Thompson, who 
also appeared in a duet with Adabelle 
Burchfield. C. M. L. 
Miami Club Will Present Noted Artists 

In Florida Next Season. 


MIAMI, FLA., May 11.—The new Mu- 
sicians’ Club of Miami has made public 
its plans for next season. The members 
pledge themselves to support S. Ernest 
Philpitt in his undertaking to bring a 
number of world famous artists to 
Miami and to establish a season of grand 
opera for Tampa and Miami. Such at- 
tractions will make necessary the audi- 
torium which has been so much talked 
about and the new club will endeavor 
to further the project. It is also ambi- 
tious to have in Miami the National 
Conservatory which is to be built in some 
Florida City. Programs will be given 
by the club members throughout the 
winter season. Mrs. Grace Porterfield 
Polk is the leading spirit in the Musi- 
cians’ Club as well as in the Cardinal 
Club. A. M. F. 


University of Alabama Chorus Presents 
“Chimes of Normandy” 


TuscaALoosA, ALA., May 11.—The Uni- 
versity Chorus presented “The Chimes 
of Normandy” in concert form in the 
University of Alabama Auditorium on 
the evening of Monday, May 10, to an 
appreciative audience. An orchestra: of 
twelve pieces aided materially in the suc- 
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cess of the production. The part of Ser- 
polette was beautifully sung by Mrs. 
Harry N. Eddins and Dorothy Monnist 
was entirely charming in Germaine’s 
music. Sterling Harris as Crenicheux 
did good work and Russell Esslinger ap- 
peared to particular advantage as Henri. 
The chorus of seventy sang with spirit 
and appreciation. Tom Garner, director 
of the chorus, conducted. An All Ar- 
tists’ Recital was given in the Tusca- 
loosa High School auditorium on Apr. 
30, under direction of Mrs. Alston Max- 
well. The program was of exceptional 
interest, Tuscaloosa Orchestra render- 
ing several numbers, songs and piano 
solos completing the program. The con- 
cert was given for the benefit of the 
piano fund of the High School. 

There has been a regular round of 
students’ recitals, some of which have 
been exceedingly good. 





ROCHESTER’S WORKERS 
CELEBRATE WITH MUSIC 





May Day Marked by Excellent Concert 
—Symphony’s Closing Program 
—McCormack’s Visit 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 12.—The 
Rochester Joint Board of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America 
celebrated May Day with an excellent 
concert at the Labor Lyceum on Satur- 
day afternoon, May 1. An orchestra of 
twenty-three professional musicians un- 
der the baton of Ludwig Schenck, con- 
ductor of the Symphony Orchestra, gave 
a good program, including the Beethoven 
“Egmont” Overture, two movements 
from Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony, two 
charming Tchaikovsky numbers, and end- 
ing with Elgart’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” March. The soloists were Maisie 
Dana Hochstein, soprano, accompanied 
by Mary Ertz Will, and Frederich Rich- 
ards Benson, baritone. Mr. Benson’s 
aria, “Spirito Gentil,” from “La Favor- 
ita,” was given with expression and pu- 
rity of tone, and his group of songs were 
well interpreted and much enjoyed by 
the big audience. Mrs. Hochstein’s fine 
voice was well displayed in “Elsa’s 
Dream” from Lohengrin, which she sang 
with sympathetic understanding and for 
which she was enthusiastically encored. 
Her song group was well selected and 
included songs from Schumann, Brahms, 
Harriet Ware, Massenet and Denza. 

The Symphony, Ludwig Schenck con- 
ductor, gave its last concert of the sea- 
son at Convention Hall on Tuesday, May 
11, to a large audience. The program 
was a good one, the orchestra numbers 
being the Haydn Symphony in E Flat 
No. 3; Massenet’s “Scénes Nepoli- 
taines” and Wagner’s “Rienzi” Overture, 
all of which were given a spirited read- 
ing by the orchestra. The soloist was 
Lucy Lee Call, one of the instructors in 
the voice department at the Institute of 
Music. Miss Call has a lovely soprano 
voice and a charming stage presence 
and she made a decided impression with 
her recitative and aria from Debussy’s 
opera, “The Prodigal Son,” which was 
well accompanied by the orchestra. Her 
group of songs included numbers by 
Horsman, Hageman and Salter, for 
which she received several recalls. Miss 
Call was accompanied at the piano.by 
Arthur Alexander. 

The recent visit of John McCormack, 
the tenor, brought out the usual big 
crowd at Convention Hall, with much 
enthusiasm on the part of the audience 
and many encores from the ever popular 


singer. The assisting artist, Lauri Ken- 
nedy, ‘cellist, gave several charming 
numbers. Edwin Schneider, the accom- 


panist, greatly aided the soloists with his 
suave and delicate playing, and was also 
represented on the program with one of 
his songs, “Only You.” Mr. McCormack’s 
aria was “I] Mio Tesoro” from Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” given exquisitely. 

E. W. 





Mildred Bryars Presents Songs by Elliot 
and Vanderpool 


At her recital at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, New York, on May 7, Mildred 
Bryars, mezzo-contralto, assisted by Lina 
Coén at the piano, was heard in “An 
Afternoon of Modern Song.” Among her 
songs were Elliot’s “Spring’s a Lovable 
oe and Vanderpool’s “The Heart 
Call.’ 
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Gilberte Deplores “Bribing” of 
Vocal Artists by Publishers 





Successful American Composer of Songs Points Out Injustice 
Done to Song Writers by This Practice—Latter a “‘Boom- 
erang”’ in the End—Singers Not Doing Full Share to Help 
Native Composers—Latter “Write Too Much” 





i Wow: completing another success- 
ful season in New York, Hallett 
Gilberté left the city for his summer 
home at Lincolnville Beach, Maine, the 


first week of May with Mrs. Gilberte.. 


The Gilbertés will remain there all sum- 
mer. A few evenings before his depar- 
ture Mr. Gilberté was present at a re- 
cital given at his studios by the vocal 


pupils of A. Russ Patterson. As a final 
number, Idelle Patterson, the gifted so- 
prano, who is a pupil of Mr. Patterson 
as well as his wife, sang a group of 
Gilberté songs with the composer at the 
piano. These included “Ah! Love But a 
Day,” the “Minuet—La Phyllis,” “An 
Evening Song,” “Come Out in the Sweet 
Spring Night,” and the waltz song, 
“Moonlight-Starlight,” all of which Miss 
Patterson sang with lovely voice and 
finished art, scoring a great success for 
herself and the composer. 

Mr. Gilberté had things to say before 
leaving the professional world for his 
Summer’s rest, and they are things, he 
told us, that he has observed in the last 
four or five years, evils which he feels 
ought to be remedied if the future of the 
American song composer, who tries to 
do his best, is not to be filled with ob- 
stacles. Three factors enter into the 
situation: the publishers, the singers, and 
the composers. He had words to say 
about all three of them. The publishers 
he tackled first: Said this successful 
composer of more than a hundred songs: 
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“The people who publish them have 
created a serious situation by the practice 
of paying singers to sing songs pub- 
lished by them. That is an injustice to 
American song writing. A young artist 
says to a composer: ‘I would like to sing 
your song—it is a good song—but X 
& Z are paying me to sing their latest, 
and I need the money.’ Of course, the 
artist who permits himself to be bribed 
to sing a song is doing a foolish thing. 
If a song is worth singing, no publisher 
need bribe singers to have it sung. Are 
not the best singers constantly on the 
lookout for good songs to sing? And if 
it is a mediocre song no amount of money 
can compensate the artist for having 
sung it. But it is the publisher who is 
to blame for having instituted the evil, 
and in the end it will be not only the 
poor song writers who cannot compete 
with these tactics who will suffer, but the 
publishers themselves, since once you 
open up the avenue of bribery there is 
always someone else who is willing to 
pay a little more than you to have a 
worse song sung. In the end the thing 
becomes a boomerang. 

“As to the singers, they are by no 
means as helpful to American composers 
as they might be. The trouble begins 
with the teacher. How many vocal 
teachers, coaching a pupil for a recital, 
really concentrate on the American 
group? Do they not all too often spend 
all their time on the French and Italian 
songs and say to the pupil: ‘You go 
ahead and learn the English songs and 
I will go over them with you.’ 


At Bottom of Program 


“It was foreigners who first started 
singing American sings in America. And 
when an American singer does include 
an American group where does he place 
it? At the bottom of his program. Why? 
Do you think a Russian or Italian singer 
would put his own country’s songs at 
the bottom of his program? I should 
say not. I believe I was one of the first 
to draw attention to this state of affairs 
in an interview I gave to MUSICAL 
AMERICA on this subject two years ago. 
And since then I have noticed an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of good 
American singers to give the American 
songs a better place on their programs. 

“Why don’t recital singers use more 
of Chadwick’s, Foote’s and Clayton John’s 
songs? You rarely pick up a program 
with a Chadwick song, and yet he has 
written such wonderful things. Is it 
due to the desire on the part of singers 
to introduce novelties? To be the first 
to sing a song? Every little singer wants 
you to dedicate a song to her. There 
used to be a time when a dedication 
meant something. Now it only means 
that some one artist has promised to sing 
your song, and probably all the others, 
by the same token, will refuse to have 
anything to do with it. It has grown 
so sordid, and there is so little dignity 
left in what used once to be a gracious 
and charming custom!” 


Another fault Mr. Gilberté finds with 
some singers is their constant demand 
that words be changed in a song. “I 
believe if you sing properly and you 
have a B flat in your voice, you should 
be able to sing any vowel on that B flat. 
You should not need to request the chang- 
ing of a word. Do the singers who are 
forever asking you to change a word here 
or there in an American song ever ask 
for changes in Italian songs? It is be- 
cause they have taken the trouble to 
learn to sing all the Italian vowel sounds, 
or because they do not dare to take the 
same liberties with foreign texts? 
Changing a word sometimes changes the 
entire color and spirit of a song. Songs 
are not written to show off a voice, I 
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maintain. Voices are trained to inter- 
pret songs.” 

As for the composers, they are them- 
selves to blame if American songs do 
not receive all the consideration that 
they ought to receive. “One fault with 
our composers is that they write too 
much. No composer can write fifteen 
or twenty songs a season and get them 
published and do himself justice. Some 
song writers write a song and rush to 
the publisher before the ink is dry. A 
song should be laid away a long time and 
then taken out and looked over. I have 
bought the plates of some of my early 
songs to get them off the market. Nowa- 
days when I write a song I invariably 
lay it aside. And no matter how much 
I like it when I take it out again, there 
are almost certain to be places that 
make me wonder how I could ever have 
written them. 

“When I was on tour with Mme. 
Jomelli, the day we arrived in a certain 
Canadian city my phone rang and an 
aspiring young Canadian song writer 
asked me to go to hear a song of his 
which was to be sung that evening. I 
went. Later he told me proudly, ‘I wrote 
that song yesterday and the singer did 
not get it until to-day!’ Having heard 
the song sung I could well believe him. 
But he wished me to get Mme. Jomelli 
to sing the song the next night. Prob- 
ably he expected to publish it the day 
following? Who -knows? 

“I have some manuscripts in my 
possession for years—working on them 
all the time. The ‘Devil’s Love Song’ 
I worked on for seven years before it 
was published and there are still parts 
in it I should like to change. 

“The composer must study the lyric. 
If possible, get an actor to go over the 
lines in the hope that lurking in the 
lyric somewhere there is some shade of 
meaning or feeling you may have over- 
looked. I have always felt that com- 
posers as well as singers would do well 
to follow closely the important dramatic 
events of the day. The theater is not 
only broadening and educational, but a 
study of the drama will help a great deal 
in that important phase of singing and 
composing—interpretation of the lyric. 
For, the lyric’s the thing! I cannot 
understand composers who come to you 
and hum a tune they have written and 
ask you to help them to find words to 
fit it. What kind of a song do they ex- 
pect will result?” F. H. 





Women’s Committee of Philadelphia 
Orchestra Will Continue Efforts 


PHILADELPHIA, May 15.—The Women’s 
Committees which for many years have 
given spirited and substantial backing 
to the Philadelphia Orchestra, wound up 
their season’s activities at the annual 


meeting over which Frances A. Wis: 
presided. Great accomplishments w, 
reported and much enthusiasm was | 
veloped in the resolution to continue | 
work next season at the present sg, 
son’s record-breaking pace. The pri 
achievement was the raising of $400, 
of the million dollar Orchestra End 
ment Fund by the Women’s Commit: 
Out of the twenty-eight “drive” te: 
headed by women, fourteen were hea, 
by members of the committee. Tri} 
was paid to the memory of Mrs. Alex. ». 
der Van Rensselaer, a vice-president 
the committee and a founder of 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The commit 
next season through branches will w 
in Germantown, West Philadelp)h 4. 
Delaware County, the Main Line subu ; 
Wilmington, Baltimore, Washington 
cities in New Jersey. W.R. 





CHALMERS CLIFTON BAC} 





New Yorker Wins Much Success as Gus; 
Conductor with Gallo Forces 


Chalmers Clifton has just complete. ; 
four weeks’ tour as guest conductor \ th 
Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Co))- 
pany, during which he conducted per- 


formances in Pittsburgh, Cleveland. 
Washington and Providence. Mr. Clifioy 
has long been an advocate of opera at 
popular prices and with this idea in 
mind, was on the point of launching a 
civic opera in Boston when interrup‘e 
by the war. After two years of over- 
seas service, he at once resumed jis 
operatic interests. 

Mr. Clifton impressed his audiences 
as a conductor of opera, wherever and 
whenever he raised his baton during his 
recent tour. Those who have followed 
Mr. Clifton’s career as conductor of the 
orchestras of Harvard University, of the 
original Peterborough Pageant in 1:10, 
of the Cecilia Society of Boston and of 
the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra in the 
program of American music given in 
Paris last spring, as well as of numer- 
ous guest performances throughout this 
country, are interested in his newly won 
honors, as a conductor of opera. 





Michel Penha and Charles Harrison in 
e Zanesville Concert 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, May 10.—Michel 
Penha, ’cellist, and Charles Harrison, 
tenor, gave the last concert of the fine 
Armco Series at the Weller Theater 
April 28, the large audience greeting the 
performers with the warm enthusiasm 
they so richly earned. Mr. Penha proved 
himself an artist of highest attainments 
and Mr. Harrison sang with excellent 
tone and true musical feeling. O. D. L. 
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Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” Given by the Opera Class of the Peabody Conservatory of Music on May 13. 


and Different Operas Being Given Each Night. 


The Soloists in the “Cavalleria” Performance Were: 


The Class Gave Three Nights of Opera, Different Casts 
Gerard Duberta, Baritone, of the Peabody Facuity, as 


“Alfio”; Elizabeth Duncan McComas, as “Santuzza”; Irene Browne Galton, as “Lola”; Douglas McComas, as “Turridu”; Katharine Eldridge Tubman, as “Lucia” 


BALTIMORE SINGERS 
PRESENT OPERAS 


Peabody Conservatory Class 
Members Appear in Three 
Worthy Performances 


BALTIMORE, May 14.—A series of three 
evening performances on May 11, 12 and 
13 by the Opera Class, under the direc- 
tion of Barron Berthald, at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, marked the 


eleventh season of the class and carried 
the current activity to a high degree of 


vocal and histrionic accomplishment. 


Through the guidance of Mr. Berthald 
the members are drilled in stage pres- 
ence, action, and all the details of oper- 
atic bearing, while the preparation for 
the vocal presentation of the réles is 
given by Pietro Minetti, Adelin Fermin, 
Gerard Duberta, Horatio Connell, 
Charles H. Bochau, Edna Dunham, and 
Margaret Rabold. Harold Randolph, di- 
rector of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, assisted the class as accompanist 
at the piano; alternating in this capacity 
were Esther Love, Ethel Mixon and Al- 
derson Mowbray. 

The first performance consisted of the 
fourth act from Thomas’ “Mignon,” with 
Barron Berthald as Meister, Sena Bryant 
as Mignon, Thomas Mengert as Lothario 
and Ruth Morgan as Antonia doing capa- 
ble work. The fourth scene from the 





fourth act of Verdi’s “Force of Des- 
tiny” was dramatically presented by 
Rose M. Soper as Leonora, Walter Pentz 
as Alvardo, and Thomas Mengert as 
Melitone. The one-act drama, “Jean- 
Marie” of Theuriet, in which Barron 
Berthald had the title réle, with Dorothy 
Hymes Falconer (Therese) and Albert 
Wheeler (Joel), was a fine demonstration 
in histrionic expression. Louise Schroe- 
der as Gioconda, with Mary Lydia Mc- 
Allister as Laura and John Wilbourn as 
Enzo, and Thomas Mengert and James 
Harris in the minor parts as cantors, 
presented the fourth act from Ponchielli’s 
“La Gioconda” with artistic finish. 

The second program consisted of the 
second act from Verdi’s “La Traviata,” 
in which Christine Church (Violetta), 
R. Hood Yates (Germont) and Ruth 
Morgan (Annina) appeared with Barron 
Berthald, who sang Alfredo; and the 
second act from Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” 
in which Louise Walker was the Queen of 
Night, Harriet Zell, Pamina, and Lilian 
W. Smith, Irene Galton and Agnes Zim- 
mish the trio of messengers. Act 3 and 
act 4, scene 1, from Verdi’s “Aida,” 
closed the performance brilliantly. Mary 
Spence as Aida, Maude Albert as Am- 
neris, John Wilbourn as Rhadames, Ger- 
ard Duberta as Amonasro, Albert 
Wheeler as Ramfis, Agnes Zimmish as the 
High Priestess, and the High Priests’ 
chorus consisting of Thomas Mengert, 
James Harris, L. Turner Baseman, Her- 
man Kumlehn, Chester Pindel, Denver 
Schackelford, William Monroe and Ed- 
ward Tormey all contributed to the ex- 
cellence of the production. 

The third performance presented Of- 
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fenbach’s “The Magic Melody,” comic 
opera in two acts, and Mascagni’s “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana.” This double presen- 
tation was a triumph for the class as it 
showed the work from various exacting 
angles. As Doric, in Offenbach’s work, 
Barron Berthald gave the audience a de- 
lightful bit of humor, while the other 
members of the cast all contributed to 
the comedy. Alberta Murphree, Ruth 
Morgan, Alice Hunnings, Irene Browne 
Galton, Lilian W. Smith, Gladys Koch, 
Marion Calloway and Katherine Nelson 
were the participants. With the able as- 
sistance of Gerard Duberta of the Con- 
servatory faculty as Alfio, the Mascagni 
opera was delivered with a smoothness 
equal to, if not surpassing, the average 
interpretation. Elizabeth Duncan Mc- 


Comas made a decided impression with 
her charming presentation of the réle of 
Santuzza. Katherine Eldridge Tubman, 
as Lucia, and Irene Browne Galton, as 
Lola, were direct in their dramatic and 
vocal delivery. Douglas McComas was 
heard to fine advantage in the role of 
Turridu. Not enough credit can be 
given to the professional help extended 
by Barron Berthald, Gerard Duberta and 
Harold Randolph, whose expert guidance 
made these performances a demonstra- 
tion of the rigid course of training that 
is being supplied to the members of the 
class. The large audience each evening 
was convincing proof that local music 
lovers are impressed with the serious at- 
tention given to operatic preparation by 
the class. . i Bs 





PORTLAND (ORE.) CHILDREN 
MAY ATTEND REHEARSALS 





School Board Donates $500 to Local 
Orchestra on that Condition— 
Opera Company’s Visit 
PORTLAND, ORE., May 11.—The school 
board has donated $500 to the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra on condition that 
the school children be permitted to at- 


tend the orchestra rehearsals as has been 
the custom in the past. Guy W. Talbot 
and Mrs. Helen Ladd Corbett appeared 
on behalf of the organization and an- 
nounced that approximately 14,000 chil- 
dren can attend the rehearsals during 
the year. 

The Sonora Italian Grand Opera Com- 
pany, which appeared in Portland dur- 
ing the week under the management of 
Harry Siebert Smith, »resented “Rigo- 
letto,” “Cavalleria,” “Traviata” and 
“Trovatore” to appreciative audiences. 
While the company was a small one, it 
was capable. A number of excellent 
voices were heard in the leading parts. 
Consuelo Medina, coloratura; Beatrice 
Pizzoni, lyric soprano; Alfredo Graziani, 
Soto Mayor, Eduardo Leiarazu, and 
Carlos Mejia are all well trained singers 
and gave commendable presentation of 
the parts assigned them. The orchestra 
under the direction of Ignacio del Cas- 
tillo gave adequate support to the com- 
pany. 

The company was unfortunate in com- 
ing to Portland at this particular time, 
as there have been a great many musical 
events on the musical calendar the past 
few weeks. . 

The second chamber music recital of 
the Pipes-Konrad-Hutchinson Trio was 
given at the Multnomah Hotel on Tues- 
day night. 

Prospero Ponce, basso of the Sonora 
Opera Company, and Carmen Cortes, a 
member of the chorus, were married 
while in Portland. 

Berna Haight of Ashland, Ore., who 
recently received a State teacher’s certi- 
ficate in music, is thought to be the only 
blind person in this section similarly 
honored. 

The officers of the Apollo Club Male 
Chorus for the season of 1920-21 are: 
President, Huston M. Reeves; vice-presi- 
dent, Walter E. Pearson; secretary, Sid- 
ney G. Lathrop. 

A new vocal chorus composed of mem- 
bers of the MacDowell Club and of the 
Avollo Club, under the direction of 


William H. Boyer, is rehearsing and pre- 
paring for next season. 

Dent Mowrey presented to a large 
audience four of his piano students in 
recital on Monday evening. They were: 


Anna Louise Soelberg, Eleanor Stacy, 
Evelyn Gheely and Margaret Ames. 

At the annual meeting of the Music 
Education Association, which was held 
May 3, the following trustees were 
elected: Mrs. W. B. Ayer, Mrs. Richard 
Nunn, Mrs. H. Burpee, Mrs. Frank Rob- 
ertson, Mrs. Robert Strong Mrs. Samuel 
C. May and Maud Ainsworth. N.J.C. 





ISAACSON IN ATLANTIC CITY 





Sponsor of “Globe” Concerts Addresses 
Convention—Lauds Mr. Freund 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 16.—At the 


Asbury Park Convention of the Feder- 
ated omen’s Clubs, before 1200 dele- 
gates, Charles D. Isaacson spoke on 
Music as a Civic Asset. He told the 
women in their pursuance of duty not 
to forget beauty. He said, “A city, like 
a man, has its heart. Music is a subtle 
weapon to soften the citizens and then 
win them to attention for all good ideas.” 

Mrs. E. T. Murdoch, chairman of the 
Music Committee, introduced Mr. Isaac- 
son and referred to “his marvelous work 
with the New York Globe free concerts.” 

Mr. Isaacson outlined the Globe move- 
ment in the course of his remarks. He 
was warmly applauded and many re- 
quests that he come to different cities to 
stimulate interest in music were made. 
Previous to Mr. Isaacson’s address, Dr. 
Percy Stickney Grant spoke on liter- 
ature. 

Mr. Isaacson took occasion to refer to 
the work of John C. Freund, Editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, whose name caused 
an outburst of applause. 
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“IN A GONDOLA.” By Alice Barnett. (New 
York: G. Schirmer.) % 


Instead of being issued in an album 
the eight songs comprising Miss 
Barnett’s cycle on Robert Browning’s 
famous “In a Gondola” are put forward 
as individual numbers in sheet form. 
But the work must, nevertheless, be con- 
sidered as a song-cycle. For Browning’s 
poem is a continued piece and so is Miss 
Barnett’s music. 

Alice Barnett’s art is very greatly 
prized by the writer of these lines, who 
has followed her work for a decade at 
any rate. It has grown in breadth 
and in imaginative feeling, though there 
never was a time when this composer did 
not create for her poem its appropriate 
musical atmosphere. “In a Gondola” is 
not just the” easiest thing to put into 
music and the way in which Miss Barnett 
has done it makes her deserving of high 
praise. Opening with the Serenade on 
the lines “I send my heart up to thee” 
there is the Boat-Song, “Past we glide, 
and past and past!” then “The moth’s 
kiss, first” the dramatic “What are we 
two?” “He muses—drifting,” “Dip your 
arm o’er the boatside,” “To-morrow, if a 
harp-string, say” and the final “It was 
ordained to be so, sweet.” 

One finds a well-knit feeling in all the 
eight songs, a realization of the fact that 
the poem is not a number of parts, but 
is a unit with pauses that separate the 
sections from each other; that is all. 
Miss Barnett has worked mightily to- 
ward attaining this unity, and we con- 
sider that she has succeeded. Bringing 
back themes and motives is no new pro- 
cedure in a composer’s operation, but 
bringing them back cleverly and fittingly 
is always something of which a creative 
musician may be proud. And this Alice 
Barnett has done. We like the pure 
lyricism of the first song, Serenade, in 
which the composer gives out the key- 
note of the entire cycle; the lilt of the 
Boat-Song, (it has a suggestion of the A 
Flat major section of the music of the 
flowermaidens in Wagner’s “Parsifal” in 
it), the fine fantasy of “The moth’s kiss, 
first” a very difficult poem to set. And 
as we go over the work in our mind we 
come to the conclusion that it ranks very 
high among present-day song cycles, for 
every song in it has a definite meaning, 
every bit of it is done with a genuine 
musical impulse and it arrives at its 
climax with conviction. 

This music is modern, if one may use 
the word,—that poor little word which 
is so overworked! But it is always 
fresh, natural and buoyant and not con- 
cerned with the convolutions of the de- 
spairing ultramodernist who substitutes 
the bizarre for an idea. Miss Barnett 
is full of ideas and she is not ashamed 
of writing down what she feels. If here 
and there she is not as original as some 
contemporary song composers, she need 
give herself little worry about it. Were 
American song literature richer in com- 
posers of her type the American group 
in recitals would be a far better thing. 

Alice Barnett is first of all a lyricist; 
we like to think of her in American mu- 
sic of to-day as we do of Sara Teasdale 
in American poetry of our time: two 
women, whose expression is at its finest 
when they are lyrical, two women of real 
inventive power, who never pretend, but 
who are sincere in their every utterance. 
The dramatic note they both can sound, 
we know. But it is in their lyrical ex- 
pression that they reach their heights: 
and it is for this that their names will 
be remembered. 

The cycle is for a high voice, and for 
real recitalists, not amateurs. The piano 
parts call for players of technical and 


This space is reserved each week to ad- 
vertise singers who sing our publications 


musical accomplishment. Our advice to 


amateurs is: Hands off! 
ok oK * 


“THE SAILOR’S LAST VOYAGE.” By 
Eyvind Alnaes, Op. 17, No. 2. “Fire Sange 
(Four Songs).’’ By Eyvind Alnaes, Op. 28. 
“Visor och Stamningar.” By Wilhelm 
Stenhammar, Op. 26. (Copenhagen: Wil- 
helm Hansen.) 


There are many who believe that the 
Scandinavian song literature consists of 
the music of Grieg, Sinding, Sjégren and 
one or two others of note. To such persons 
attention is directed to the songs of such 
contemporary men as Eyvind Alnaes and 
Wilhelm Stenhammar, whose songs we 
have under consideration to-day. 

The edition before us of Alnaes’s “The 
Sailor’s Last Voyage” is one in which 
only the English translation of a poem 
by Henry Wergeland appears, although 
the name Wergeland indicates sufficient- 
ly that the poem in its original is not 
English. We are happy to record that 
the English version is an excellent one 
and decidedly singable. As for the music 
of this song we know few modern songs 
that match it in spontaneity, deep pathos, 
and a mastery of diction. Mr. Alnaes 
here reveals a tense s'mplicity that rivals 
his superb song “Lykken mellem to men- 
nesker,” sung here last fall by Greta 
Torpadie in her New York recital. The 
harmonization is subtle, chromatic in 
feeling and beautifully varied on the 
several stanzas, and the contrapuntal 
combination in the last stanza with the 
vocal melody of the bit that serves as in- 
terlude between the other stanzas is feli- 
citously managed. An important song 
that will carry home a vital message to 
its hearers. It is for a low voice. What 
a song for Mme. Schumann-Heink!!! 

The “Four Songs” are equally fine, set- 
tings of poems by Nils Collett Vogt and 
Herman Wildenvey. There is the dra- 
matic “Til en ung mand,” the exquisite 
“Pinselilje,” a two-page song of excep- 
tional beauty, the enchanting “Februar- 
morgen ved Golfen” with its little bells 
in the accompaniment and its devout at- 
mosphere, and finally “Selma,” a song 
in folkstyle with a melodic lilt that is 
fetching. Modern song literature is not 
suffering from drought, when there is 
an Alnaes living who can produce songs 
of such genuine worth and beauty. The 
songs are for a medium voice, if they 
can be classified at all; the first calls for 
a high G, which takes it a little out 
of medium range, the last is really for 
low voice, with a few optional notes 
printed in smaller notation for singers 
who find the passages too low for them. 

Mr. Stenhammar’s “Visor och Stim- 
ningar” which means “Songs and Im- 
pressions” make a volume of ten. They 
are not as recent as some other Sten- 
hammar songs we have heard, but they 
are all splendid songs. The best of them 
are “Nattyxne,” “Stjairnan” “Det far ett 
skepp,” “Hvarfor till ro sa bradt?” and 
“En strandvisa.” Melodically and har- 
monically Stenhammar is a master and 
these songs show his supreme command 
of his material. They are for various 
ranges of voice. Original Swedish texts 
and German translations are printed in 
the edition. Among the poets set are 
Ekelund, Karlfeldt, Bo Bergman, Verner 
von Heidenstam and Fréding. 

* cK * 


“The Kettle’s Croon,” ‘‘The Rustling Night- 
fall.’ By G. S. White. “O What Shall | 
Say to My Love.” Harmonized and Ar- 
ranged by G. S. White. (New York: G. 
Ricordi & Co.) 


We have known Mr. White to be the 


—— 
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possessor of a creative gift, but these 
are the first art-songs we have seen from 
his pen. They are songs that deserve 
serious attention, and we feel that they 
will receive it, as they are not only 
praiseworthy music, but also written 
with a knowledge of vocal requirements. 

A poem of Thomas S. Jones, Jr., has 
served the composer in “The Kettle’s 
Croon,” and he has written a lovely song 
with it. This music is restrained melodic 
writing, sensitively harmonized, with a 
technical proficiency and a sparing use 
of vocabulary,—always a good sign in a 
composer! “The Rustling Nightfall” is 
a Poco adagio quasi lento, made of meas- 
ures of 4/4 and 2/4, managed with skill 
and with a rhythmic undercurrent that 
permits no disturbance of the song’s flow. 
The poem is an old Chinese bit by Li- 
Po, rendered into English by Engle 
Wood, and is exquisite. Throughout Mr. 
White has spun his inner voices adroitly, 
with a touch of polyphonic imitation here 
and there. Only two little faults do we 
find in the song, first the setting of the 
last syllable “exultingly” on an accented 
beat at the bottom of the song’s second 
page and the rather “barber-shoppy” har- 
mony on the word “roses” on the second 
line of the final page. 

The Old English air of the eighteenth 
century “O What Shall I Say to My 
Love” has become a delightful song in 
Mr. White’s hands; he has harmonized 
in the right spirit, and in a most musi- 
cianly manner. And has set the voice 
part so that it sings easily. The charm- 
ing poem has been supplied by that dis- 
tinguished artist, George Harris, Jr., 
who is at once a recital singer, poet, com- 
poser, pianist, and translator of unusual 
talent. 

All three songs are issued for high 


and low voice. 
ok oo 


“TO BE SUNG OF A SUMMER NIGHT ON 
THE WATER.” Two Unaccompanied Part 
Songs for Mixed Voices. By Frederick 
Delius. (London: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 


These are two of the most magical 
pieces of writing for unaccompanied 
mixed voices that the writer of these 
lines has seen. In Henry T. Finck’s 
book on Richard Strauss, issued a few 
years ago, Percy Grainger wrote the in- 
troduction and startled many readers— 
especially as the introduction was to a 
book on Richard II!—by saying that he 
considered Delius technically the fore- 
most composer of our time. 

Well, these two partsongs point to 
there being more than a little truth in 
what Grainger wrote. Fritz Delius, as 
he used to be called in pre-war days, has 
not only managed a six-part chorus,— 
sopranos, contraltos, tenors, first and 
second and basses, first and second, but 
he has written down two beautiful 
pieces. The heading we find is not the 
title of either or both of the songs. It is 
simply a stage direction, as it were: to 
be sung of a summer night on the water. 
There you have it! The first piece, no 
title, is marked: ‘“Slow,but not drag- 
ging’’; it is in no special key, there is no 
signature, and it moves in a finely poly- 
phonic way. One wonders why Com- 
poser Delius never writes polyphony in 
his instrumental things? or rarely? The 
second song is marked “Gay, but not 
quick” and is written for the same kind 
of chorus, with a tenor solo added. The 
chorus in both part songs sings on 
vowels without any words, a device that 
is effective, as we have heard it often 
done. It is not exactly new; Mr. Ban- 
tock and Mr. Grainger did it some years 
ago and others, too. Mr. Delius gives 
directions in a footnote how the singers 
are to breathe, and proves in so doing 
that he has had singers, not stringed in- 
struments, in mind in writing these 
pieces. Good for him! 

New York has a Schola Cantorum 
that ought to sing these pieces. Brook- 
lyn has a Choral Art Club, which A. Y. 
Cornell conducts, that ought to give them 
a hearing next year. Far more interest- 
ing are they than many an old piece of 
a cappella music that is sung year in and 
year out by snobbish choral societies in 
our land. A. W. K. 

* * * 

FIRST SOLO BOOK FOR THE PIANO. 
Second Solo Book for the Piano. First 
Duet Book for the Piano. Second Duet 
Book for the Piano. «Scholastic Series, 
Vols. 51, 72, 52, 73. By Angela Diller and 
Elizabeth Quaile. (New York: G. Schir- 
mer.) 


It would be difficult to find among 
collections of study material for begin- 
ning pianists, anything better than these 
two solo and two duet books, which so 
admirably supplement each other, and 
are intended to be used in conjunction, 
according to a plan which has practical 
as well as artistic value. The main point 
with regard to all the music contained 


in these four books is that it establishes 
a consistent ideal of musical value. With 
hardly any exceptions folk-tunes or clas- 
sic themes and movements, “which should 
be part of every child’s musical experi- 
ence,” furnish the genuinely musical ma- 
terial which is intended not alone to 
familiarize the student with the key- 
board and by means of transposition into 
all keys develop his sense of tonality and 
tone-relationship, but also establish his 
musical taste at the most receptive 
period. 

As the authors remark: “We feel sure 
the teacher as well as the student will 
appreciate the absence of original teach- 
ing pieces.” The duet books are graded 
for use together with the solo books, 
though each set, solo and duet, is com- 
plete in itself. Cross references in all 
four volumes show the connection in 
which the solo pieces and duets are to be 
used. The choice of contents is excellent 
—this applies to the whole series—and 
could not be bettered. And the avowed 
aim of the compilers, “To provide a 
plentiful selection of pieces of real mu- 
sical interest so carefully graded, both 
musically and technically, that the child 
is stimulated but not overtaxed,” has 
been carried out in a manner which 
deserves all praise. If genuine worth 
and practicability, and the attractive de- 
velopment of the best ideals of modern 
piano teaching are any criterion, these 
solo books and duet books should be 
largely used by up-to-date teachers. 

= Ss 


“PLAYTIME PIECES.” By Ernest Austin. 
(London: J. H. Larway.) 


Mr. Austin’s book of easy teaching 
pieces for young musicians is the third 
of a series, and contains twelve of those 
instructive pills which are pleasant, 
gilded with melody and titular sugges- 
tion in order to make their underlying 
technical purposes more palatable. 
“Waves of Arpeggios,” “Quarreling” and 
“A Skipper’s Dance” are good illustra- 
tions of how this may be done and well 


done. 
ca ok BS 


“TOLD BY THE CAMP-FIRE.” By Hugo 
Goodwin. (Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


The average organist need not fear to 
acquire this legend for the organ by 
Hugo Goodwin, because it is subtitled 
“tone-poem.” It is not a work of large 
dimensions nor of great technical com- 
plexity; but a well-written and effective 
narrative composition, at once senti- 
mental and heroic in cast, well-contrasted 
in theme, not difficult to get up, and a 
good program number. The publisher 
has had the happy thought of outlining 
the story the music is supposed to tell 
on the back of the composition, so that 
it is available for program-note printing. 

* 


PREGHIERA, Spanish Dance. By Edmund 
Severn. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 


The well-known composer and teacher 
Edmund Severn has written two excel- 
lent violin pieces in his Preghiera, ded- 
icated to Carl H. Tollefsen, an aria re- 
ligioso presenting a flowing melody of 
broad expressiveness for the G string 
alone, and in his Spanish Dance. The 
last-named number, inscribed to Richard 
Czerwonky, is a brilliant concert-piece in 
the form of a Spanish jota, spirited, full 
of violinistic effect, and with swaying 
lyric sections to set off its more bravura 
portions. These compositions once more 
show that Mr. Severn has an advantage 
which every writer of violin music does 
not possess; he knows the instrument 
practically as well as theoretically. 

* * * 


SOUVENIR ROMANTIQUE. By C. Roland 
Flick. (Atlanta, Ga.: Flick-Candler Music 
Co.) 


Mr. Flick’s composition is a brilliant, 
fluffily embroidered piece in free style, 
more difficult of execution than involved 
in idea, primarily and distinctively a 
“show-piece.” The solo player would find 
his work easier, had the violin part been 
printed on both sides of the separate in- 
sert page, instead of being crowded on 


one. 
* * * 


INTERMEZZO. By A. Walter Kramer. Op. 
40, No. 1. Arranged by Clarence Eddy. 
(New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


Mr. Kramer’s Intermezzo, which Clar- 
ence Eddy has arranged for organ, and 
which he is playing, is one of those rare 
shorter numbers for the organ recital 
program, which prove that a composition 
of its kind may be infused with a rich 
glow of modern harmonic color and yet 
have a: pronounced melodic charm which 
insures widespread appreciation. 
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CONDUCTORS MUST JOIN UNION, | 





DECREES MUSICIANS’ FEDERATION 





All Opera and Symphony Leaders Are Required to Affiliate, 
Under Recommendations Adopted at Pittsburgh Conven- 
tion—National Conservatory Project Is Indorsed—Salary 
Scale Is Substantially Advanced 


ITTSBURGH, PA., May 15.—From 

all corners of our fair land they 
came. They hung up the fiddle and the 
oboe and they played solos, duets and en- 
sembles, furioso, from the scores of “By- 
Laws” and funny-looking sheets called 
“Minutes.” 

This is by way of saying that the 
twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians was 
held in Pittsburgh last week. And it 
was quelque convention! One doesn’t 
have a silver jubilee every year. To be 
sure we were in the last dire stages of 
a morgue-like prohibition, but that didn’t 
deter the 325 delegates from Local 174 
or Local 89 from having the time of 
their youthful lives. The delegates came 
from all over; from the Pacific Slope and 
the Atlantic Seaboard; from Canada and 


from Canarsie. There were theaters and 
shows; concerts and auto trips, banquets, 
bouquets and boat rides. A band of 1000 
pieces met the delegates and made music, 
and it didn’t sound like a Salvation Army 
band either. 

The one difference between a Federa- 
tion convention and a convention of or- 
ganists is this, the Federation gets fun 
out of it and accomplishes business; an 
organists’ convention listens to recitals 
and sleeps through interminable papers, 
and nothing is done. When things began 
to grow slack at the convention some 
bright-eyed petitioner would offer a res- 
olution and the result was a free for 
all debate, scrimmage and argument. 
One argument lasted for three hours and 
only stopped because the participants 





died of hunger. There were more res- 
olutions made, tabled and adopted than 
there are Presidential candidates—and 
some of them were just about as vital. 
The convention assembled on Monday 
and far into the night of Saturday they 
were still at it, battle-dore and shuttle- 
cock. The president was Joseph N. 
Weber, New York, and he was thorough- 
ly admirable. He held the convention 
together in the palm of his hand. The 
vice-president was Wm. N. Mayer, Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Mayer had charge of the 
reception and Pittsburgh entertainment. 
The secretary was William J. Kerngood 
from St. Louis, and the treasurer was 
Otto Ostendorf. 

Many propositions were made both as 
regards labor and music, and _ they 
were either emphatically indorsed or em- 
phatically discarded. There were in- 
dividual motions and some that seemed 
like perpetual motions. Some one made 
application for a minor. Denied! Some- 
one wished to be reinstated. Denied! 
Some poor devil of a movie organist, 
wished to do something or other. Denied! 


Indorse National Conservatory 


Some of the resolutions made were the 
improvement of band music in matters 
of typography; a universal union label 
for goods; indorsement of the Actors’ 
Equity; labor to take a more active part 
in politics; locals to have the right to 
prohibit members from playing on more 
than one instrument at the same engage- 
ment; the defeat of the Espionage Act; 
increase of all salaries; increase of per 
capita tax of all locals; unalterably op- 
posed to Sunday performances in thea- 
ters and movies as part of a regular sea- 
son’s engagement; to go on record as be- 
ing in favor of a National Conservatory. 
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An important resolution was the one de- 
manding the limit of theatrical perform- 
ances. ‘Time limit to be three hours and 
overtime to be at the rate of $1 per half 
hour or any fraction thereof. Another 
important item was the abolishing of all 
free rehearsals after the season begins. 
Rate to be at $3 for two hours or less. 
Overtime $1 per hour or fraction thereof. 

Other resolutions were a six-day week; 
an increase in opera players, wage of 
33 1-3 per cent; no member of Federation 
to be permitted to play with any frater- 
nal or social band; locals shall incorpo- 
rate in theatrical contracts no actor can 


ridicule orchestra men or make them the 
butt for jokes; all traveling engagements 
to receive a $25 increase for board and 
accommodations. 


The committee recommended that 
grand opera and symphonic conductors 
must be members of the Federation. A 
resolution was made scoring the Anti- 
Tobacco League and “private detectives,” 
also resolutions of condolence on the 
death of Samuel Gompers’s wife. 


There were many more resolutions 
than the foregoing, but none but the sec- 
retary could follow them. Many of them 
are portential and many are—well, time 
will tell. It was a great convention and 
Pittsburgh enjoyed every moment of the 
delegates stay. All good wishes go to 
the A. F. of M. and its marvelous ma- 
chine. It has done much for the modus 
operandi of music and that it will do 
more everybody knows—except the theat- 
rical managers. H. B. G. 














Ida Davenport to 
Enter Concert Field 
Managed by Flecks 
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Ida Davenport, Soprano and Her 
Little Son 


New under the management of the 
young New York firm of Fleck Brothers, 
is Ida Davenport, American coloratura 
soprano, who this winter won a notable 
success in her recital in Providence. An 
American trained singer is this artist and 
one who has studied her art seriously. 
The story is told that some six years ago 
a group of young society matrons gath- 
ered at the Hotel Astor in New York for 
a luncheon at which Richard Hageman 
was a guest. There was a general desire 
for a certain young matron to sing and 
Mr. Hageman offered to accompany her. 
To his surprise he heard a voice of great 
beauty. The singer was Ida Davenport 
(Mrs. H. G. Davenport), wife of the dye 
expert H. G. Davenport of Providence. 

Several years later Mr. Hageman spent 
a week-end with the Davenports and 
found that Mrs. Davenport had not only 
not neglected her singing, but that her 
voice had developed. Arrangements were 
made for her to coach with him. Under 
Mr. Hageman’s guidance Mrs. Davenport 
has prepared her répertoire and now that 
her little son is growing up she is enter- 
ing the concert field professionally and 
will be heard in many performances next 
season. 





Zanesville Club Concludes Season 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, May 10.—The last 
recital of the season was held recently 
at I. O. O. F. Hall by the members of the 
Thursday Matinee Music Club. Mrs. 
Will Wiles, Mildred Hughes, of McCon- 
nelsville, Ohio, and Beatrice Schwartz, 
pianists; and Mrs. S. A. Dennis, Mar- 
garet Findeiss, vocalists, gave the pro- 
gram. A guest artist in the person of 
Mrs. Julia E. Kerlin, soprano of Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, offered charming numbers, and 


two classic dances which were given by 
Mrs. W. H. Heinrich’s pupils, were an 
innovation on the club program. “Spring’s 
Awakening” and “Spring Song’ were 
danced by Abigail Brown, Louise Ander- 
son, Cornelia Smith, Jane Welling, Marie 
Haufler, Sarah Van Sant and Rose Luby. 
Ora Delpha Lane, the new president, 
had the program in charge. Mrs. John 
A. Pfister, Cora Jean Geis and Nellie 
Galligher were accompanists for the pro- 
gram. O. 

Betty Wyers, Pianist, Settles in Cleve- 

land After Oriental Jaunt 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 16.—After a 
trip to the Far East, including Japan, 
Hongkong, Singapore and the east coast 
of Sumatra, Betty Wyers, pianist, has 
returned to America and settled in Cleve- 
land. Since Miss Wyers’ return, she has 
been very active. She gave a two-piano 
recital with Lester Nodges, the young 
American artist, who, like Miss Wyers, 
has recently come to Cleveland; played 
for the Fortnightly Club; a recital in 
Massillon, Ohio; one in Lakewood, Ohio, 
and the last a chamber music concert at 
the Play House, or Little Theater, as it is 
called, in Cleveland. When not playing, 
Miss Wyers devotes her time to teaching. 


Marie Winetzkaja Fills Two Important 
Benefit Dates in New York 


Among the artists who took part in 
the concert recently given at the New 
York City College Auditorium for the 
relief of the war stricken countries, was 
Mme. Marie Winetzkaja, the Russian 
mezzo-soprano. On this occasion she 
scored a brilliant success. She also met 
with similar success in her appearance 
earlier this month at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, in a benefit concert for the Home 
of Consumptives in Denver, Col. 


Valdosta Musical Association Presents 
Dubois Oratorio 


VALDOSTA, GA., May 4.—The Valdosta 
Musical Association conducted by Charles 
E. Poston, gave an excellent perform- 
ance of the Dubois Oratorio, “The Seven 
Last Words” at the First Presbyterian 
Church recently. Those who supplied 
solos were Ernestine Varn, Katherine 
Sneed, Mrs. W. M. Oliver, Lloyd Jones, 








Harry Stump and George Sherman. 
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DRESDEN CHUCKLES 
OVER MERRY OPERA 


“Schirin and Gertraude” Wins 
Honors for the Composer, 
Paul Graener 


RESDEN, April 29.—The newest 

operatic novelty, “Schirin and Ger- 
traude,” music by Paul Graener, libretto 
by Ernest Hardt, achieved yesterday at 
its first hearing in the Opera House a 
genuine success. The composer terms it 
heitere oper (not comic opera, rather 
jolly opera), and it truly corresponds 


to this headline, for the plot is funny, 
rather harmless, also, but not vulgar, 
and of an easy-going style that kept the 
audience alive until the end. 

The story concerns a count, who spent 
several years in a Turkish prison, re- 
turns from there with a “new wife,” 
whom he begs to introduce to his legally- 
betrothed Gemahlin. Instead of thereby 
meeting with jealousy and a disagree- 
able welcome, the two wives immediately 
resolve upon becoming great friends, 
leaving their mutual husband to take 
care of himself as best he can. He soon 
begins to feel rather uncomfortable and 
lonely, just being about to look out for 
one more wife to console himself, when 
a throng of comical situations set in, 
which kept the hearers in high spirits 
for the rest of the play, all the more so, 
as Graener succeeded wonderfully well 








SCHOFIELD 


Bass-Baritone 
April 27th, “‘Aida”’ 
Oberlin, Ohio, Festival 


Edgar Schofield, singing the 
parts ‘“Ramphis” and _ the 
“King,” showed great advance- 
ment in his art since his for- 
mer appearance here. His sing- 
ing is characterized by a certain 
virile straightforwardness that 
is very attractive. He won 
great credit for himself through 
his excellent work.—“OBER- 
LIN, O., REVIEW.” : 


Edgar Schofield gratefully ac- 
knowledges appreciation of the 
splendid work accomplished under 
Eleanor McLellan during the past 
year. 
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in catching the spirit with his score. 
The score reveals the hand of a master, 
who musically has to be taken seriously, 
so much so that he should be assigned 
a place among the best in his profession. 
One of Dresden’s critics compared his 
work with those of Cornelius (“Barber”) 
Goetz, or de Wolf (“Corregidor”), which 
is a compliment. 

The orchestra under Fritz-Reinder’s 
leadership did wonderfully; the soloists, 
likewise, vied with one another in con- 
tributing to the artistic success of the 
occasion. The chief bearers of the réles 
were Friedrich Plaschke, Eva von der 
Osten, Grete-Merrem-Nikisch, Ermold, 
Puttlitz. The composer, soloists, and 
Reiner were recalled innumerable times 
at the close. 


Conducting By Films 


Another event at the Opera House 
was the appearance of our unforgettable, 
as yet unequalled von Schuch in a mov- 
ing picture (“Schuch im Film’’), conduct- 
ing the “Tannhauser” and the “Oberon” 
Overtures. Whosoever thought this exper- 
iment to be elevating was sorely disap- 
pointed. The impression was that of 
an unpleasant dream displaying the 
image of von Schuch, it is true, also, his 
well known characteristic movements, 
but void of reality. The orchestra saw 
his face (not visible to the audience, to 
whom he turned his back) strictly follow- 
ing the indications of his baton; the per- 
formance was—per se—exquisite, yet of 
a ghastly impression. Some days later 
there followed a similar moving picture 
presentation in the Gernerbehaus with 
Nikisch and Weingartner as conductors 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Among notable concerts should be 
chronicled an “Expressionistiches Kam- 
merkonzert” under the direction of. Er- 
win Schulhoff, the prominent pianist. 
He introduced some _ ultra-modern 
“Scherzos” of his own, which he played 
with Paul Aron (at four hands). They 
should be taken humoristically. The 
program further comprised Arnold 
Schoénberg’s “Kammersinfonie,” an early 
work of the composer, which, if per- 
formed with utmost finish of execution, 
is sure to make an impression. 

Reinhold Becker’s newest symphony in 
D Minor, performed at the Tonkiinstler 
Verein concert, fully met with the high- 
est approval of the enraptured audience. 
Becker also in his latest work emphasizes 
the well-known qualities of his music, 
viz., enthusiasm, melodic invention and 
a sort of uplift that at once sets the 
audience on fire. The composer, though 
no more young in years, excels many 
other creators in youthful freshness. 

Another composer, Leo Kaehler, was 
lately (in a concert of his own) given 
a hearing. His orchestral, operatic and 
song “samples” brought him ample recog- 
nition. ANNA INGMAN. 


SOLOISTS AT FIRST CHURCH 








Dr. Carl Engages Vera Curtis and Other 
Prominent Singers 


Vera Curtis of the Metropolitan has 
been engaged by Dr. William C. Carl 
as solo soprano at the First Presbyterian 
Church of New York for the coming 
year. Elizabeth Lennox, who retires 
from the choir of the Church of St. Mary, 
the Virgin, has been engaged as solo 
contralto. Frank Mellor still retains his 
place as solo tenor and Jerome Swin- 
ford has been engaged as solo baritone. 
Dr. Carl has heard scores of voices dur- 
ing the past three months and only with- 
in the past few days concluded the final 
arrangements for the quartet. 

The members of the second quartet 
are: Lois Bennett, soprano; Elinor 
Markey Hughes, alto; Byron Mowdy, 
tenor, and Edgar F. Perkins, bass. 





Minneapolis Symphony and Soloists Win 
South Bend’s Admiration 


SouTtH BEND, IND., May 10.—The 
Minneapolis Symphony appeared in the 
Oliver Theater Tuesday, May 11, in two 
concerts, under the auspices of the South 
Bend Conservatory. The house was sold 
out, turning away about 300. The solo- 
ists were Emma Noe, soprano, Harriet 
McConnell, contralto, George Rasely, 
tenor, and Finlay Campbell, baritone. 
All of the artists were given a big ova- 
tion as well as conductor Oberhoffer and 

the orchestra. P. H. I. 


SIXTH MAY FESTIVAL 
AT EMPORIA COLLEGE 


Hempel and Yon Leading Ar- 
tists at Celebration—Choral 
Forces Give Offerings 


MPORIA, KAN., May 10.—The Sixth 
annual May Music Festival of the 
College of Emporia presented under the 
direction of Dean Daniel A. Hirschler of 
the School of Music was a decided suc- 
cess both as to the quality of programs 
and artists presented as well as to finan- 
cial returns and attendance. For four 
days the college auditorium, one of the 
most beautiful in the west, was filled 
with music lovers and friends from the 
community as well as from neighboring 
parts of the state. 
The first program given on Tuesday 
evening, May 4, consisted of a splendid 
presentation of the two-act opera, “The 


Fire Prince” by Hadley. It was given 
with a chorus and cast of sixty persons, 
and the college orchestra of sixteen 
players. Dean Hirschler directed the 
performance. All critics present agree 
that of all the operas put on under his 
direction this one surpassed in charm, 
daintiness, and general verve and spirit 
of presentation. The dances were es- 
pecially beautiful. 

The great attraction of the festival 
was the recital by Frieda Hempel, as- 
sisted by Coenraad Bos, pianist, and Au- 
gust Rodeman, flautist. Her singing 
and lovely personality completely won 
her audience of a thousand persons and 
the recital stands as a high water mark 
in the history of the musical events in 
Emporia. Her program included two 
arias from Handel, four French songs 
by Rameau, Saint-Saéns, Hahn, and 
Holmes, the Mozart-Adam grand aria 
“A vous dirai-je, Maman” with flute 
accompaniment, and an English group 
of which the “Blue Danube Waltz” was 
most popular, and the Vesper Hymn, an 
old English song, was most wonderfully 
rendered. The first Handel aria was ac- 
companied by Mr. Bos on the piano and 
Mr. Hirschler on the organ. The solos 
by Mr. Bos and Mr. Rodeman were most 
artistically done, especially delighting 
the musicians present, by their minute 
attention to detail. Mme. Hempel has 
firmly established herself as one of the 
great singers of the world in the minds 
and hearts of Kansans. 

The third event, a brilliant out-of- 
door portrayal of “The Pageant of Life” 
took place on Thursday afternoon under 
the direction of Ula Wishard, of the 
physical training faculty of the college. 
This pageant given by over 150 persons 
in costume portrayed “The Beginning 
of Life,” “Youth and Health,” and “The 
Conflict.” The beauty of the spectacle 
should be especially mentioned, the 
beautiful spring day adding to the -de- 
lightfulness of the occasion. The many 
interpolated dances were of especial in- 
terest. 

The evening concert was an organ re- 
cital by Pietro A. Yon of New York, on 
the large four manual and echo organ. 
Mr. Yon appeared for the second time in 
Emporia and established himself even 
more firmly than the first time as one 
of the greatest of modern organ players. 
His program was of dazzling brilliancy. 
His larger offerings were the First So- 
nato by Pagella, the A Minor Prelude 
and Fugue by Bach, “Christus Resur- 
exit” by Ravanello, “Ave Maria” by Bos- 
si, and several of his own compositions. 
The large audience present was im- 
pressed by his splendid skill as well as 
by the beauty of the large organ. 

The series of concerts closed on Fri- 
day night with a presentation of Han- 
del’s “Messiah” by the College Oratorio 
Society of 125 singers.. The chorus dis- 
tinguished itself by splendid attack, in- 
spiring power, and beauty of tone and 
phrasing. The chorus has been under 
the leadership of Dean Hirschler for six 
years and the splendid training is show- 
ing more and more in the concerts of 
this society. 

The soloists were. Mrs. W. W. Parker, 
soprano, Ethel Rowland, contralto, 





E. J. Lewis, tenor, and Rice Brown, bass. 


All of them sang their parts well. The 
organ was played by Alfred Hubach and 
the piano by Dorothy Ann Wood. 

This Emporia festival has been grad- 
ually enlarged and strengthened in its 
scope and appeal until it stands out not 
only locally as the great music event 
of the year, but is attracting more at- 
tention all over the state, as the increas- 
ing number of visitors from all over the 
state testifies. Dean Daniel Hirschler 
can well be proud of the results attained 
in six years of work in this ei ae 

. W. 


Garrison Appears as “Jennie Lind” in 
Philadelphia Centenary Concert. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 10.—The centenary 
of the Musical Fund Society, for many 
years the center and animating force of 
Philadelphia musical activities, was cele- 
brated in Musical Fund Hall last Tues- 
day evening. One of the great achieve- 
ments of the society was engineering 
the building of the hall, which was fin- 
anced by popular subscriptions. The 
hundredth anniversary commemoration 
took the form of a “Jenny Lind” con- 
cert, in which the costumes, songs, etc., 
of the period were reproduced. Mabel 
Garrison of the Metropolitan Opera fine- 
ly impersonated “The Swedish Night- 
ingale.” Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was Signor 
Strakosch. Frank Tittelson played Ole 
Bull in both a theatrical and violinistic 
way. W. R. M. 
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Pittsburgh Indulges ina 
Strictly Local Festival 





Composers, Singers and Other Music-Makers of the Smoky 
City Combine for Week of Concerts, Under Auspices of 


Department Store 





Pp See May 15.—Oh, the merry 

month of May with its arctic at- 
mosphere; with orioles and local sopra- 
nos vieing with each other; with buds 
and studio débutantes; with-with, Oh, 
everything! Pittsburgh has just had a 
Music Week, the same being a May Music 
Festival given at Kaufman’s Department 
Store. It has been a week crowded with 
local musicians singing and playing more 
or less local music. Now, Kaufman’s is 
our most progressive store. Things are 
always happening there and it’s an off 
week when there isn’t a concert being 
held in the “Bird Room” and its envir- 
ons. This particular May Festival was 
the inspiration of Walter C. Steinecker. 
He conceived the plan and devised the 
means, and the result was Pittsburgh 
was made happy and Pittsburgh’s musi- 
cians Were made prosperous. Hats off 
to Walter Steinecker! 

Carl Bernthaler and the Pittsburgh 
Festival Orchestra opened the seven-day 
session with a program of varied works. 
The assisting soloist was the charming 
Grace Hall Riheldafer, soprano. The 
Monday program ranged from Verdi to 
Fay Foster, and was a most auspicious 
beginning. Tuesday was Pittsburgh 
Composers’ Day. 

The composers featured were Ethelbert 
Nevin, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Anna 
Priscilla Risher, Mrs. Charles Mayhew, 
Gertrude Martin Rohrer and Walter 
Wild. - 

The soloists were Mrs. Charles E. May- 
hew, Mrs. Mabel K. Steinecker, and Mrs. 
Edith Krill Wild, sopranos. Mrs. Edith 
Dornberger and Margaret Fingal, con- 
traltos. Earl Collins was the accom- 
panist. These singers represent some of 
the best treble clef voices the city pos- 
Ssesses. 

Wednesday afternoon brought the 
Pittsburgh Trio, a threesome composed 
of Margaret Horne, violinist, Hubert 
Conover, ’cellist, and Earl Mitchell, pian- 
ist. The trio was assisted by the Festival 





Quartet: Majorie Kiel Benton, soprano; 
Winifred Perry, contralto; John B. Sie- 
fert, tenor, and James Croft, baritone. 
The trio and the singers were in fine 
fettle and made the afternoon one of 





Walter C. Steinecker, Who Planned and 
Arranged the Pittsburgh May Music 
Festival 


the high-water marks of the week. Thurs- 
day was the Pittsburgh Artists’ Quartet’s 
in all its four-square glory. The singers 
were Emma A. Dean, soprano; Mabel 
King, contralto; Earl Yearsley, tenor, 
and Frank Cuthbert, baritone. Hazel 
Peck was the pianist and Blanche Sanders 
Walker, the accompanist. Songs by Lieur- 
ance, Noel Johnson, Wintter Watts, Bur- 
leigh and Spross were used and a large 
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audience found the 
songs to their liking. 

Friday the magnificant Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club Choral under the accomplished 
hand of Charles N. Boyd carolled to the 
delight of a large crowd. The choral 
was assisted by a competent string en- 
semble. The soloist was Dr. Russel H. 
Kirk, a baritone of power and agreeable 
voice. 

Friday was the highest mark achieved 
by the festival. The choral of fifty 
voices sang superbly. Works by Mrs. 
Beach, Edith Lang, Howard Brockway, 
with a plentiful sprinkling of foreign 
numbers were used. Dr. Kirk sang songs 
by MacDermid and Ferrari, and given 
with telling effect. The accompanist was 
Mrs. Elsie Breese Mitchell. Saturday 
closed the festival with a fairy play 
“Mid-Summer Eve” under the direction 
of Viola Semler, and assisted by George 
C. Wahl, baritone. The Kaufman Male 
Quartet sang at every concert. The 
festival was such a success that it has 
been decided to repeat it every year. 
There are those who see in it nothing but 
an advertising scheme, and those who 
see in it only Kaufman’s trying to do 
something for the city. Undoubtedly 
both sides are right. It assuredly is 
advertising—and of the finest kind—and 
it certainly gave many pleasant after- 
noons to non-concert goers. Whatever 
the motivation was, it is to be hoped 
that other department stores will follow 
the Kaufman example. H. B. G. 


PAULIST CHORISTERS 
IN ATLANTIC CITY 


singers and their 








Splendid Program Presented — Local 
Artists Provide Week’s 
Other Concerts 


ATLANTIC City, May 14.—An impor- 
tant event in the musical history of this 
city took place on Saturday evening 
when the Paulist Choristers gave an 
exceptionally good program at the Keith 
Theater on the Garden Pier. The 
splendid modulation of the voices of the 
well trained singers was a rare treat. 
The first part of the program offered 
numbers of former centuries, done in the 
finished style of this choir. Sacred 
music filled the second part, while the 
third part was composed of the lighter 
numbers. “The Silversmith” was sung 
by a quartet of boys. This is one of the 
features of the program. John Finnegan 
gave two solos, in one he was assisted 
by Masters Thomas Coates and Billy 
Probst. A tenor aria from “L Bohéme” 
by Mr. Finnegan was also very well 
received. Master Coates also sang solos. 
The concluding selection was “Christ In 
Flanders,” and it was a fitting ending to 
a splendid program, one of the best we 
have ever had in this city. 

The Chalfonte Trio gave a delightful 
concert on Sunday evening to a very 
enthusiastic audience that received each 
number with a great amount of applause. 
Selections from “I] Trovatore” and “The 
Marriage of Figaro” were played ex- 
ceptionally well. Joseph Martinelli 
gave numbers on the ’cello with very 
good expression. 

“The Chimes of Normandy” was the 
operetta given by the Operatic Society 
of Atlantic City, and it proved one of 
the events of local amateur theatricals. 
This event was the first given by the 
society since war times and its return 
to the stage was exceedingly welcome, 
judging by the large audience present. 
The performance was given on May 11 
on the Garden Pier in Keith’s Theater, 
under the direction of Conductor Weeden. 
It brought forth some of the best of 
local talent. Most notably there was 
the performance of Lew W. Grieve as 
Gaspard. Another striking note was 
the Germaine of Helen Kennedy. Her 
splendid singing in this part developed 
new elements in this promising local 
singer’s voice. Elizabeth Stoy, a Phila- 
delphian, filled the réle of Serpolette 
with a voice and an acting ability that 
grew through the performance. Sur- 
rounding these most interesting of the 
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singers were Harry Kaufman as the 
Marquis; George Norann, who sang of 
Grenicheux and his trials; Harry Boni- 
face as the old Baili; Frank Mount and 
Harry Coulomb as the Register and 
Assessor, respectively, and C. Wistar 
Evans playing the sharp nosed Notary. 
The assisting girls were Dorothy Tur- 
ner, Marian Beckel, Betty Parsells and 
Carrie Hirsch, who led the chorus and 
spoke the minor réles. The chorus itself 
was especially well drilled and the credit 
of the whole goes to Director Weeden. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Crescendo Club was held on Monday 
evening at the Y. W. C. A. headquarters. 
A vote of thanks was given the various 
committees and the officers in apprecia- 
tion of the work they had done the past 
year. The election of officers took place. 
Cordelia Arnold was elected president; 
Mrs. S. A. Reunhart, vice-president; 
Mrs. K. K. Worcester, second vice-presi- 
dent. 

The Sunday concert at Haddon Hall 
on Sunday evening was a very good one 
and a little out of the ordinary. Henry 
Gruhler, conductor of the orchestra, 
offered the Moszkowski D Major Polo- 
naise as a piano solo and it was ex- 
ceptionally well done. Eugene Bierman 
offered a fantasie by Servais. The pro- 
gram was made up of classics, and 
the large audience enthusiastically ap- 
plauded each number. 

The annual May Festival of the High 
School was held on May 6 and 7. The 
High School Glee Club did splendidly 
on this occasion and showed its very 
good training. The audiences on both 
occasions showed hearty approval by 
their prolonged applause. Dorothy 
Kirby, a soloist whose work stood out on 
the program, is one of the _ talented 
musicians of the city. On the second 
day the school orchestra gave a series 
of numbers that pleased, and a feature 
of this program was the playing of the 


xylophone by Edwin McKnight. He was 
forced to give several encores. The other 
soloist was Joseph Lombardi. 

A. R. 





FARRAR IN CHATTANOOGA 





3500 Greet Metropolitan Diva With 


Arthur Hackett 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 15.—Ger- 
aldine Farrar has come and gone, at- 
tached herself to numerous Chattanooga 
dollars, and acquired further reputation. 
She was assisted in her concert here by 
Arthur Hackett. 

An audience of 3500 was present and 
her last number was encored five or six 
times. The Chattanooga Music Club re- 
ceived many congratulations on the ar- 
tistic and financial success of the con- 
cert, the proceeds of which, with the 
large number of subscriptions for next 
year, will enable them next season to 
have more professional attractions than 
heretofore. 

The beautiful voice of Arthur Hackett 
and his finished style made him the re- 
cipient of much applause and earned him 
many recalls. His duet with Mme. 
Farrar received enthusiastic applause. 
Mr. Hackett made many friends here, 
both by his singing and his gracious 
manners. He is acquainted with many 
Chattanooga musicians, some of whom 
took pains to entertain him while 7% 

H. L. S. 
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Structure of Budapest’s Music 
Life Remains Unshaken by War 





Academy of Music and National Opera House Still the Pillars 
of Art There—Effect of Political Changes on both Institu- 
tions—Death Takes Many of Country’s Musical Leaders— 
War’s Isolation Affords the Hearing of Many New Native 
Operas—Middle Class Deprived of Concerts 








Bruenn, March 16, 1920. 

EITHER war nor revolution could 

change the structure of musical life 
in Budapest. As before, the musical 
centers remain the Academy of Music 
founded by Liszt, and one of the leading 
musical universities of Europe, and also 
the National Opera House. During the 
war, and especially during the revolution, 
the level of both institutions sank con- 
siderably. 

During the first—the Karoly—revolu- 
tion, the director, Edmund v. Mihalovicz, 
the eminent Wagner expert, was pen- 
sioned; it was he who really did most 
to bring the academy to its recent im- 
portance. His place was taken by Ernest 
von Dohnanyi, the leading Hungarian 
pianist of the day, and a composer of 


much genius. He started upon his task 
with much enthusiasm but had not en- 
ough time to finish his task. During the 
period of restoration the leadership went 
back to Mihalovicz, who, however, 
pleaded age in declining the position and 
nominated Eugen von Hubay’ who it is 
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now hoped will bring the school back to 
its former fame. Hubay is widely known 
as a violinist and as a pedagogue. 

The supervisor of State Theaters, 
Count Nicholas Bannfy, resigned from 
his position as the beginning of the re- 
volution. Dur‘ng the season of 1918-19 
the baritone, Desider Zador, known to 
Bayreuth and Covent Garden, became 
director of the Opera House. During the 
restoration period, Conductor Emil von 
Abranyi, Jr., took Zador’s place. Both 
the revolution and the Commune under- 
mined the two institutions, a condition 
still noticeable in the performances. 


Reinitz, Musical Dictator 


During the Commune, Albert Reinitz, 
the talented song composer, became mu- 
sical dictator in Budapest’s life. He 
was a patron of the musicians and dis- 
tributed large sums of money among 
them but did not succeed in producing 
anything really worth while. One of the 
leading acts of propaganda during the 
Commune, was the giving of popular 
priced concerts. It was claimed that 
music had, up to that time, been a 
luxury for the rich and that now the 
poor were to be given all the music they 
wanted. It is easily understood, that 
the proletarians were hardly sufficiently 
educated to relish some of the operas. 
It is said that a mother threatened to 
send her child to the opera if it did not 
behave, and that during “Lohengrin” an 
excited comrade rose among the gallery 
gods and exclaimed, ““Why do they shout 
at each other and swear five at the same 
time? Let them decide upon a confiden- 
tial spokesman who shall tell us about 
the dispute!” 

The musical events of the last six 
years may be summed up as follows. At 
first, in 1914, a regular panic seized all 
whose living was made in the world of 
music. Soon, however, it became clear 
that Budapest would be very active mu- 
sically and that people would take to all 
forms of entertainment to drown their 
sorrow and forget the troubles of the 
day. 

During 1915, four deaths were re- 
corded among musical celebrities, the 
first, Karl Goldmark, whose death has 
already been’ reported in MUSICAL 
AMERICA. With the death of August 
Beer, critic of the Lloyd, an old gentle- 
man of the highest merit passed away 
who did much to raise musical standards. 
Early in the war there died on the field 
of battle the talented symphonic com- 
poser, Aladar Rado, who left an opera, 
“The Black Domino,” and the baritone, 
Alexander Bihar, member of the well 
known Bachmann family. In 1915 Mme. 
Pauli, (Ilka Markovics), celebrated as a 
coloratura soprano some forty years ago, 
also died. 


New Native Operas Given 


During the season of 1916 an opera 
was given at the National Opera, by 
Franz Erkel, called ‘““Nameless Heroes.” 
The composer is a noted Hungarian and 
the book was taken from the wars of 
1848-49. “Notre Dame,” an important 
work of Franz Schmidt, the Hungarian 
composer, who lives in Vienna, was also 
heard. The music has much dramatic 
power and the composer shows excellent 





education, an original orchestral tech- 
nic and thorough knowledge of har- 
mony. The fairy play “Csongor es 
Tunde,” by the Hungarian poet, Voeroe- 
smarty, was given with music by Leo 
Weiner. The music is classic in form, 
yet saturated with Hungarian ideas and 
emotions. The musical comedy houses 
brought out works for which the music 
was arranged by Henri Berthe from 
works by Franz Schubert, and Albert 
Szirmai wrote “Magnas Miska.” A new 
mus‘cal star appeared that season also 
in Stephan Partos, the young violinist. 
Partos, a pupil of Hubay, impressed his 
hearers. not only by his technic but 
also with his artistic matureness. 

The leading event of 1917 was the 
pantomime, “The Wooden Prince” by 
Bela Bartok, the representative of mu- 
sical Hungary of to-day. The art of 
Bartok can only be compared with the 
life work of a Debussy, or a Richard 
Strauss. There is novelty but also depth. 
There is wealth of music besides great 
seriousness of effort. Bartok certainly 
has the feu sacrée and feels and speaks 
the language of real musicians! He is 
also a fine pianist and without a peer 
as an expert on folklore. He collected, 
without aid or financial resources, a veri- 
table treasure of Hungarian folksongs 
from all corners and nooks of the land. 

During the spring of 1917 the follow- 
ing operas were also given: “The Con- 
trary Prince” by Stefan von Gajary, a 
one-act opera to a text by Mahacsi, 
“Othello Related” by Eugene Stojan- 
ovits; “Don Quixote” by E. von Abrany, 
Jr., and under the leadership of the 
Italian, Egisto Tango, the old opera, 
“Dinorah” was newly studied and served 
to show the high level regained by the 
opera forces. Elisabeth Sandor was 
greatly acclaimed as was also the bari- 
tone, Ludwig Rosza, who possesses a 
phenomenal voice. 

During 1918 the opera brought “Vio- 
lanta” by Erich Korngold, talented son 
of the critic of the Vienna Presse and the 
opera by Bela Bartok, “Bluebeard’s 
Castle.” During the same year one of 
Hungary’s noted musical instructors. Dr. 
Alexander Kovacs did away with him- 
self. The war claimed another victim, 
the youthful composer Wilhelm Geza 
Zagon. 

In 1919 there were two fine premiéres 
in the Opera House, “Marika,” the opera 
in two acts by the youthful composer, 
Michael Krauss, and “Ariadne on Naxos” 
by Strauss, given with the aid of splen- 
did soloists from Vienna. Maria Jeritza, 
the famous Czech soprano, easily carried 
away the highest honors upon that occa- 
sion. Even for Budapest this perform- 
ance was considered one of unusual mu- 
sical. excellence. During the _ spring, 
Viktor v. Herzfeld, professor of the 
Academy and one of the most noted peda- 
gogues of the country, died. Erna 
Rubinstein, pupil of Hubay, appeared as 
a new prodigy and violinist, creating al- 
most a sensation. 

“Donna Anna,” an opera in two acts 
by Michael Nador was presented the 
following season, in a most effective way. 
“Last Dream” by Tibor Harsany, a com- 
poser, twenty-two years of age, was also 
well received. The concert season is not 
important as the quality of the audience 
is completely changed. The important 
middle class has disappeared from the 
auditorium, the audience now being com- 
posed of officials and officers of the for- 
eign missions, a few aristocrats, and 
chiefly of profiteers and “price lifters” 
from the various ranks which the war 
and the revolution have produced. 

Although money has greatly depre- 
ciated there is not enough of it to supply 
those who would most enjoy these con- 
certs. Besides this there is also the fear 
of Spanish influenza and the present 
general apathy. E. H. 


’ 





Dicie Howell, soprano, was a soloist at 
the last meeting of the season of the 
Criterion Club, in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Plaza, New York, May 7. 
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Award Stokowski Violin Medal 
to Member of the Orchestra 





Carlton Cooley Is Winner of Annual Competition—Work of 
Saint Olaf Choir Shows Striking Proficiency — Harvard 


Chorister in Artistic 


Events 
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HILADELPHIA, May 21.—Carlton 
Cooley, a member of the Philadelphia 

Orchestra and of the Hahn String Quar- 
tet, was awarded the Leopold Stokowski 
Medal at the final trial for violinists, held 
this week in the Curtis Auditorium. 

The Stokowski medal is awarded on a 
foundation established by the conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, the an- 
nual competition being open to young 
musicians of Philadelphia, the purpose 
in the foundation being to foster talent 
in this city with both an honorary and 
tangible reward. The handsome medal 
is the visible sign of the distinction. More 
tangible is the engagement that goes 
with the award of an appearance with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at one of the 
concert pairs of the regular series. Each 
year some particular branch of music is 
selected for the open competition, which 
consists of several preliminary trials be- 
fore competent judges and a final test 
before a notable jury of musicians. Last 
season was devoted to the vocalists and 
the award went to Estelle Hughes, so- 
prano. Next season’s medal competition 
will be open to pianists. 

Harry G. Monasevitch was awarded 
second honor in the final competition. 


The judges of award were Thaddeus 
Rich, concertmaster and assistant con- 
ductor of the orchestra; Nicholas Douty, 
D. Hendrik Ezerman, Hedda van dem 
Beemt, Martinus van Gelder, Frederick 
Hahn, Mrs. E. M. Zimmerman, Camille 
W. Zeckwer and Perley Dunn Aldrich. 

The Harvard Glee Club, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Archibald Davison, gave 
a concert of genuinely artistic character 
at the Bellevue-Stratford. Dr. Davison 
has some excellent material especially 
among the second ‘basses, but the great 
efficiency of the organization is smooth- 
ness and facility in  part-singing. 
“Drake’s Drum,” by Coleridge-Taylor, 
and Bantock’s “Lady of the Lagoon,” 
made an especially favorable impression. 

For the annual meeting of the Alumni 
of. the Peirce School a feature was the 
playing of the Philadelphia Ladies’ 
String Quartet, consisting of the follow- 
ing musicians: Florence Haenle, first vio- 
lin; Helen Rowley, second violin; Marie 
Brehn, ’cello, and Ella Rowley, viola. 
Grace Wade, soprano, was the assisting 
artist. 

The “Story of Iphigenia” was por- 
trayed very beautifully through, the 
medium of the dance and pantomime by 
the Isadore Duncan Dancers at the 
Metropolitan. Beryl Rubinstein at the 
piano furnished a splendid musical back- 
ground, selected from appropriate com- 
positions, and at the end the audience 
recalled him as well as the dancers. 


Bolm and Barrére Score 


_Danecing also had its day in the de- 
lightful program offered at the Academy 
of Music by Adolph Bolm and the “Little 
Symphony.” Mr. Bolm, Ruth Page, Mar- 
git Jerras in “The White Peacock,” a 
Pavanne, and a Chopin waltz, were a 
literal exemplification of the poetry of 
motion. Mr. Bolm appeared in e highly 
crientalized “Fantaisie Chinois” and an 
Assyrian dance which was repeated. The 
ensemble was led with artistic results by 
George Barrére, who personally played 
three flute solos and gave the audience 
anew idea of the value and variety of 
the instrument as an individual voice. 
_The Treble Clef, a singing organiza- 
ion, the personnel of which consists of 
4 number of society women of musical 
Inclination, gave an interesting program 
at the spring concert in the music room 
of the Aldine Hotel. Very appropriate 
to the vernal occasion was “God’s Mir- 
acle of May,” set by Frances McCollin, 
the Philadelphia blind composer, who in 
ls piece has written most fittingly to 
the mood. Six Slavic folk songs by 
Joseph Suk, were sung very well, and 
made One wonder at the neglect of this 
fecund and fresh voiced composer in the 


Concert—Other 


Quaker City 








interim since he was introduced by the 
founder of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Junior members of the Treble Clef, in- 
cluding Mrs. H. E. Green, Miss Krakoff 
and the Misses Warnhurst, sang the 
solos agreeably. 

Among recent visitors were Saint 
Olaf’s Choir from Northfield, Minn., 
whose program at the Metropolitan 
startled music lovers of this city, so mar- 
velous was the singing of complicated 
works, without notes and of course minus 
accompaniment. The double chorus by 
Bach which opened the program was an 
astounding piece of choral virtuosity, 
as indeed were Grieg’s anthem for six 
voices, “The Word of God” and that in 
eight parts by Gretchaninoff, “O God, 
Hear My Prayer.” Trained to the ulti- 
mate in intonation, accuracy, precision, 
the fifty singers, of mixed voices, gave 
unerring response to the beat of the con- 
ductor, F. Melius Christensen. 

At the last meeting of the Manuscript 
Music Society an especially interesting 
program was made up of the following 
original works by Philadelphia compos- 
ers: String Quartet by Maurice N. Weyl 
and four pieces transcribed from Ra- 
meau for stringed orchestra by Charlton 
Lewis Murphy. 

Percy Such, ’cellist, whose work in con- 
nection with the Such Trio, which made 
its bow here in three fine concerts earlier 
in the season, showed his soloistic qual- 
ity in a recital at the New Century Club. 
His program traversed such familiar 
ground as Beethoven’s F Major Sonata, 
two movements from Davidoff’s brilliant 
and technically taxing concerto, and 
three unaccompanied movements from 
Bach’s D Minor Suite. For a novelty he 
offered a “Ballade” by Schiedenhelm, a 
young and promising composer. Ruth 
Gervais, pianist, was a competent ac- 
companist. 

At the sixteenth free Sunday after- 
noon recital in the foyer of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, the Hahn Quartet 
played several numbers with fine feeling 
and proficiency and William H. Carmint 
was the much appreciated tenor soloist. 

Marion Spangler, who has done so 
much to bring up the chorus of the Busi- 
ness Women’s Professional League to its 
present high calibre, conducted at the 
concert given in Scottish Rite Hall. A 
Spanish operetta in costume was given. 
The following soloists added to the var- 
iety of the program: Eleanor Gerlach- 
Ross, soprano; Kathryn Noll, contralto; 
Blanche Copes, pianist, and Florence 
Haenle, violinist. 

Rose Cohen, soprano; Esther Egen- 
dorf, pianist; Jacob Simkin, violinist, and 
Isadore Fried, accompanist, were heard 
at the free Sunday concert of the Settle- 
ment Music School. W. R. M. 





THREE PITTSBURGH EVENTS 


Boito Music for First Time—A 
Program of Concertos 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 22.—The Mas- 
cagni Choral Club gave a benefit concert 
last week under the direction of Pasquale 
C. Funaro. This enthusiastic body of 
young Italians sang numbers by Harry 
Rowe Shelley, Berwald, Verdi and Mo- 
zart. The prologue from _ Boito’s 
““Mefistofele” was given for the first time 
in Pittsburgh. A telling effect was made 
by employing seven trumpets in the 
gallery as an antiphonal choir of brass. 
Maria Bonin Brown contributed several 
operatic arias to the efficient accompani- 
ment of Blanche Saunders Walker. John 
R. Roberts, one of the finest baritones in 
the city, sang a number of excellent ob- 
bligatos. The audience was much smaller 
than the event deserved. 

On Sunday evening the school of music 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
gave a symphonic program of interest- 
ing numbers. Charles Pearson played 
the Guilmant Symphony in D Minor for 
organ and orchestra; Horace Brown 
played the Mendelssohn E Minor Violin 
Concerto; Robert McGowan played 
Tchaikovsky’s B Flat Minor Piano Con- 
certo; Jean Wessner played the Volkman 
Concerto for ’Cello, and Helen Eshelman 
played the Liszt E Flat Piano Concerto. 





Hear 


These young people represent the best 
of Pittsburgh’s talent. The Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology’s Music School 
stands for the highest grade of musician- 
ship and scholarship. 

On Thursday evening Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Edward Mayhew presented a 
program of attractive songs at the Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute. Mr. Mayhew 
is one of the best baritones in Alleghany 
County and Mrs. Mayhew is a soprano 
of many attainments. The program 
ranged from Cyril Scott to Chaminade 
and from Wintter Watts to Alberto Bim- 
boni. Mr. Mayhew as well as being a 
superior vocalist, is the critic on the 
Pittsburgh Dispatch. H. B. G. 


A Week of Musical Activity 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 15.—This past 
week has seen a convention and a festival, 
and from the way Charles N. Boyd’s name 
appears in the public print and on the 
public tongue it almost seems like Boyd’s 
week. On Tuesday, the Pittsburgh Choral 
Society, under the baton of Charles N. 
Boyd, closed its first season with a con- 
cert of unusual interest. The soloist was 
the redoubtable Harold Bauer. The Pitts- 
burgh Choral Society made a most favor- 
able impression, singing with verve and 
understanding. A varied program of a 
cappella numbers was offered, ranging 
from Kurt Schindler’s stunning Spanish 





arrangements to H. Alexander Matthews. 


and Arthur Marchant. Mr. Bauer played, 
as he always does, with consummate skill 
and artistry. From Brahms to Ravel, all 
his offerings were marked by glorious 
tone and perfect phrasing. 

Again under the baton of Mr. Boyd, the 
Cecilia Choir gave a program of modern 
and ancient church music at the First 
Presbyterian Church. The choir sang 
works by Arcadelt, Dickinson, Tchaikov- 
sky, Gretchaninoff, Horatio Parker and 
others. 

Last Sunday, under the auspices of the 
Music League of America, two concerts 
were given before crowded houses. The 
program was given by the Sorlin Or- 
chestra, Anica Fabry, soprano; Obrad 
Djurin and Max Gegna, ’cellists, and 
Noran Newman, pianist. The series was 
so successful that plans are being made 
to make the concerts a permanent insti- 
tution. 

Charles Heinroth and Caspar Koch are 
keeping up the high standard of their 
organ recitals despite the fact that the 
dog days are nearly upon us. Every 
Sunday these men present before ca- 
pacity audiences programs that contain 
masterpieces of organ literature, and 
every Sunday they are applauded to the 
echo. H. B. G. 


Irene Krake Sings With Mundell Choral 
Club of Brooklyn 


Irene Krake, soprano, a pupil of S. 
Constantino Yon was one of the soloists 
at a reception and musical given on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 12, to the 
members of the Mundell Choral Club of 
Brooklyn of which M. Louise Mundell is 
musical director. Miss Krake sang a 
group of songs including “Par le sen- 
tier,” Dubois, “Air de l’Enfant” by Mas- 
senet and “Down in the Forest” by Ron- 
ald, receiving enthusiastic applause from 
a very appreciative audience. She is the 
possessor of a beautiful lyric soprano, 
which combined with an attractive per- 
sonality make this young soprano wel- 
come wherever she goes. Next season 
Miss Krake will accompany Mr. Yon to 
Europe, where she will have an oppor- 
tunity of appearing in concert in some 
of the principal cities of Italy and 
France. 








Pupils of Laura E. Morrill in Recital 


Talent of professional promise was 
brought to light at the studio musicale 
given by pupils of Laura E. Morrill, New 
York vocal teacher, on May 16. Artist 
pupils achieving success were Lillian 
Ring, who has been engaged as soprano 
soloist at the Thirteenth Church of 
Christ, Scientist; Sarah Edwards, who is 
engaged by the Society of American 
Singers; Antoinette Harding, contralto, 
concert and church singer, and Florence 
Nelson whose specialty is costume reci- 
tals. Florence McCullagh, a young vo- 
calist, also made a excellent impression. 





Ethel Laird, Boston Soprano, Sings in 
New Bedford, Mass. 


New Beprorp, Mass., May 10.—Ethel 
Laird, the blind Boston soprano, gave 
a song recital in Liberty Hall Monday 
evening, May 10. She was assisted by 
Vernice Gay, pianist and accompanist, 
who offered several solos. The program 
was further enriched by Adelaide Pat- 
terson, Rhode Island’s foremost reader, 
of the State Normal School, sg se 


GRAINGER’S ART 
STIRS YOUNGSTOWN 


Ohioans Also Welcome Case, 
Ingram and the Local 
Symphony Forces 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, May 18.—Percy 
Grainger’s remarkable recital which 
closed the musical season, was a reve- 
lation of pianistic art. Though a pro- 
gram ranging fro ma Bach-Busoni Cha- 
conne, Gardiner, Dillon, Dett, Debussy, 
his thrilling playing of the Liszt Twelfth 
Rhapsody and on to his own “Molly on 
the Shore,” “Colonial Song,” and “Coun- 


try Gardens,” he held his audience in 
rapt attention. Mr. Grainger has poetry, 
a wonderful range of dynamics, and ad- 
ded to this endowment, he has personal 
magnetism and vision. The clear flow 
of spiritual thought was so pronounced 
in his “One More Day, My John.” How 
refreshing and welcome a program! The 
audience declared so, by refusing to go 
until two encores were given, besides sev- 
eral demanded during the program. We 
have a memory of Mr. Grainger’s whole- 
some and wonderful art, both creative 
and interpretative and a hope that our 
desire to hear him again in Youngstown 
may be fulfilled. 

A song recital by Anna Case drew a 
capacity house to the Moose Auditorium. 
This attractive singer gave a program 
of old and modern classics in an artistic 
manner. One of Miss Case’s greatest 
assets is her splendid enunciation. Claude 
Gotthelf as accompanist gave excellent 
support, 

Frances Ingram, contralto, closed the 
Monday Musical Club Course with a very 
enjoyable recital at the Ohio. Miss In- 
gram was assisted by Vera Pappe, a 
fine cellist and musician. Charlotte 
Urlich Dixon acted as accompanist. 

The Youngstown Symphony Orchestra, 
Harry Warner, conductor, gave a com- 
mendable concert in South High Audi- 
torium. This organization is not “just 
progressing” but is bounding on toward 
success. They had the assistance of 
John Samuels, baritone, Cleveland, and 
Charles McBuch, cellist. Mrs. M. Harry 
Warner accompanied. C. D. 


HEAR BOSTON STUDENTS 











Music School Settlement Presents Ninth 
Annual Recital 


Boston, May 21—The Boston Music 
School Settlement gave its ninth annual 
pupils’ concert last Monday evening in 
the ballroom of the Copley-Plaza Hotel. 
The program began with several piano 
and violin solos by serious and conscien- 
tious youngsters of seven or thereabouts, 
and gradually grew in maturity of both 
performers and music. “The Grass- 
hoppers’ Serenade” and a Rachmaninoff 
prelude were representative of their re- 
spective ends of the program. An in- 
teresting feature of the evening was the 
chorus of sixty little children, led by 
Stetson Humphrey, the school’s en- 
thusiastic musical director, in a group 
of Yiddish, Bohemian, Welsh and Scotch 
folk-songs. 

After instrumental solos, varied by 
two choral numbers, the concert closed 
with four numbers by the People’s Or- 
chestra, conducted by Jacques Hoffmann. 
From these players of widely varying 
training and capacity, Mr. Hoffmann ob- 
tained a surprisingly good performance 
of Grieg’s “Death of Ase.” The strong- 
est impression received from the concert 
was the earnestness of the pupils and 
their evident desire to learn the secrets 
of this often baffling art. C. R. 





Extensive European Tour for Charles 
de Harrack 


Charles de Harrack, pianist, leaves on 
May 29, for an extensive concert tour 
of England and the continent. Dates 
have been booked for him at London, 
Rome and Paris, and if the authorities 
will permit his visit to Vienna during 
July, he will play there also. It is also 
on his schedule to give recitals at several 
of the Belgian watering-places, and if 
time permits, three engagements are 
awaiting him in Spanish cities. He will 
return to America in September to be- 
gin his annual tour of this country, 
which will take him from coast to coast 
during the season of 1920-21. Mr. de 
Harrack, who was formerly court pianist 
of Serbia, plans ‘a brief visit to Belgrade, 
but he does not expect to make an ap- 
pearance there. 
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Seattle Teachers Would Raise 


Music Standards in Schools 


Instructors Agitated Over Great Amount of “Popular” Music Heard in Class Rooms—Credit 
System May Be Established—Galli-Curci, Ingram, Frazer and Local Musicians in 


Concerts 





EATTLE, WASH., May 17.—Music 

teachers of Seattle are agitated over 
two questions just now. One is_ the 
present rage of “popular” music in the 
public schools, the other the proposition 
of credits for musical pupils in the high 
schools. 

According to Letha L. McClure, head 
of the music department of the Seattle 
public schools, she has thus far been 
unsuccessful in the prevention of the 
playing of “jazz” music during school 
hours. Each high school has its own 
“jazz” band, composed of volunteer mem- 
bers of the various classes, that is em- 
ployed to enliven student meetings, such 
as football rallies, debating contests and 
class elections. Different sunerintend- 
ents believe this helps develop class 
spirit and co-operative work, and they 
are not inclined to discourage the pro- 
grams of the youthful performers. How- 
ever, music teachers and parents contend 
that the young people are taking too 


keenly to the charms of syncopation, and. 


that the home pianos reverberate with 
the “jazz’’ learned at school. A few 
teachers even go further and declare 
that the playing of “jazz” permanently 
injures the arms and hands of children 
for the mastery of finished technique 
later. 

As to the establishment of a system of 
credits in the high school courses for pri- 
vate musical instruction, the problem 


arises as to how students can be uni- 
formly graded and what general outline 
of study shall be adopted. The Seattle 
Musical Art Society is arranging to call 
a mass meeting to settle the question of 
musical credits in the schools and to vote 
upon some outline of study for co-opera- 
tion between the high school faculty and 
the professional teachers. 

Amelita Galli-Curci appeared with 
great success before a packed house at 
the Metropolitan Theater under the aus- 
pices of the Ladies’ Musical Club. Man- 
uel Berenguer, flautist, and Homer 
Samuels, pianist, assisting artists, met 
with a warm welcome. A return en- 
gagement for May 24 has been arranged. 

While Frances Ingram, artist con- 
tralto, was in fine voice at her concert, 
May 13, at the Masonic Temple, she was 
rumored not to be in the best of tempers. 
The audience was small and the large 
auditorium has faulty acoustics. Never- 
theless, she was enthusiasti¢ally encored 
and each song seemed more pleasing than 
its predecessor. 

Arthur Frazer, pianist of Chicago, pre- 
sented a rare program the evening of 
May 16 as a guest of the Cornish School 
of Music. His most impressive numbers 
included Beethoven’s theme and varia- 
tions in G, and his Rondo in C Major; 
McDowell’s “Eroica” Sonata; Polonaise 
from “Eugen Onegin” by Tchaikovsky- 
Liszt; Scherzo, B Flat Minor and Noc- 
turne, F Major by Chopin. His bril- 
liancy and virility won repeated encores 
by a discriminating audience. 

George Kirchner, principal ’cellist of 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, mem- 
ber of the Spargur String Quartet, and 
former pupil of Julius Klengel, was 
heard in a ’cello recital, May 15, at the 
Cornish School of Music of which he is 
a member of the faculty. He was ac- 
companied by Anna Grant Dall. His 
program favorably revealed his techni- 
cal resources and was received with 
warm approval from his audience. 
Among his selections were the Saint- 
Saéns A Minor Concerto, Strauss’s 
Sonata for ’cello and piano, Rach- 
maninoff’s “Melodie,” a group by Popper, 
and Boéllman’s Symphonic Variations. 

The Amphion Society demonstrated 
the ability of Claude Madden as a choral 
director at a concert given the evening 
of May 12. at Meany Hall on the Uni- 
versity of Washington campus. Through 
an intelligently varied program there 





was shown admirable evidence of the 
fine musicianship of the ensemble, ca- 
pable training and patient rehearsal 
work. It was the most finished enter- 
tainment with which the Amphions have 
heretofore pleased the public. Martha 
Atwood and A. A. Owen, assisting solo- 
ists, were heard to advantage and were 
generously encored. Anna Grant Dall 
added to the success of the concert by her 
effective piano accompaniment. 

The closing days of May are busy 
ones at the Cornish School. of Music. 
Two advanced pupils of Marian Coryell, 
John and Hope Turner, were heard in 
recital the afternoon of May 15. On 
May 20, the first commencement of the 
four-year normal school, under the di- 
rection of Calvin Brainerd Cady, will be 
held when certificates will be presented 
to Martha Sackett, Ellen Wood Murphy 
and Doris Newell, of Tacoma. 

Clara Wolfe, well known local vocalist 
and teacher, is enjoying a six-month va- 
cation trip, after which she will open her 
studio in Seattle the first of October, 
teaching the Jones method of lyric dic- 
tion for singers and speakers. 

Piano pupils of Emily L. Thomas were 
successfully presented May 15 at the 
Y. W. C. A. Auditorium. 





The Ladies’ Musical Club gave its an- 
nual complimentary concert before a 
large audience in the First Methodist 
Church. The opening and closing num- 
bers of the program were sung by the 
chorus under the direction of their lead- 
er, Claude Madden. Well-balanced tone 
showed capable choral training. An at- 
tractive program was furnished by Mrs. 
Adam Beeler, contralto soloist, accom- 
panied by Anna Grant Dall; Clyde Leh- 
man, pianist; a trio by Mrs. Alice W. 
Sherman and Mrs. Margaret M. Lang, 
violinists, with Leone Langdon at the 
piano; the chorus accompanied by a 
quartet of strings representing Mrs. 
Sherman, Francis Tanner, violinists; 
Hellier-Collens, viola, and Bernice Neale, 
cellist. 

“Garden Memories,” a song composed 
by Mrs. Trafford Huteson, of Seattle, 
was sung with success at the Moore 
Theater this week by Henri Scott, bass- 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, now on tour with the Orpheum 
Vaudeville Circuit. 

Judson W. Mather, organist at the 
Plymouth Church, gave the last of a 
season series of Sunday afternoon re- 
citals, May 12, assisted by Philip Hil- 
strom, Baritone. M. B. 








Galli-Curci and Local Forces 
Provide Tacoma’s Spring Music 





Coloratura Earns Fine Reception in Recital—St. Cecilia Club, 
Under Ferdinand Dunckley, in Admirable Spring Concert 
—Other Local Musicians Appear 








ACOMA, WASH., May 19.—Always 

proud of the high standard set by 
the several local choral organizations, 
Tacoma music lovers took keen pleasure 
in the program which the St. Cecilia 
Club, one of the best known women’s 
choruses in the Pacific Northwest, of- 
fered at its annual Spring Concert in the 
First Christian Church Tuesday evening, 
May 18. Under the direction of Ferdi- 
nan Dunckley, and with Mrs. O. C. Whit- 
ney accompanying, the club gained new 
distinction by the finish with which it 
presented Horatio Parker’s cantata, 
“Alice Brand,” four Slavic folk-songs ar- 
ranged by Josef Shuk, and numbers by 
Cecil Forsyth, MacDowell and Mrs. H. 
H. Beach. 

Joseph Kelly, Seattle tenor, was the 
soloist, singing “Che Gelida Manina” 
from Puccini’s “La Boheme,” Leonca- 
vallo’s “Mattinata,” Somerset’s “Echo,” 
Mana-Zucca’s “Sleep My Darling,” and, 
with the chorus, Sinding’s “‘Let the Fid- 
dles, Flutes and Brasses.” The tenor’s 
pleasing voice and facile style earned 
him the hearty applause of the audience. 

Aside from the Parker cantata, inter- 
est centered largely in the Slavic songs, 
“Yearning,” from the Moravian; “In 
Death United,” Slavonic, and ‘Mother 
and Maiden,” Wendish dialect. These 
were given with two-piano accompani- 
ment, played by Mrs. Whitney and Mrs. 
Conway. Solo passages in the cantata 
were taken by Mrs. Crain, soprano; Mrs. 
Conway, mezzo-soprano; Mr. Kelly, 
tenor, and Mr. Broomell, baritone. 

The director of the St. Cecilia Club, 
Ferdinand Dunckley, one of the most 
prominent musicians of the Puget Sound 
district, will move to Birmingham, Ala., 
in September, to become organist and 
choir director there of a leading Episco- 
palean church. Mr. Dunckley has been 
vocal instructor at Annie Wright Semi- 
nary in this city, and organist of the 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
Seattle. His successor with the St. 
Cecilia Club has not yet been selected. 

Of most interest among recent con- 


certs by visiting celebrities was the ap- 
pearance of Mme. Galli-Curci at the Ta- 
coma Theater, her first in Tacoma. She 
caused the furore that she has stirred 
elsewhere when first heard, and her pro- 
gram was much the same as she has 
sung in many other cities, the numbers 
including the “Caro Nome” aria from 
“Rigoletto,” the “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah,” and several song groups, Mrs. 
Bernice E. Newell, who presented the 
famous soprano, stated that more than 
500 persons came to Tacoma from other 
cities especially for this concert, helping 
to make the audience the largest ever as- 
sembled in Tacoma to hear any artist, 
save John McCormack. The huge Ta- 
coma Armory was used to accommodate 
the throng. 

A program of unusual interest locally 
was that given by Viola Wasterlain in 
the Tacoma Theater. This fifteen-year- 
old violinist, a pupil of Albany Ritchie 
of Seattle, gives promise beyond that of 
the ordinarily talented student. Simple, 
yet serious, unaffected, but with the poise 
of an experienced artist, she stirred 
enthusiastic applause by her playing of 
a program bristling with technical diffi- 
culties. She was particularly successful 
in the Vieuxtemps D Major Concerto. 
Her other numbers included a Wieniaw- 
ski Romance, and compositions by Ries 
and Bazzini. Rose Karasek, an accom- 
panist whose playing has commanded ad- 
miration in the past, supported the 
young violnist at the piano. Mrs. Fred- 
erick A. Rice, well known Tacoma so- 
prano, sang a group of songs, with Mar- 
garet MacAvoy at the piano. 

The final concert of the Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club was another recent event of im- 
portance. The novelty of the program 
was a two violin number played by Agnes 
Lyon and Mrs. H. F. Alexander, with 
Rose Schwinn, recently returned from 
France,’ at the piano. There were also 
vocal numbers by Katherine N. Rice and 
Mrs. James Eyre MacPherson, with 
Pauline Endres accompanying. Lucille 
Bradley, a gifted pianist who has been 
overseas and in New York until recently, 
substituted at the eleventh hour, for a 
trio, and played Nathaniel Dett’s “Juba 
Dance” and a Liszt number, with much 
brilliance and grace, responding to the 


demand for an encore number by play 
ing a charming waltz of her own con 
position. T. J. 





Frances de Villa Ball Presents Pupils j; 
Studio Recital 


Ten talented pupils all under fiftee, 
years of age were presented in recits 
by Frances de Villa Ball, pianist, 
her New York studio on the afterna 
of May 17. Their work was so con 
mendable that Miss Ball won deserv: 
credit for the excellent results showy 
in a varied and interesting progran 
Works of Dutton, Loth, Rogers, Schuber:. 
Grainger, Schytte, Huerter, Thorn. 
MacDowell, Beethoven, Chopin, Bac) 
and Paderewski were given with such e: 
cellent interpretations as to win heart, 
applause for each soloist. Those hear 
included Mary Louise Kenyon, Agnes 
Rabenau, Louise King, Frieda Brunne:. 
Betsy Mary Robinson, Raymond Yerks. 
Helen Robinson, Rosalie Tucker an 
Margaret Buckholz. An _ outstandin; 
feature of the afternoon was a half hou 
recital given by Louise Carty. She re 
vealed unusual pianistic gifts in a grou; 
of members by Grieg, Bach, MacDowe!! 
Albeniz, Savino, Saint-Saéns and Pac 
erewski. There was a large audience 
in attendance. M. B. S. 





Kathryn Carylna Gives Studio Recit:! 


A soirée musicale which was largel) 
attended by many prominent musicians, 
was given by Kathryn Carylna, New 
York vocal teacher, in her studio on the 
evening of May 14. Three artist pupils 
of Mme. Carylna were heard in interest- 
ing song groups and were cordially re- 
ceived. Lilly Meagher, soprano, scored in 
Sibella’s “Bocca Dolorosa,” Leoncavallo’s 
“Les Deux Sérénades,” Novello’s “The 
Little Damozel,” Waller’s “Her Dream” 
and other numbers. Irma Rea, soprano, 
sang charmingly Horsman’s “The Shep- 
herdess,” Tchaikovsky’s “At the Window” 
and Scott’s “Lullaby,” Mrs.. Francis 
Moore was heartily applauded for her 
artistic interpretations of three interest- 
ing songs by Francis Moore. Mr. Moore 
was the efficient accompanist, sustaining 
all the soloists admirably. 





Soloists Arouse Admiration at “Globe” 
Club Concert 


Edna Mampell, contralto of New York, 
scored a marked success as one of the 
soloists at the 1040th concert of the Globe 
Music Club at DeWitt Clinton High 
School on the evening of May 19. Miss 
Mampell delighted the large audience 
with artistic readings of “Adieu Forets” 
from Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” and 
a group of songs by Chadwick, Guion 
and Sullivan. Umberto Martucci pro- 
vided sterling accompaniments. Mildred 
Wellerson, nine-year-old ’cello prodigy, 
was another artist who was enthusiastic- 
ally received. Miss Wellerson, who 
scored.a success in her Aeolian Hall re- 
cital recently, emphasized her gifts as a 
cellist, playing Golterman’s A Minor 
Concerto and Popper’s “Hungarian 
Rhapsodie.” Other soloists who won ap- 
plause were Judson House, tenor, and 
Moissaye Boguslawski, pianist. 

M. B. S. 





Florence Bodinoff of Minneapolis Moves 
to New York 


Florence Bodinoff, the Danish soprano, 
who is prominent as a leading singer of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has joined the ranks 
of New York sopranos. Mme. Bodinoff 
has taken up her permanent residence i” 
New York and will be heard in recital 
and concert during the coming season. 





Miss Hofheimer to Make “Tone-Tests”’ 


Grace Hofheimer, the pianist, has 
signed a contract with Thomas A. Ed!- 
son, Incorporated, to make “tone-tests’ 
for records by André Benoist. Miss Hof- 
heimer is especially fitted for this work 
as she has been associated with Mrs. 
Benoist as pupil and assistant for tle 
past ten years. 


- 


Hear New York Plectral Orchestra 





The New York Plectral Orchestra. 


Valentine Abt, conductor, gave a conce''! 
in the Carnegie Chamber Musical Ha!! 
on the evening of May 20. The assis‘ 
ing soloists were Lerov Zeulft, baritone, 
and Lottie Valentine, harpist. 





Leila Topping will devote next yea’ 
exclusively to concertizing. She will a)- 
pear in special lecture recitals, “To!° 
Pictures of Russian Music,” and will !° 
booked extensively through the office ©! 
Annie Friedberg. 
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Pianist to Be Heard in Native 
Country—Plans Course on 


Return to America 


1," ROBERT SCHMITZ, the eminent 

4e French pianist, sailed this week, 
Saturday on La France for a several 
weeks’ sojourn in Europe. During his 
stay in France, Mr. Schmitz will be 
heard in concert with the Pasdeloup Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Rhené- 
Baton. On that occasion he will play 
john Alden Carpenter’s new work, ‘“‘Con- 
certino,” a Fantasy by Liapounoff and a 
work of César Franck. It is very prob- 
able that after this concert in Paris Mr. 
Schmitz will visit a number of resorts 
in southern and western France. He 
will return in the early fall and during 
next season will make an extensive tour 
of the United States, his engagements 
including a number of solo appearances 
with leading orchestras. 

Before starting on tour, however, be- 
cause of the extraordinary interest 
aroused by his teaching during the ses- 
sions held in New York and Chicago last 
spring 1920, and in response to the re- 
quest from teachers and concertists all 
over the country, Mr. Schmitz will hold a 
unique five weeks’ session of class and 
private teaching in New York from Sept. 
1 to Oct. 10 for advanced players, con- 
certists and teachers. 

Class work will be divided into two 
sections: One for teachers; the other for 
concertists. It will include the discus- 
sion of physiological and_ psychological 
laws as well as physics and mechanics in 
their relation with both tone production 
and technical equipment (elasticity). A 
special study will be devoted to the bal- 
anced combination of the mechanic and 
the physiologic for the sake of avoiding 
unnecessary competition between the two 
powers. 





E. Robert Schmitz, the French Pianist 


During the course of this session a 
contest will be organized to decide upon 
a limited permanent group of from ten 
to fifteen, players and teachers, who will 


remain directly connected with Mr. 
Schmitz’s work and _ researches. The 
very end of the session will be largely 
devoted to this group, from which a few 
will be appointed as assistant teachers. 

This session will be without doubt the 
last one for several years, and it is al- 
ready known that leading teachers and 
concertists from many cities in the 
United States and Canada have already 
applied as well as the heads of the piano 
department of well known schools in 
New York and vicinity. 

Mr. Schmitz’s secretary, Miss Bogue, 
has charge of all details for this session. 





SAVANNAH PUPILS SING 





“Rose Maiden” is Presented 
Under Estelle Cushman 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 14.—Music in the 
Public Schools is daily demonstrating its 
value. Cowan’s “Rose Maiden” has just 
been given in its entirety by the High 
School Glee Club, under the conductor- 


ship of Estelle Cushman, Supervisor of 
Musie in the public schools. The per- 
fection of the performance was remark- 
able, the chorus of sixty voices, boys and 
girls, singing in part just as well as 


Cowan’s 


though they were long experienced sing- 


ers. Three years ago there was very 
little enthusiasm shown in public school 
music, but when Miss Cushman arrived 
on the scene to fill the position of Super- 
visor, things were stirred up musically. 
During this time, besides her regular 
work in all the grades, Miss Cushman 
has organized and trained the High 
School Orchestra, whipping it into such 
good form that it has appeared on sev- 
eral occasions during the season with 
great success. The production of the 
“Rose Maiden” was a distinct surprise 


to the public. When it was announced 
a short time ago, experienced singers 
shook their heads and expressed the idea 
that it was impossible, but the impos- 
sible has been demonstrated a success 
and Miss Cushman is being deluged with 
congratulations and praise for her 
wonderful work. She played the ac- 
companiments and acted as conductor, 
leaving nothing to be desired. The solo 
parts were sung by an excellent quar- 
tette of local artists. 

Sincere regret is felt in that Miss 
Cushman will shortly marry and leave 
Savannah for Hartford, Conn. It means 
that Savannah will lose a most valuable 
musical educator. M. T. 


RIVERDALE CHORUS SINGS 








Society Under Howard Barlow in Spring 
Concert With Margaret Hamilton 


RIVERDALE-ON-HupsoNn, N. Y., May 31. 
—Under the skilled baton of Howard 
Barlow, the Riverdale Choral Society 
gave its spring concert on Tuesday even- 
ing, May 18, at the Tennis Club, assisted 
by Margaret Hamilton, pianist. The work 
of the singers in two Edward German 














SPARTANBURG FESTIVAL 


FONTRESE 


‘“‘Marguerite Fontrese is a new star, but 
her rendition of ‘Amneris’ fully explained 


A Triumph at the 


Won by 
Marguerite 


Mezzo Soprano 
Spartanburg Herald, May 5, 1920:— 


the interest she has attracted. There was 
plenty of range for her rich mezzo soprano 


‘olidy voice and she soon won the audience. Par- 


ticularly brilliant was the duet in the fourth 
act with Radames and at the close she had 
a full share of the praise that was show- 
eved impartially. Her easy adaptability 
was shown by the ease and success with 
which she carried the role of Amneris. 
Miss Fontrese and her friends need have 
no fear as to her future.” 


Management: JULES DAIBER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 




















pieces, “O Peaceful Night” and “My Bon- 
nie Lass She Smileth,” and Bantock’s “‘O 
Can Ye Sew Cushions,” was very satis- 
factory. Later, Mr. Barlow presented 
them in two Elgar choruses, and his own 
excellent arrangements of two Russian 
folk-songs, “At Father’s Door” and “Lit- 
tle Duck in the Meadow,” which proved 
very attractive. A final group included 
Will Marion Cook’s “Swing Along,” and 
the old favorites “Old Black Joe” and 
“Dixie.” 

Miss Hamilton, a very talented young 
player, offered as her solo numbers Men- 
delssohn’s “Variations Sérieuses” and a 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt group, closing 
with the last-named composer’s Thir- 
teenth Hungarian Rhapsody. She was 
received with great favor. Constance 
Piper accompanied the chorus in most 
capable fashion. 


VERA CURTIS FOR CHOIR 








Dr. Carl Engages Metropolitan Soprano 
—Sings “Marguerite” in Water- 
bury, Conn. 


Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who has been 
extraordinarily active in concert during 
the last few months, has been engaged 
by Dr. William C. Carl as soprano so- 
loist at the First Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. This church is now the 
combination of its own congregation and 
those of the University Place Presbyte- 
rian Church and Madison Square Founda- 
tion, and services are now being held 
at the University Place Church while 
the First Church on Fifth Avenue and 
Eleventh Street is being remodelled. 

Miss Curtis began her duties for Dr. 
Carl on Sunday, May 23. She appeared 
on May 18, as Marguerite in a perform- 
ance of “Faust” in Waterbury, Conn., 
where she scored with Paul Althouse as 
Faust, Clarence Whitehill as Mephis- 
topheles and Thomas Chalmers as Valen- 
tine. On June 21 she is to be the soloist 
at the commencement exercises of the 
Guilmant Organ School. 


F. H. HAYWOOD IN BOSTON 








Demonstration Given Before Teachers by 
Author of “Universal Song” 


Boston, Mass., May 10—Frederick 
H. Haywood addressed members of the 
Teachers’ Club, Anna G. Scollard, presi- 
dent, on the practicability of voice cul- 
ture in classes, and during the after- 
noon the first three lessons of his course 
were given from the instruction manual, 
“Universal Song,” with the assistance 
of a class of junior high school girls 
from the West Newton St. High School, 
where Mr. Drake is supervisor of music. 
The audience of about 150 city teachers 
and supervisors was much impressed by 
the simplicity of the lessons and the 
immediate results obtained in the forty 
minutes allotted to demonstration. At 
the close of the demonstration the pro- 
longed applause made evident that the 
practicability of the method had been 
proven to Bostonians. 

On the evening of May 10 Mr. Hay- 
wood talked before the Levana Club at 
Worcester in the Commercial High 
School and demonstrated with a class of 
girls supplied by the supervisor. Dur- 
ing the past year Mr. Haywood has 
demonstrated in twenty-three different 
cities in the Eastern states. 





Ohio College Direct Appointed Super- 
visor of Albany, N. Y., Schools 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 24.—Ernest G. 
Hesser, director of music in the State 
College for Teachers at Bowling Green, 
O., has been appointed Supervisor of 
music in the Albany public schools by 
the Board of Education to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of Edward 
Futterer. Mr. Hesser has studied music 
teaching methods in London, attended the 
School of Methods of Chicago, Ohio 


_Wesleyan University and Winona Col- 


lege. He was selected from more than 
fifty applicants for the position. H. 





Has Noon-Hour 
Recitals 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 12.—The 
noon-hour organ recitals given at Christ 
Church under the auspices of the School 
and Park Boards and Community Serv- 
ice began last week when Charles Han- 
sen, one of the well-known organists 
here, played a program daily from 12.15 
to 1 o’clock attracting several hundred 
persons. These recitals are free and are 
financed by the above named boards, who 
are giving the city a series of concerts 
aside from this last enterprise of noon- 
hour recitals. P. 8. 


Indianapolis Organ 


TANDLER FORCES END 
LOS ANGELES SERIES 


Symphony Presents Danish 
Tenor in Final Program of 
An Exceptional Season 


Los ANGELES, CAL, May 17.—The 
closing events of the symphony season 
in Los Angeles were provided by the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra May 
14 and May 16. The former was the 
regular symphony concert at which were 
played the Bowdin Second Symphony and 
Riesenfeld’s Symphonie “Epos,” the sec- 
ond presentation of that work under 
Tandler’s baton. 

It has been announced recently that 
$100,000 has been guaranteed toward five 
times that much for the Symphony con- 
certs of the next five years. 

At the popular concert the program 
was heavier than usual, including the 
Prelude to Wagner’s ‘“Mastersingers,” 
the Allegretto Scherzando from the 
Beethoven Eighth Symphony; the De- 
bussy Prelude to the “Afternoon of a 
I aun”; the Andante Cantabile from 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony; the 
‘Forest Murmurs” from Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried; and the Overture to Johann 
Strauss’ opera, “The Bat.” 

At both of these concerts, the soloist 
was Pov] Bjornskjold, the Danish tenor, 
who sang at the first concert an aria 
from “The Mastersingers” and one from 
“Lohengrin” ; and at the popular concert, 
The Mastersingers” aria and a selec- 
tion from Puccini’s “La Tosca.” Mr. 
Bjornskjold has a large but well handled 
voice, beautifully placed and sings with 
much dramatic feeling. His singing was 
a surprise to the symphony audiences 
which did not know that so excellent a 
tenor was in our midst. At the popular 
concert he had no less than eight recalls. 

The record that the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony has made this season in the face 
of unusual discouragements is one of 
which the Symphony Association is 
proud. It has played forty-four con- 
certs, as follows: Eight symphony con- 
certs in Los Angeles, six in Pasadena 
and one in Santa Barbara; twelve popu- 
lar concerts in Los Angeles, and twelve 
in Pasadena, and five concerts in the 
public schools. 

At the close of the popular concert, 
Sunday afternoon, the men of the orches- 
tra, with Alfred de Busscher, the first 
oboist of the orchestra, as spokesman, 
presented to Conductor Tandler a gold 
watch as an evidence of the esteem in 
which the popular conductor is held by 
his men. W. FEF. G. 





MME. HERMANOY COMING 





Belgian Operatic Soprano Will Tour U. S. 
Under T. W. Miller Management 


Another foreign born artist to be 
accorded welcome by New Yorkers next 
season is Mme. Alice D. Hermanoy, the 
Belgian lyric soprano, who will spend the 
entire 1920-21 season in America tour- 
ing under John Wesley Miller’s manage- 
ment. Mme. Hermanoy’s reputation as 
a singer is a _ brilliant one and her 
répertoire includes some __ thirty-seven 
operas. She has studied in the Royal 
Conservatory in Brussels, with Mme. 
Beauck, and has just completed an 
opera season at Covent Garden. 

After singing for four seasons in 
Brussels Mme. Hermanoy was engaged 
for a three year’s operatic engagement 
in Cairo, and during the war period she 
gave ninety-seven concerts for the Red 
Cross and other war charities. Mme. 
Hermanoy has also made débuts in the 
Galeries St. Hubert and at the Royal 
Théatre de la Monnaie. 





Votichenko Sails for Europe 


Mr. and Mrs. Sasha Votichenko who 
were obliged to delay their trip to Eu- 
rope owing to the recent strike, are plan- 
ning to sail on the La France on May 29. 
They will visit France, Italy, Spain and 
Russia, returning to America in the 
early fall, after Mr. Votichenko has filled 
his concert engagements abroad. Be- 
sides giving a number of tympanon re- 
citals, Mr. Votichenko will make an ex- 
haustive study of the folk-songs of 
Spain. While in Russia he will visit 
his parents and family in Kieff. Mabel 
Livingstone will continue to act as per- 
sonal representative for Mr. Votichenko 
during his absence from this country. 
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Russian Music 
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Draws Eager 





Crowds to Boston ‘‘Pop’’ Concert 





First Presentation of Muscovite Offerings Finds Tremendous 
Favor with Audiences — “Cortége” from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Mlada” Proves Especially Attractive — Sergei 
Adamsky Assists with Folk-Songs— Larger Audiences 


Attend Concerts 





OSTON, MASS., May 20.—As a ba-., 


rometer of public musical taste, the 
Pops are more correct than the regular 
Symphony concerts, for the psychology 
of their audiences is less complicated. 
People go to the Symphony concerts for 
many reasons, not all of them musical. 
Some go because they enjoy the music; 
others because they wish to be thought 
musical, or hope to become so, or be- 
cause it is the thing to go. No one, 
however, goes to the Pops from a sense 
of duty, and so the large attendance may 
be taken as an indication of a genuine 
fondness for music on the part of the 


audiences. 

The public’s likes and dislikes are also 
more honestly shown at the Pops, hence 
the significance of the packed houses 
which greet every concert devoted to 
Russian music. The first Russian night 
of the season, which came last Friday, 
found every seat on the floor and in the 
balconies taken, and all the allowable 
extra space filled with standees. Of the 
twelve numbers on the program, six were 
by Tchaikovsky, the other Russians be- 
ing Rubinstein, Rachmaninoff, Borodin 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff. An attractive 
novelty was the “Cortége” from the lat- 
ter’s opera, ‘“Mlada,” which, unfortu- 
nately, has not yet reached our opera 
houses. There was also a group of Rus- 
sian folk-songs in the versions made by 
Sergei Adamsky, the Russian tenor, and 
arranged for orchestra by Conductor 
Jacchia. These songs went straight to 
the hearts of the many Russians in the 
audience. 

To go from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, great merriment was aroused at the 
Saturday evening concert by a duet for 
bassoon and piccolo, entitled “The 
Elephant and the Gnat.” It was origi- 
nally proposed to have the piccolo played 
by the smallest member of the flute sec- 
tion, and the basscon by a gentleman of 
contrastingly ample proportions, but the 








two players declined to provide personal 
as well as musical amusement. The 
parts were accordingly taken instead by 
Boaz Piller, bassoon, and A. Battles, pic- 
colo, who succeeded in making up for 
their lack of personal peculiarities by a 
humorous musical treat of the piece, 
which resulted in an encore. 

Contrary to the pessimistic predictions 
of the anti-prohibitionists, the absence 
of alcoholic beverages at the Pops has 
decreased neither the numbers of the 
audiences nor their apparent pleasure in 
the concerts. Statistics support this as- 
sertion, for the books show a total at- 
tendance of 20 per cent more persons in 
the season of 1919 than during 1918. 
What is still more convincing is that 
$15,000 worth of refreshments were con- 
sumed in 1919, the first season with pro- 
hibition, as against $11,000 worth in the 
preceding season. 

The chief steward at the Pops remem- 
bers big nights in the beer-drinking ’90s 
when the tap was never turned off. A 
waiting line of glasses was always in 
readiness, and he would shove one after 
another under the endless stream of beer, 
yelling down cellar again and again for 
more steam (the beer was pumped up 
from hogsheads by steam pressure). 
Sometimes six “‘halves” (240 gals.) were 
emptied in a single night, and this was 
tapped beer, aside from the _ bottled 
goods. In the opinion of some of the 
older patrons, “Them was the happiest 
days” of the Pop concerts. The majority, 
however, of those who attend seem en- 
tirely satisfied with present dispensa- 
tions. 

Another noteworthy feature of the 
Pops is that the managers have refused 
to join the International Order of Un- 
scrupulous Profiteers, which being inter- 
preted means that the prices, ranging 
from a dollar to twenty-five cents, are no 
higher than they were four years ago. 
If a dollar has shrunk 50 per cent in that 
interval, then the Pop patron to-day may 
hear a concert of fine music played by 
about eighty Symphony men for twelve 
and one-half cents. C. R. 





BOSTON ENJOYS SHIRLEY’S 
VIOLA D’AMORE RECITAL 





OSTON, MASS., May 22.—Hearing 

the viola d’amore for the first time 
in their lives was undoubtedly the ex- 
perience of a large number of Bostonians 
last Monday evening when Paul Shirley, 
the noted performer on this rare instru- 
ment, was soloist at the Pops. Mr. Shir- 
ley seems to be the only musician in this 
country making a specialty of the viola 
d’amore, so opportunities to hear it are 
worth taking advantage of. Three num- 
bers exhibited satisfactorily the mellow 
tone of the instrument; its characteristic 
effects, particularly in double stopping 
and arpeggios; and also Mr. Shirley’s 
skill and taste as performer. A recital 


by pupils of Josephine Knight quite filled 
Steinert Hall Thursday evening with en- 
thusiastic friends of the performers and 
those interested in the work of this 
prominent Boston teacher. The recital 
was characterized by the spirit and pre- 
cision of the young singers who seemed 
to know what they had come upon the 
stage to do and to be prepared to do it. 
During the evening there was a steady 
procession down the aisle of ushers bear- 
ing flowers for the participants. Instead 
of saying it with flowers, however, a little 
cold type may serve to praise Mabel 
Anderson for her clear and resonant con- 
tralto voice, her dramatic sense and in- 
telligence. Other advanced singers 
were: Hazel Tuthill, Vesta Wik-Thyden, 
Doris Emerson Fallen, and Evelyn Light, 
all of whom sang with professional con- 
fidence. Comparisons would be invidi- 


ous. Among the younger pupils Ruth 


Caulfield unostentatiously attracted at- 


tention, for her unstudied manner and 
earnest singing were appealing as well 
as indicative of interesting potentialities. 
On the program were also: Katherine 
Hogan, Marian Renner, Mabel Benjamin, 
Winonah Nay, Frances Florian, Freda 
Rathburn, Anna Nelson, Maude Linscott, 
Lillian Mason, Gertrude Wood, Made- 
leine Higgins. 

Art and music have apparently struck 
up a fast friendship in Boston this sea- 
son, for the two highly successful con- 
certs in the Art Museum have just been 
followed by a third. The first two con- 
certs were of a general nature, but 
the third was designed to accompany the 
Museum’s present exhibition of the hand- 
icrafts of the Old World. Surrounded 
by objects which supplied abundant local 
colour, Sergei Adamsky, the Russian 
tenor of this city, gave a program of 
music of his native land, with particular 
emphasis on its folk music. No country 
is richer in beautiful folk-songs than 
Russia, and Mr. Adamsky’s selections in- 
cluded the popular Volga Boat Song and 
others less familiar but equally enjoy- 
able. Mr. Adamsky sings this music 
with the naturalness of complete sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

Music amid pictures was again en- 
joyed by a small company at Grace 
Horne’s Gallery last Tuesday evening. 
With an attractive background of mod- 
ern American paintings, a joint recital 
was given by Katherine McAlister, so- 
prano, and Hazel Kirk, violinist, accom- 
panied by Ethel Prior. About half the 
program was devoted to a violin sonata 


and seven songs by Harry N. Redman, a 
member of the faculty of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory. Mrs. McAlister also 
sang “Depuis le jour’ and a group of 
French songs; Miss Kirk played Vieux- 
temps’s “Ballade” and short pieces, in- 
cluding Gardner’s lively “From a cane- 
brake.” 

Laura Littlefield, soprano, was the 
soloist at a concert given in the Masonic 
Building, Boston, this week, to celebrate 
the 150th anniversary of the Massachu- 
setts Lodge of Masons. As the activities 
of the Masons are shrouded in secrecy, 
we are unable to divulge the nature of 
the program, but it may be taken for 
granted that Mrs. Littlefield met with 
her usual success. 

Arthur Shepherd, well-known in Bos- 
ton as composer and member of the 
New England Conservatory faculty, has 
been chosen assistant conductor of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra begin- 
ning next season. Mr. Shepherd was for 
several years conductor of the Salt Lake 
City Philharmonic Orchestra, which is 
now led by his brother, Charles L. Shep- 
herd. The brothers are both graduates 
of the New England arta 





DETROIT STRING QUARTET 
ENDS SUCCESSFUL SEASON 





Gives Many Concerts Under Auspices of 
Chamber Music Society—Churches 
Hold May Festivals 


Detroit, May 21.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony String Quartet has just closed 
a highly successful season under the 
auspices of the Chamber Music Society. 
The Society presented this sterling or- 
ganization in three subscription con- 
certs at Temple Bethel, at one of which 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch assisted. Four of 
the concerts were held at Cass Technical, 
Western, Central and Highland Park 
High Schools, the latter being the first 
endeavor of the Chamber Music Society 
to provide music for the schools of that 
village. The concert at Knights of Co- 
lumbus Auditorium was the first appear- 
ance of the quartet before parochial 
school pupils and was eminently satisfac- 
tory. In conjunction with Thomas Whit- 
ney Surette, the quartet gave a pro- 
gram at the Institute of Art, free to the 
public, and, later, combined with Mr. 
Surette in giving one at the same place 
for the various private and music schools 
of Detroit and Grosse Points. For this 
event, the society had the co-operation 
of many of the leading music institu- 
tions including the Detroit Conservatory 
of Music, the Detroit Institute of Music- 
al Art, the Abel Violin School, the Gana- 
pol School of Musical Art and the Bel- 
gian School of Music. 

_ The First Congregational Church held 
its third May Festival on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 18, the program being pro- 
vided by the Orpheus and Madrigal 

lubs, under the leadership of Charles 
Frederic Morse. 

On the same evening “The Persian 
Garden” was given at the First Presby- 
terian Church under the direction of 
Frank Wrigley. The quartet was com- 
posed of Fredericka Sims Alden, Helen 
Fitzgerald, T. Stanley Perry and W. F. 
Bartels. Harold Jarvis contributed sev- 
eral solos. M. M. 





Miss., Acclaims Frieda 


Hempel 


INDIANOLA, MiIss., May 22.—Frieda 
Hempel, soprano, with Coenraad Bos at 
the piano and Augustus Rodeman, flau- 
tist, were greeted with enthusiasm at a 
concert recently. The program was a 
varied one, consisting of operatic selec- 
tions, French songs and American bal- 
lads with a number of familiar songs as 
encores. Miss Hempel was most gen- 
erous with encores, all of which were 
pleasing. “When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie” was most popular. Too 
much cannot be said of the skill with 
which Messrs. Bos and Rodeman accom- 
panied the singer. Each, too, played 
several solos brilliantly. The concert 
was under the local management of 
Frank Hough, principal of the local high 
school and Carrie Ellington, director of 
music in the same institution. F. H. 


Indianola, 





3000 Denverites Applaud Ornstein 


DENVER, COL., May 11.—Leo Ornstein, 
famous pianist-composer, appeared here 
last evening in an Ampico recital 
before an audience of some 3000, and 
aroused great enthusiasm. Ornstein 
played alone and also in comparison with 
the Ampico, and both he and the un- 
cannily human instrument astonished the 
listeners. J.C. W. 


FIRST FORT SCOTT 
FESTIVAL A SUCCESS 


“Holy City” Sung by Commv»- 
nity Chorus—Other Local 
Organizations Heard 


Fort Scott, KAN., May 20.—May 
4, 5 and 6 were the dates of this cit 
first annual May Music Festival. The 
four nights’ program was given in C 
vention Hall under the direction of f )- 
bert S. White, director of the Fort Sc 
Municipal Band and Symphony Orch 
tra. Mr. White leads the Fort Sct 
Community Chorus and is also direc: ); 
and supervisor of music in the pub ic 
schools. All of the above organizatio:s;., 
with the help of the Fort Scott Mu-. 


Study Club and the Junior College piv- 
ticipated in the festival. 

Monday evening’s program was given 
by the Music Study Club. Tuesday eve- 
ning was given over to the public schoo's, 
with over 100 children participating in 
orchestral and choral work, as well as 
folk-dancing and band concert and drills 
by the Boy Scouts. Wednesday evening 
proved the feature of the program when 
the Fort Scott Community Chorus gay 
“The Holy City” by Gaul. The chorus 
was composed of 100 voices and the loca! 
soloists sustained their parts creditably. 
The Fort Scott Symphony divided honors 
with the chorus. Thursday evening, the 
last of the series, was in charge of the 
Junior College and the Fort Scott Munici- 
pal Band. 

So enthusiastically was the entire 
four-night program received, and so 
large were the crowds, assuring a finan- 
cial success that Fort Scott’s next May 
Musical Festival is assurred. 

Arthur Nevin, of Kansas University, 
in addressing the audience the last nigit 
praised the talent highly and insists thai 
Fort Scott attempt “Elijah” at its next 
festival and make it to Fort Scott what 
the “Messiah” is to Lindsborg. Mr. 
Nevin’s visit to Fort Scott six months 
ago and his addresses before the schools, 
the Music Study Club and the other musi- 
cal organizations, gave to them the nec- 
essary enthusiasm and vision to go ahead 
and make the town known musically. 

R. W. 
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Concert in Memory of Homer N. Bartlett 
at Elmhurst Church 


ELMHurRST, N. Y., May 22—A concert 
originally intended in honor of Homer 
N. Bartlett, composer-organist, but 
given in his memory, took place on May 
13, in the Elmhurst Presbyterian Church. 
The program consisted entirely of the 
works of Mr. Bartlett, who had planned 
to play one of his own compositions on 
this occasion. This composition, “Cradle 
Song,” was played by Louis R. Dressler, 
organist of the St. Cecilia Society of 
New York City, a close friend of Mr. 
Bartlett. Roy Williams Steele, tenor, 
sang three of Mr. Bartlett’s songs, and 
John J. Schuler, violinist, played his 
Berceuse and “Air 4 la Bourrée.” Mrs. 
Gertrude Holt offered “The Two Lovers’ 
and “The Winds of March.” The or- 
chestra of the Newton High School 
offered two numbers and the senior choir 
of the Elmhurst Presbyterian Church, 
two anthems. Dr. J. D. Dillingham, 
principal of the Newton High School, 
spoke of the loss which the world has 
sustained in the death of. Mr. Bartlett. 
The recital was given under the direc- 
tion of C. I. Valentine, organist and 


choirmaster of the Elmhurst Presby- J 


terian Church. C. B. M. 





Walter Greene Sings New Seneca Pierce 
Sacred Song 


Seneca Pierce’s new sacred song “! 
Will Lift Up Mine Eyes” was sung ‘or 
the first time, when Walter Greene sig 
it at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 0” 
Sunday, May 16. The song made 4 
splendid impression and will be publis!:<d 
in the near future. 





Mme. Josty-Hammond to Visit Europ 


Lisette Josty-Hammond, the New Yors 
vocal teacher who has won unusual s\'¢ 
cess through the appearance of many ° 
her pupils in recitals and concerts, s@ 
for Europe on the S. S. Patria on Ju 
10. Mme. Hammond will visit Fra! 
and Italy and plans to return to N: 


York early in September at which tim 
she will re-open her Metropolitan Ope 


House studios. 
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PORTLAND (ORE.) HAS 
ENJOYABLE FESTIVAL 


Soloists and Local Forces Win 
Favor — Galli-Curcei 
Pleases Throng 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 18.—The May 
Festival of Music opened in Portland 
on Thursday evening, May 13, and 
concluded on Saturday evening, May 
15. The music was furnished by the 
Portland Oratorio Society, Joseph A. 





Findley, conductor, assisted by Martha 
Atwood, soprano; E. Graham Morgan, 
tenor; E. Maldwyn Evans, baritone; 


Danae Livesay, pianist, and Edgar E. 
Coursen, organist. 

Selections from Haydn’s “Creation” 
were given on Thursday night’s program. 
The mixed chorus of 150 voices, under 


the direction of Mr. Findley, did fine 
The conductor has a well trained 


work. 

and well balanced chorus, which sang 
with spirit and understanding. The 
several soloists acquitted themselves 
admirably. 


On Saturday night the program was 
of a miscellaneous character. The open- 
ing chorus, “Oh, Italy, Italy, Beloved” 
(Donizetti), was especially well sung. 
Miss Atwood was in fine voice and sang 
charmingly. Her first group of songs, 
“Tl est doux Jest bon” (Massenet), 
“Dance the Romalika” (Harriet Ware), 
a Negro Spiritual, arranged by Reddick, 
and “Daybreak,” was very enjoyable, 
and her second group even more delight- 
ful. Mr. Morgan sang numbers by Lalo, 
Tosti, Coleridge-Taylor, and Strauss, 
receiving many recalls. 

This city has reason to be proud of 
the splendid work done by its Oratorio 
Society. 

Laurence A. Lambert, who is the busi- 
ness manager of the society, extended an 
invitation to all blind people of the city 
to be the guests of the society at one or 
both of the concerts, an invitation which 
was gratefully accepted by a large num- 
ber of the blind. 

Good-sized audiences were present at 
both concerts which were held in the 
Public Auditorium. 

The audience that crowded the Heilig 
Theater to hear Mme. Galli-Curci on 
Wednesday evening was the biggest ever 
seen in that place, over 3000 persons 
being present. Galli-Curci won all hearts 
upon this, her second appearance in 
Portland. While the coloratura num- 
bers, “Lo! Hear the Gentle Lark,” “Caro 
nome,” “Sempra libera,” and the “Mad 
Scene” from- “Lucia,” were sung with 
the ease and exquisite clarity for which 
the artist is famous, the lovely quality 
of her voice was shown to perfection in 


the ballads, the simpler numbers which 


contributed so much to the merits of the 
program. 

Manuel Berenguer, flautist, her as- 
sistant, played a concerto by Duvernoy, 
and gave an encore. Homer Samuels 
played artistic accompaniments. 

The Ellison-White Conservatory of 
Musie and the University of Oregon 
School of Musie are combining forces 
for a joint summer school at Portland. 
Harold) Henry, the noted American 
pianist, will teach and conduct a master 
class during the six weeks’ session, which 
will last from June 21 to July 31. Quite 
a number of advanced students from all 
over the Northwest have signified their 
intention of attending the classes. Dr. 
John J. Landsbury, dean of the Univer- 
sity School of Music, will act as musical 
director of the session ‘and teach com- 
nosition. David Campbell and Mr. and 
Mrs. Buckley, of the Ellison-White 
faculty will teach piano, voice and violin 
during the session. 

The Ellison-White Bureau has com- 
pleted a successful season. The manage- 
ment has presented some of the world’s 
famous artists and attractions to the 
Portland public, which has shown its 
appreciation by attending the various 
events, and large audiences have been 
the rule, with few exceptions. A fine 
Course is promised for next season. 

Elizabeth Barnes is the new head of 
dramatic work at the Ellison-White 
oOnservatory. Miss Barnes comes to 
Portland from Boise, Idaho, where she 
Was in charge of the dramatic work in 
the Boise High School. 

Mrs. A. R. Mattingly, chairman of the 
concert bureau of the Monday Musical 
Clib, arranged a program which was 
Presented at the Patton Home on May 
The artists were Mary Bullock, 
Mrs. A. W. Claxon, Mrs. Jean Adkins, 


| Helen Harper, Anita Belle Austin, Mrs. 


F. W. Youney and Marjorie Englehart. 

The Pipes-Konrad Hutchinson Trio 
gave its final chamber music concert of 
the season on Tuesday evening. It won 
admiration in works of Beethoven, Wolf- 
Ferrari, Gouvy and Suk. 

In Lincoln High School, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, another joint recital was 
given by Arthur Johnson, tenor, and 
Reuben Charlyle Goffreire, pianist. 

At a meeting of the Musicians’ Club 
on Tuesday the following committees 
were appointed: Nomination, George H. 
Street, H. B. Murtagh, Ted Bacon; 
convention work, Frank Eichenlaub, J. 
Claire Monteith, Hal Weber. 

Mrs. San Juel Crawford, soprano; 
Marguerite Owings, violinist, and Roy 
Marion Williams, accompanist, gave a 
concert at the Pierce Sanitarium Wed- 
nesday evening for the benefit of the 
former service men, who are patients at 
the hospital. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS GIVE 
THEIR ANNUAL CONCERTS 








Fine Work Done by Young Folks Under 
E. L. Coburn—Bolm-Barrére 
Forces Visit City 


St. Louis, Mo., May 9.—The Bolm Bal- 
let Intime and the Little Symphony 
(minus its regular conductor, George 
Barrére) gave a delightful program last 
Wednesday evening at the Odeon. The 
first part was devoted to orchestral 
works. Then the instrumentalists re- 
tired to the orchestra pit and played for 
Mr. Bolm and his small corps of artists, 
who gave us refreshing several bits of 
terpischorean art. Carlos Salzédo played 
several harp numbers, proving that he 
is a past master of his instrument. He 
was loudly acclaimed. 

On Wednesday evening, Victor Lich- 
tenstein’s String Orchestra, made up of 
his pupils and graduates, besides a few 
additions from the Symphony ranks, 
gave an attractive program at Sheldon 
Memorial Hall. The Overture to 
“Oberon” and Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne,” No. 
1, were the principal numbers. Sol. 
Lichtenstein played a group of piano 
solos. 

Last night at the Odeon the Concordia 
Seminary Student’s Chorus gave its 
eighteenth annual concert, singing in 
finished style. The soloist was Alice 
Widney Conant, soprano, whose fine voice 
was heard in several groups of songs. 

During the week the public schools of 
the city had their annual concerts, all 
of which were held in the auditorium of 
the Grover Cleveland High School. Much 
credit must be given to E. L. Coburn, 
supervisor of music of the _ public 
schools, not only for the fine work done 
by the children, but also for the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the concerts. Big 
audiences attended the four concerts. 
Most interest from outsiders centered 
in the high school concert at which time 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” was excellently done. This came 
after some community singing, a group 
of piano solos by E. R. Kroeger, a so- 
prano solo by Mrs. D. H. Cleland and 
‘cello group by P. G. Anton. Mr. Coburn 
and assistants directed the other concerts 


and the assisting soloists were: Sara 
Conlon, contralto; William G. Brown, 
violinist; Birdie Hilb, soprano; Mar- 


guerite Grace and E. M. Hahnel, vio- 
linists. H. W. C. 
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Idelle Patterson Sings at Last Concert 
Sponsored by Park and School Boards 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 20.—The sea- 
son of free concerts sponsored by the 
park and school boards came to a close 
on Sunday afternoon, when the Indian- 
apolis Male Chorus, under the direction 
of Glenn Friermood, assisted by Idelle 
Patterson, soprano, gave a concert in 
Caleb Mills Hall. Miss Patterson re- 
vealed a voice of clarity and freshness, 
enjoying ample onvortunity in her choice 
of the aria, “Ah, fors’ é lui,” from “Tra- 
viata,” and two groups of songs. The 
chorus sang a Mexican serenade, “The 
Hacienda,” Burleigh’s “Mother o’ Mine,” 
Sullivan’s “Evening,” Johnson’s “Since 
You Went Away,’ and several additional 
numbers. Dorothy Knight acted as ac- 
companist for chorus and soloist. 

A very pleasing program of songs was 
heard at the recital given by Charlotte 
Lieber on the evening of May 15 at the 
Atheneum. The program included 
“The Divan of Hafiz” by W. Frank Har- 
ling. “Pace, Pace, mio Dio” from “La 
Forza del Destino” by Verdi, and two 
groups of songs by Gretchaninoff, Del 
Riego, | Campbell-Tioton, Weatherly, 
Gantvoort, Sibella, Strickland and some 
additional songs by Mana-Zucca. With 





AMERICAN ARTISTS LEAVE 
FOR EUROPEAN INVASION 


American Artists Off for Europe. 
Eleanor Scheib, Pianist; Sophie Braslau, Contralto; George Siemonn, Com- 
poser-Pianist; Mabel Garrison, Soprano, and Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone 














Rec: 


Photo by Bain News Service. 


Left to Right: Lambert Murphy, Tenor; 


HE White Star Liner Baltic left New York on May 22 with the first contingent 
of all-American singers to invade the European concert field. These include Mabel 
Garrison, soprano; Sophie Braslau, contralto, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, all 
of the Metropolitan; Lambert Murphy, tenor, formerly of that institution; Eleanor 
Scheib, pianist and accompanist, and George Siemonn, composer-pianist, and hus- 


band of Miss Garrison. 


The four singers will appear in recitals through the British 


Isles and possibly on the Continent, and Miss Garrison will be heard with the New 


York Symphony in London. 


All four will return early in the fall. 





the support of Mrs. Frederick C. Lewis 
of Chicago at the piano. 

One of the most unusual concerts ever 
heard here was the violoncello recital 
given by the pupils of Adolph H. Schell- 
schmidt on the evening of May 19 at the 
Metropolitan School of Music. The pro- 
gram embraced compositions for solo, 
duet, trio, quartet, qvintet, sextet and 
the ensemble class of nine ’cellos, includ- 
ing original compositions as well as tran- 
scriptions which proved very interesting 
Those who participated were Mrs. Carl 
Lieber, Jr., Cora Hiehtshue, Marcel 
Campbell, Dorothea Webb, Marie Fink, 
Evelyn McQueen, Robert Hodgin, Ed- 
ward Payson and the assisting ’cellist, 
Genevieve Mughel. Among the numbers 
may be mentioned the arrangements for 
four ’cellos of fragments of “Romeo and 
Juliet,” Gounod; “Parsifal,” Wagner; a 
sextet by Schwernke; a concerto in B 
Minor written by Adolph H. Schell- 
schmidt, and the Prelude to the Saint 
Cecilia Mass, by Gounod, played by the 
ensemble class in unison, with piano ac- 
companiment. 


GARRISON IN PITTSFIELD 








Soprano Assists Choral Art Society at 
Second Anuual Concert 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., May 22.—One of 
the musical treats of the season for Pitts- 
field was the concert given by Mabel Gar- 
rison, soprano, and the Choral Art So- 
ciety of Pittsfield, on April 30, in the 
Methodist Church auditorium before an 
audience of 1500 persons. The concert 
was postponed from April 12 on account 
of Miss Garrison’s illness, and although 
all the arrangements were made for that 
date, Pittsfield wanted no other artist but 
Miss Garrison, and she was well worth 
waiting for! Rarely has an artist re- 
ceived such a cordial welcome in the.city. 
Her voice, with its beautiful, rich tones, 
together with a winsome, charming per- 
sonality, won the audience from the be- 
ginning. 

The Choral Art Society, of which An- 
thony Reese is director, came in for its 
share of the laurels, in its second annual 
eoncert. This chorus of sixty voices, un- 
der Mr. Reese’s splendid training, has at- 
tained a fine tone quality and adherence 
to pitch and dynamic shading. Its groups 


included Indian, Negro and Russian folk- 
songs. The first three, written by Thur- 
low Lieurance, were “Love Song from the 
Red Willow Pueblos,” “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka” and Lullaby. In the Negro 
melody the “lead” was sung by Albert 
C. Patten. The last group consisted of 
“Farewell to Minka,’ William Rees; 
“Dusk of Night,’ Arkhangelsky; and 
“Frog Went A-Courting,” from Ken- 
tucky “Lonesome Tunes,” by Brockway. 

In Miss Garrison’s first group were 
“Hymn to the Sun,” from “Coq D’Or”; 
“Elegia Eterna,” Granados; “Vous Dan- 
sez, Marquise,” Lemaire-Pasternack. To 
correspond with the folk-song program 
of the chorus, Miss Garrison delighted 
with a Russian folk-song, “Little 
Jashka,” a Swedish song, “When I Was 
Seventeen,” and Norwegian echo song, 
“Kom Kjyra.” “Billy Boy,” also from 
Kentucky “Lonesome Tunes,” was a gen- 
eral favorite. In response to insistent 
applause, Miss Garrison sang one of the 
Strauss waltzes, “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” “Little Alabama Coon” and 
“The Baby Song.” George Siemonn pro- 
vided excellent accompaniments. 

The Choral Art Society, with Mr. Reese 
as its capable leader, has won for itself 
a distinct place in the musical life of 
Pittsfield, both from the point of view 
of its own high-grade work and the 
artists it presents in concerts. 

M. E. M. 





Harold Henry to Play Debussy’s “Fan- 
taisie for Piano and Orchestra 


One of the novelties that Harold Hen- 
ry, the American pianist, has added to 
his répertoire is Debussy’s Fantasie for 
piano and orchestra. This work has 
never been played in this country. Mr. 
Henry will use it for a number of his 
orchestral appearances during the com- 
ing season. : 





Enrichetta Onelli in Recital 


Enrichetta Onelli, soprano, gave a re- 
cital at the Rayson School on May 19, 
offering operatic arias by Monsigny, Mo- 
zart and Rimsky-Korsakoff, besides 
groups of songs in Italian, French and 
English. She was especially applauded 
in a group by Debussy, Hué, Chauvet 
and Fourdrain. Ellmer Zoller was Miss 
Onelli’s accompanist. 
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PORTLAND, ORE.—The Multnomah Am- 
ateur Athletic Club’s Glee Club has just 
closed a successful season, under the able 
directorship of J. A. Hollingsworth. 

* * oS 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A program was given 
by Beulah Keagy, a senior in the music 
department of the University of Oregon 
recently. Aurora Potter was pianist and 
accompanist. 

cS ok * 

ZANESVILLE, OHI0O.—Minnie Corey 
Stine, contralto of New York, recently 
gave a program at the East Fultonham 
M. E. Church. Mrs. John A. Pfister was 
accompanist. 

* * * 

NEwARK, N. J.—Piano pupils of Mar- 
cello Pietrangelo gave a recital recently 
assisted by Mrs. Margaret Becker, so- 
prano; George F. Seymour, Jr., baritone, 
and Luigi Spada, violinist. 

* * * 

LEOMINSTER, MAss.—A splendid con- 
cert was given Sunday evening at the 
Unitarian Church by Richard Appel, or- 
ganist, and Walter M. Smith, trumpeter, 
both of Boston; and Mabel Anderson, 
contralto, of Worcester. 

* * * 

NEWARK, N. J.—Elda Laska gave a 
song recital recently, winning favor in 
a program of English, Russian, and Jew- 
ish folk songs. The recital was given 
for the benefit of the Lithuanian and 
Baltic Relief Fund. 

‘  — ee 

HARTFORD, CONN.—A _ sonata recital 
for piano and violin was given by tmu- 
ward Noyes and Alfred Tromel at the 
Hartford School of Music, on April 27, 
when a-program of Brahms, Grieg and 
Franck numbers was admirably inter- 
preted. 

* ok * 

MouNT VERNON, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 
tenor, was repeatedly encored when he 
appeared here last week as soloist at the 
entertainment given by the English 
Lutheran Church. He was compelled in 
one instance to sing three encore num- 
bers. 

* * * 

WICHITA, KAN.—Mrs. Inez Dodds Bar- 
bour presented two of her pupils, Mrs. 
Ruth Duphorne, dramatic soprano, and 
Mrs. Marcia McFall, lyric soprano, in a 
recital at the High School Auditorium 


May 11. Lucile Kells was the accom- 
panist. 
* * * 
MONTPELIER, VT.—Professor Bissell, 


baritone, of Middlebury College, and Mrs. 
Luther Bonney, wife of Professor Bonney, 
recently gave a charming program at the 
high school auditorium. The program 
included folk songs, art songs, arias and 
ballads. ee 


WanHoo, NeEs.—Mildred E. Johnson, 
pianist, gave a recital at her home on 
April 23. Her program, the interpreta- 
tion of which revealed much talent, in- 
cluded numbers by Beethoven, Paderew- 
ski, Grieg, Poldini, Nollet, Gottschalk 
and La Forge. 

* * * 

Fort WAYNE, IND.—The following in- 
structors at the European School of Mu- 
sic, presented their pupils in recital on 
April 27: Gertrude Scholl, Leah Gard- 
ner, Mrs. George Bailhe, Leslie Jacobs, 
Florence Henline, Gertrude Schick, Wil- 
bur Pickett and Grace C. Philley. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—“‘The Flower Song,” 
composed by George E. Oliver, music 
director of the Albany schools, was sung 
by a chorus of High School students at 


’ the annual freshman concert Friday eve- 


ning. Musical numbers were given by 
students, directed by Mr. Oliver. 


* * * 


ROANOKE, VA.—St. John’s Episcopal 
Church has been fortunate in securing 
the services of Clinton Eley as organist 
and director, beginning his duties on 
April 15. In addition to his ability as 
an organist, Mr. Eley is also a capable 
director and is well known in musical 
circles. 

a a * 

SAN DiEGo, CAL.—Anthony Carlson, 
baritone and teacher of Los Angeles, 
spoke on “Vocal Training” before the 
members of the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
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ciation recently. Plans were discussed 
for the convention of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association which is to be held here 
July 6, 7, 8. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE—The Schumann So- 
ciety gave a musical program at the 
Central Library, last week, when the 
music of Mozart was featured. “In Me- 
moriam” was played in memory of the 
late Mary Frances Isom, head of the 
Portland public library, who recently 
passed away. 

* * * 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—James Westley 
White, basso cantante, and head of the 
music department at Guilford College, 
assisted by Mortimer Browning, accom- 
panist, gave a recital recently at the ball 
room of the O. Henry Hotel. A varied 
program comprising songs ranging from 
the classic to modern. 

* ok * 

GREAT FALLS, MoNT.—Norma Clem, a 
thirteen-year-old pianist, appeared in re- 
cital at the Congregational Church, under 
the auspices of the Tuesday Musical Club. 
Her program consisted of the Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 26, the Hungarian Dance by 
MacDowell, and other works. She is a 
pupil of Loraine La Liberte. 

* *K * 


URBANA, ILL.—On April 18, the Cho- 
ral Society of the University of Illinois, 
of which J. Lawrence Erb is conduc- 
tor, gave Gaul’s “Holy City” on April 18 
with the assistance ef the Woman’s Glee 
Club and soloists from the School of Mu- 
sic, Katherine E. Seelye was the organ- 
ist and Virginia L. McAtee, the pianist. 


SALINA, Kan.—Thomas Fannelle, 
tenor of Chicago, with David Nyvall, Jr., 
of the Wesleyan College of Music as ac- 
companist, gave a song recital in Salina 
in Wesleyan College Auditorium April 
30. Mr. Fannelle was a former stu- 
dent of Wesleyan. He also gave recitals 
at Colby and Goodland, Kan., the same 
week. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE. — Arthur Johnson, 
tenor, and Reuben Carlyle Goffriere ap- 
peared in a musical program at Franklin 
High School on Thursday. Mr. Goffriere 
played solos from Debussy, MacDowell, 
Brahms, Durand and Michalvitsch. Mr. 
Johnson sang compositions of Mattei, 
Scarlatti, Carissimi, Huhn, Rogers, San- 
derson and O’Hara. 

* * * 

BARRE, VT —Mrs. Glenna Baker Leach, 
pianist, assisted by George F. Mackay, 
baritone, and Gladys N. Gale, accom- 
panist, presented a recital on April 27 
at the Barre Woman’s Club. A varied 
program of classic and modren works 
was the offering of the pianist while the 
Prologue to “Pagliacci” and an O’Hara 
song were Mr. Mackay's offerings. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The annual spring 
musicale of the Albany High School took 
place last week under the direction of 
George Edgar Oliver, musical supervisor. 
The program included the chorus number, 
“The Battle Call of Patriotism,” by De 
Koven, with words written for the event 
by Charles J. Hailes, of the school 
faculty. Many pupils were heard. 

* * ok 


Fort CoLuIns, Cot,—The Conserva- 
tory of Music of the Colorado Agricul- 
tural College, May 19, presented here in 
concert Irene Garrett, Pauline Schmidt 
and Hildred Luce, piano students in the 
conservatory. They were assisted by 
Georgia Graves, contralto; Lona Petti- 
bone, pianist; Mrs. L. E. Carpenter, 
pianist; and Marguerite Axton, accom- 
panist. 

* * * 

SAN DiEGoO, CAL.—A concert was given 
recently at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
B. A. Buker when a program composed 
entirely of the songs and piano compo- 
sitions of Mrs. M. D. Hesse, local com- 
poser, was given. Those taking part 
were Mrs. C. C. Kempley, Mrs. Nellie 
Alberti and Mrs. W. F. Reyer, sopranos; 
Mr. B. A. Buker, baritone, and Mrs. M. 
D. Hesse, pianist and composer. 


Newark, N. J.—Pupils of Ella A. 
Wrigley gave a concert on April 30. 
Participating were Walter Allen, Edna 


Zetterstrom, Elizabeth L. Grimes, Claire 
Soden, Dorothy Yuill, Betty Cullen, 
Ethel Hamilton, Ellen Thompson, Mrs. 
T. W. Kavanaugh, Virginia Van Vliet, 
Phillips Goodwin, Edna Van Duyne, 
Helen Doremus, Ellen Pfaff, Jeannette 
Crane, Grace Brown. and Ralph Dawson, 
* * * 

PorT CHESTER, N. Y.—The annual 
Scottish concert under the auspices of 
Clan Gordon, of this place, was given 
recently in St. Mary’s Hall. Among the 
soloists heard were Edith Hallet Frank, 
soprano; who sang “The Auld Scotch 
Songs”; Theodore Martin, tenor, who 
gave, with splendid effect, “The Star 
of Robbie Burns,” and Florence Mulhol- 
land, contralto, who sang “Dark Lochar.” 

* * * 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Frances Waterman, 
soprano, a pupil of the Boston teacher, 
Theodore Schroeder, and already known 
in the musical circles of Providence, re- 
cently gave a recital at Churchill House 
before a very appreciative audience. 
Combining a splendid voice with a charm- 
ing personality, she gave genuine pleas- 
ure to her hearers. Miss Waterman is 
planning a Boston recital for next sea- 
son. * * * 


WORCESTER, MAss.—Marion Lois Full- 
er, an eleven-year-old girl, amazed some 
of the leading musical people in Wor- 
cester, May 13, with her performance on 
the piano. Miss Fuller was presented in 
recital by her teacher, Idelle Clark, and 
played in Chamber of Commerce Hall 
before an audience that taxed its seat- 
ing capacity. She was assisted in pre- 
senting her program by Milton C. 
Snyder, basso, of Worcester. 

LYNN, MAss.—Lora May Lamport, so- 
prano; Claramonde Thompson, contralto; 
Charles W. Ellis, tenor, and Loriston 
Stockwell, basso, were the soloists with 
the Lynn Choral Society which gave Flo- 
tow’s “Martha” at the Classic High 
School on April 27. The same quartet 
did the solo work in Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” with the Medford Choral Society 
on April 30. Arthur B. Keene is con- 
ductor of both organizations. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Harold W. Thompson, 
organist and choir director of the First 
Presbyterian Church, has been appointed 
head of the music department of the 
State College for Teachers. He will suc- 
ceed Samuel B. Belding, who has been 
in charge of the department for the past 
thirty years. Dr. Thompson plans the 
institution of two new lecture courses 
at the opening of the fall term on Chorus 
Singing and Musical Appreciation. 


BURLINGTON, VT.—An enjoyable pro- 
gram of the works of American musi- 
cians was given recently, under the au- 
spices of the music department of the 
Athena Club. Compositions of F. Hop- 
kinson, Chadwick, Cadman, Beach, 
Nevin, MacDowell, Burleigh, Homer, and 
Mana-Zucca were presented by Mrs. J. 
E. Traill, Mrs. B. W. Braley, Katherine 
Kelley, Margaret Whittemore, E. Mag- 
ner, Lillian Magner, Mrs. M. P. Burritt 
and Master Emory Mower. 


ATLANTIC CiTy.—An interesting re- 
cital was given by Mrs. Herbert Hemp- 
hill and Lillian Albers at the Massa- 
chusetts Avenue school for the upper 
grades on April 27. The program pre- 
sented was made up of American com- 
posers’ settings of Indian music. From 
an artistic and educational standpoint 
it was particularly well chosen and 
superbly given. This was one of the 
series of musicales given in this school 
for popularizing the best in music. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Russian music was 
the subject of study and illustration at 
the meeting of the Monday Musical Club, 
with paper by Lydia F. Stevens. The 
soloists giving works of Russian com- 
posers were Mary Gibson and Mrs. Adna 
W. Risley, contraltos; Mrs. Malcolm 
Angus and Mrs. Leo K. Fox, sopranos; 
Jeanette Vander Heyden, Lydia F. 
Stevens, Mary Whitfield, and Catherine 
Voorhaar, pianists, and Mrs. Peter 
Schmidt, violinist. The accompanists 
were Henrietta Gubson, May E. Melius 
and Mrs. Edgar S. Van Olinda. 


WORCESTER, MAss.—Elizabeth M. 
Dolan, a gifted piano pupil of the Wor- 
cester County Music School, was pres- 
ented in recital May 11, in Fraternity 
Hall before a representative audience of 
more than 200 persons. This is Miss 
Dolan’s second annual appearance and 
she delighted those present with her 
playing of various compositions by Pol- 
dini, Karganoff, Rachmaninoff and Grieg. 
Miss Dolan was assisted by Mary R. 
Doyle, soprano; Everett R. Marshall, 
baritone, and Grace M. Jordan who was 
at second piano for the concerto. 





MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—The ay, 
torium of the Westchester Woman’s (| 
which has been the scene of many my 
cal events recently, was again crowd.; 
May 1 when the F. De Sailles Ope>, 
Company presented “Pagliacci” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” The comp: 
included a chorus from the Metropoli 
and among those scoring was Salvat 
Sciaretti, tenor, who was loudly 
plauded. Federico Salvoni conduc: ., 
and E. Pinelli directed the orchestra of 
thirty pieces. The opera was under 
auspices of the Club Italia of Moun 
Vernon. * * * 

GREAT FALLS, Mont.—Pupils of 
Junior High School, under the direc 
of Edna Wardhaugh, recently put o1 
operetta, “Feast of the Red Corn,” }y 
Carl Bliff. Mrs. Fred Stanley’s juror 
pupils appeared in recital in the Ed :<on 
Recital Hall. Those taking part wy, 
Jeanie Gordon, Patricia Vegas, Berni. 
Whitney, Mary Hegland, Dora McLein. 
Gertrude Brown, Charles Pohlad, George 
Liedholm, Fred Haney, Joseph Seifert, 
Bessie Templeton, Helen Watson, Dor- 
othy Lloyd, Ruth Creteau, Cleo Quilter, 
Emily Stoker, Mildred Flannigan «and 
Viola Hodge. ee 

YorK, Pa.—An audience of 1300 per- 
sons last Thursday evening heard a con- 
cert version of Planquette’s “Chimes of 
Normandy” sung by the York, Pa., High 
School’s chorus of 200 voices in the schoo! 
auditorium. The chorus was directed by 
Stuart E. Gipe, supervisor of music in 
York public schools. The York High 
School orchestra of forty pieces, directed 
by Alfred A. Knoch, assisted and accom- 
panied the chorus. Inez Morse was the 
accompanying pianist. The solo parts 
were taken by Horace Burg, baritone; 
John Strickler Jones, baritone; Leah 
Sheaffer, soprano; Leon Miller, tenor, 
and Mary Ness, soprano. 

* 


BARRE, VT.—The Glee Club, orchestra 
and double quartet of the Spaulding 
High School, of which E. Marion Dor- 
ward is music supervisor, gave a concert 
on April 23, assisted by Helen Roscoe, 
reader. The Glee Club, which numbers 
about seventy-five voices, did admirable 
work, while the double quartet, composed 
of Messrs. Rivers, O’Leary, W. and L. 
Eisenwinter, Mitchell, Tucker, Daffine 
and Blackmore were, especially admira- 
ble. Beatrice was the accompanist, and 
incidental solos were given by Louis 
O’Leary, George Rivers, Clement Mc- 
Mahon and Orpheus’ Bizzozero and 
Emilio Franzi, clarinetists. 

* * * 

AuGuUSTA, GA.—Students at Tubman 
High School recently presented an oper- 
etta, “Miss Cherryblossom,” to packed 
houses. The affair was a success from 
every point of view. The principals did 
splend'd work and the whole thing was 
handled so unusually well for amateurs 
that the audience waxed very enthusi- 
astic. Isabell Garrett, as Cherryblos- 
som, proved a decided hit, displaying a 
light lyric soprano of very clear and 
pleasant quality. Emma Plunkett, as 
Kokemo, was also excellent. A_ born 
comedienne, she kept her audience com- 
pletely within her grasp throughout the 
performance. Margaret Battle, in charge 
of the music department of the school, 
is to be congratulated. 

. ¢& 2 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Concerts were given 
recently on Monday and Tuesday even- 
ings at the Academy of Holy Names 
under the direction of the Harmonic 
Circle. Grace Klugman Swartz, s0- 
prano, sang the Agnus Dei, by Bizet, 
with Angelina Russo at the piano, at 
the first concert. The Carolyn Belcher 
String Quartet, conducted by Sam 
Charles of Boston, was’ heard in an 
Arensky suite, and accompanied the s0- 
loists. The quartet comprised Carolyn 
Belcher, first *‘violin; Jessica Hatch 
Symonds, second violin; Sara Corbett, 
viola; Charlotte White, ’cello; Clarence 
Waugh, clarinet; Salvatore Gioscia, 
horn; Carl Krause, flute. Mr. Char!es 
also gave three Piano numbers. 


ATLANTIC City —The Crescendo ©.u” 
held a meeting in the chapel of ‘ne 
First Presbyterian Church on April -: 
The opera “Shanewis,” by Cadman, ws 
the subject in charge of Mildred Jo!"- 
son, Mrs. F. Bolte and Ruby Cordery 

The opening number was played 
Mrs. Alfred Westney, whose work 
this city is well-known. Lillian Bonif: 
Albers sang “If He Has Ceased ‘ 
Love Me” in a charming manner 
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Katherine Worcester sang a contra‘? 


number, accompanied by Mrs. Alfred 
Westney. Dorothy Turner chose “7% 
Shadow Song” for her solo, and her r'"" 


contralto vioce was heard to great 4 - 


Ruby Cordery was at 


vantage. 
Mildred Johnson read the 


piano. 
bretto. 
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Honor Texan Composers at 








Annual Celebration in Dallas 








Works of Marsh, Frank, 
Twyman, Whitlock, Todd 
and Graham Heard in Pro- 
gram Devoted to Native 
Sons—Concert Arranged by 
Mrs. Mamie Folsom Wynne 
—Choral Club Makes Gift 
to Library 


ALLAS, TEX., May 11—The annual 

celebration of Texas Composers’ 
Day was held at the City Temple by 
special permission on Saturday evening. 
This is the one night in the week, ex- 
cept Sunday, when the Auditorium is 
reserved for the use of its members 
only by the Church, but the directors 
kindly consented to let the teachers 
have it. About 800 persons were pres- 
ent to pay tribute to Texas composers 
and talent. David E. Grove, president 
of the Dallas Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, extended greetings to guests and 
friends and introduced Mayor Frank 
Wozencroft, who made a short address 
of weleome on behalf of the city, ex- 
pressing his gratification that Dallas 
should be the first city to encourage 
Texas composers and recognize Texas 
talent. . 

The program began with works for 
organ, including Allegro Pomposo in B 
flat, “Evening Hymn” and Scherzo Ca- 
priccio in B minor, all by William J. 
Marsh, Fort Worth. These were en- 
thusiastically received, the second espe- 
cially. Mr. Marsh, organist and com- 


poser, is assistant director of the Apollo 
Club, and was formerly organist at St. 
Mary’s Church, Liverpool. 

Followed a piano Fantasie and Fu- 
gato on Themes from “I Pagliacci,” by 
Severin Frank of Waco, which was 
heartily applauded. Mr. Frank is direc- 
tor of music at Baylor University and 
conductor of the Waco Music Festival 
Association Orchestra. 

“Fairies Have Decked the Green” and 
“Little West Wind,” by Grace Twyman 
of Marshall, were sung by Mrs. Robert 
Morton, soprano, accompanied by David 
E. Grove. The second was especially 
lovely, and was accorded loud and in- 
sistent applause. Grace Twyman is a 


composer of songs that have been fea- 


tured by Schumann-Heink, Sundelius, 
Charles Harrison and others. A second 
group by her included “A Little Slip of 
a Girl,” “The Day of Days” and “The 
Song I Made for You,” presented by T. 
K. Johnston, tenor, accompanied by Mrs. 
Clyde W. Hill, and greeted with much 
applause, the first number being the 
favorite of the audience. 

“Moonlight Magic” and “An April 
Fantasy” for violin, by E. Clyde Whit- 
lock of Fort Worth, and presented by 
him, won prolonged applause. The first 
proved a rather difficult number, while 
the second was very pleasing. Mr. 
Whitlock, violinist and composer, is a 
teacher in the violin department at St. 
Mary’s, Dallas, and in his home town, 
Fort Worth. He has been president of 
the Texas Music Teachers’ Association 
for two years. A piano transcription on 
the Suite, “War Scenes,” by Harold 
Hart Todd, Dallas, won hearty applause. 
Mr. Todd, pianist and composer, di- 
rector of the Glee Club at Southern 
Methodist University, where he teaches 
Piano and musical theory, is treasurer 
of the Dallas Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Then followed a number for voice 
ensemble, “The Temple’; a quartet, 
“Except the Lord Build the House,” 
and a baritone solo “I Have Builded 
Thee,” by J. Burt Graham, of Waxa- 
hachie. The first was an excerpt from 
a cantata composed for the dedication 
of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Waxahachie. The quartet was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Frank H. Blankenship, 
soprano; J. Wesley Hubbell, tenor; Mrs. 
Roscoe Golden, contralto; J. Burt Gra- 
ham, baritone. David E. Grove accom- 
panied on the organ. Mr. Graham, 
formerly head of voice department of 
‘rinity University, is an organist as 
well as composer and baritone, and has 





Mrs. Mamie Folsom Wynne, President of 
the Texas Music Teachers’ Association, 
Director of the Wednesday Morning 
Choral Club and Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee of the “Texas Com- 
posers’ Day” 


been secretary of the Texas Music 
Teachers’ Association since its organiza- 
tion. 

The arrangement of the program and 
all pertaining to it had been placed in 
charge of Mrs. Mamie Folsom Wynne, 


and she was the recipient of much praise. 
Isabel Hutchinson, of Dallas, but at 
present in New York, was the originator 
of the Texas Composers’ Day idea, and 
sent a telegram of congratulation that 
it was being carried on. Mrs. Wesley 
Porter Mason arranged for an informal 
reception in the church parlors after 
the program. Boxes were reserved for 
the composers, singers and accompan- 
ists; also for prominent musicians. The 
members of the association acted as 
ushers. 

The Wednesday Morning Choral Club 
of Dallas has in the last two years per- 
formed a distinct service to the com- 
munity interest in music. Last year the 
club presented the public library with 
$1,000 worth of bound music, including 
opera scores, collections of songs and in- 
strumental pieces, folk dances and refer- 
ence books. Recently, a collection of talk- 
ing machine records, numbering over 200, 
was presented the library for distribu- 
tion, by the club. The music merchants 
generously donated many expensive rec- 
ords, one concern giving the opera “La 
Bohéme” in completion, while another 
gave the “Jupiter” Symphony by Mo- 
zart. One local dealer gave 100 classic 
records to the club’s committee. Fea- 
tures of the collection are: Sones of the 
war, including “Tipperary,” Pack Up 
Your Troubles,” “The Long Trail,” and 
similar marching songs. An effort will 
be made to preserve all songs made 
popular during the war. American 
composers are liberally represented in 
the list. The Library has constructed 
cabinets for the records, and worked out 
a unique system of marking and dis- 
tribution. The opera _lecture-recitals 
now taking place, make the collection in- 
valuable to the community. The two 
gifts to the library were due to the 
work of Mamie Folsom Wynne, director 
of the Club, Mrs. Julian M. Wells, presi- 
dent, and an enthusiastic committee. 

At the fifth annual convention of the 
Music Teachers’ Association held at 
Marshall, Tex., April 21-22, Mamie Fol- 
som Wynne was elected president. 

E. B. 











Passed Away 








H. Holbrook Curtis 


After an illness extending over several 
months, Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis, eminent 
for many years as a throat specialist, 
died, on May 14, at his New York home, 
aged sixty-four years. 

Doctor Curtis’s researches in laryn- 
gology, and the application of his knowl- 
edge to ailments of the vocal cords in 
general, and to the cure of nodules on 
these cords in particular, brought him 
as patients some of the greatest singers 
in the world. Caruso, Italo Campanini 
and Luca Botta, the tenors; Scotti, the 
baritone; Gadski, Calvé and Tetrazzini, 
the sopranos, all had occasion at times 
to profit by his skill. Among his other 
patients who were also his friends he 
numbered Paderewski, Ellen Terry and 
William Faversham. 

After long study of the voice and its 
treatment, Doctor Curtis wrote a book 
on “Voice Building and Tone Placing,” 
which he dedicated to his friend the 
tenor Jean de Reszke, the zgreat star of 
the past generation. Professor Krause 
of Berlin made use of Doctor Curtis’s 
system of vocal exercises for strengthen- 
ing the throat muscles and improving the 
voice in his treatment of the former Ger- 
man Emperor William. 

Aside from his profession, Doctor 
Curtis was deeply interested in art and 
in the social sciences. He was one of 
the founders of the National Academy of 
Arts and Letters, from which sprang the 
American Academy. He had been since 
1884 vice-president of the American 
Social Science Association. He was a 
fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine 
of England, and a founder and one of 
the secretaries of the National Institute 
of Social Science. 

Doctor Curtis was visiting surgeon of 
the New York Throat, Nose and Lung 
Hospital; consulting autologist of Nas- 
sau County Hospital and of several other 
institutions. He was a member of the 
Yale, Union, University and other clubs. 





Many Singers at Dr. Curtis’s Funeral 


Many operatic singers who had been 
patients of Dr. Holbrook Curtis attended 
his funeral from St. Thomas’ Church, 
New York, on May 17. Others in the 
congregation that crowded the church 
included noted physicians and men of 
prominence in other walks of life. The 


honorary pallbearers were Dr. George 
Emerson Brewer, Cornelius Tiers, Pur- 
don Robinson, Chester Glass, Dr. Gil- 
man Thompson, Dr. Horowitz, James 
Bliss Townsend, Major G. Creighton 
Webb, Dr. Virgil Gibney, Madison Grant, 
Dr. Robert C. Myles and Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips. 





Winifred Eggleston 


ASHTABULA, OHIO, May 21.—Winifred 
Eggleston died at St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
Wednesday morning, May 19. 

For thirty-five years one of the city’s 
leading soloists and vocal teachers, solo 
contralto at the First M. E. Church for 
twelve years, at the First Presbyterian 
Church for eleven years, and for the 
past twenty years a teacher of many 
of the most succesful singers of the city, 
Mrs. Eggleston had a voice of rare 
beauty and power, a winning personality, 
and unusual dramatic instinct. She was 
in constant demand for concert, oratorio 
and opera until gradually failing health 
compelled her to abandon all public sing- 
She was one of the most popular 


ing. 
of the soloists at the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo; and was the 


soloist at Chautauqua in 1902. 

In her prime she was considered one 
of the great contraltos of America, and 
when the famous Jessie Bartlett Davis 
was compelled to give up her work with 
the “Bostonians” Mrs. Eggleston was 
asked to take her place. An illness from 
which she never totally recovered made 
this impossible; and many other flatter- 
ing offers had to be refused for the same 
reason. 

In Mrs. Eggleston’s death the city loses 
one of its best known and best loved 
musicians; one who took an important 
part in its artistic growth. 

E. McC. 





Frederick A. Braun 


EMMITsBURG, Mp, May 17.—Freder- 
ick A. Braun, fifty-five years old, for 
nineteen years head of the music depart- 
ment at Mount St. Mary’s College, died 
at his home here Sunday afternoon. Al- 
though in ill health for the past three 
vears, he continued with his duties at 
the institution until last fall, when he 
was obliged to retire. Lately he had 
given indications of regaining his health, 
but he was stricken suddenly Sunday 
after dinner and died in a few moments. 

Mr. Braun was born in1865 in Prague, 
Bohemia, where he received his musical 
education. Coming to this country as 
a young man he was associated with 
various orchestras of the East until tak- 
ing up his duties at Mount St. Mary’s in 


1891. Under his direction the study of 
music has made great strides at the 
mountain institution. He directed both 
the college orchestra and glee club. 





Simon Speelman 


LONDON, May 15.—Simon Speelman, 
who died some weeks ago at the age of 
sixty-eight, was one of the best known 
viola-players in England. He was a na- 
tive of Holland, where he appeared in 
public as a wonder-child violinist of nine 
years of age. In 1870 young Speelman 
arrived in Manchester, where he joined 
the De Jong orchestra. Later he trans- 
ferred his services to Hallé’s, of which 
he was a distinguished member for al- 
most half a century. 

Speelman was also a member of the 
Risegari Quartet. He became the first 
conductor of the Manchester Promenade 
Concerts. At Blackpool he was popular 
as director of the North Pier Concerts, a 
position he held for thirty-eight years. 








Odoardo Barri 


LONDON, May 15.—The death took 
place recently at the age of seventy-five 
of Odoardo Barri (Edward Slater), on 
Irish composer of popular songs, whose 
name will be still remembered by his 
ballad, “The Boys of the Old Brigade,” 
written for Signor Foli in 1874 and 
which had an .enormous vogue. Barri 
was born in Dublin in 1844, and as a boy 
was sent to Rome, where he studied sing- 
ing and joined an opera company. He 
fought as a Papal zouave in defence of 
the Holy See, and afterwards settled for 
this in Malta, going to America 
in , 





Alfred J. Goodrich 


_Alfred John Goodrich, American musi- 
clan, author of several books on the 
theory of music, died at Paris on April 
25, aged 73 years. 

Mr. Goodrich was born in Chilo, Ohio, 
and received his musical and other in- 
struction entirely in America. His pub- 
lished works included “Music as a Lan- 
guage, “A Guide to Memorizing Music,” 
“Complete Musical Analysis, “Theory of 
Interpretation, “Analytical Harmony,” 
and “Counterpoint.” For the last eleven 
years he had traveled much, residing in 
London and afterward in Paris. 





Hermann O. C. Kortheur 


CANTON, OHIO, May 24.—Hermann 0. 
C. Kortheur, seventy-nine years of age, 
and who for the last twenty-five years 
taught in Canton, Massillon and Cleve- 
land, died at his studio in Cleveland last 
week. He was a pupil of Liszt and 
Haupt and at one time was a prominent 
teacher of New York city. He leaves 
two sons, one of New York city, and a 
former wife who is a prominent teacher 
of Canton and Cleveland. R. L. M. 





Lorenzo Sonzogno 


/ MILAN, May 15.—For the second time, 
in a few months, the family of Sonzogno, 
well-known music publishers, has suf- 
fered a loss. Lorenzo Sonzogno, who 
had succeeded his uncle, Edoardo in the 
firm, on the death of the latter, has just 
died in his turn, at the age of forty-three 





years. He leaves a widow and a son. 
Eleanor H. Porter 

_Mrs. Eleanor H. Porter, known espe- 

cially for her authorship of the 


“Pollyanna” stories, who died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on May 22, was at first 
trained as a choir and concert singer. 
She recieved her musical education at 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 





Gus C. Roeder 


Gus C. Roeder, for thirty-four years 
on the staff of the New York World, 
who died on May 21, was the father of 
Frances Roeder, known as a coloratura 
et way Mn Frances Rose, and appearing 
efore her marriage in grand oper 
Nice and London. , . nila 





Jay Springer 


Jay Springer, formerly manager for 
many years of the Brooklyn Grand Opera 
House, died at forty-three years of age, 
in St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, last 
week. Mr. Springer, at the time of his 
death, was engaged in a branch of the 
moving picture business. 





John Reynolds 


John Reynolds. pianist and piano 
teacher, of New York, died on May 22 
at his home, 320 Manhattan Avenue, fol- 
lowing an operation. 
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BODANZKY FORCES 
PLAN 75 CONCERTS 


National Symphony An- 
nounces Schedule of Pro- 
grams and 28 Soloists 


Seventy-five concerts and a total of 
twenty-eight soloists already engaged 
are included in the latest announcement 
of the National Symphony Orchestra, 
relative to its plans for next season. 

The original arrangement of concerts, 
two afternoon series and two evening 
series of fifteen concerts each, still 
stands, but for the accommodation of 
subscribers who preferred shorter series 
and to meet the wishes of many new 
applicants these dates have been ar- 
ranged also in such a manner as to 
constitute three evening series of ten 
concerts each and three afternoon series 
of an equal number, one of which is 
confined to Tuesdays running from Octo- 
ber 19 to April 12. This list of sixty 
concerts in Carnegie Hall remains con- 
stant. To it, however, has been added 
a series of ten Sunday night concerts 
in the same auditorium and a short series 
of five Sunday night concerts in the 
Hippodrome, making the total of concerts 
for New York City seventy-five. 

The list of soloists announced consists 
of Fritz Kreisler, Jan Kubelik, Francis 
Macmillen, Albert Spalding, Alexander 
Schmuller, Efrem Zimbalist and Arigo 
Serato, violinists; Pablo Casals, ’cellist; 
Louis Bailly, violinist; Serge Rachmani- 
noff, Guiomar _Novaes, Mme. Olga 
Samaroff, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Heinrich 
Gebhard, Mischa Levitzki, John Powell, 
Leopold Godowsky, Rudolf Ganz, Ignaz 
Friedman, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Arthur 
Rubinstein, Mme. Yolando Méré, Leo 
Ornstein, Julia Glass and Matilda Locus, 
pianists; Mme. Frances Alda, Mme. 
Julia Claussen and Josef Rosenblatt. 

Three of these soloists will be new 
to New York, Alexander Schmuller is 
a Russian violinist who bears an ex- 
cellent reputation throughout Europe, 
and whom Willem Mengelberg will in- 
troduce to American audiences when he 
arrives to be guest conductor. 

Little Miss Glass and little Miss Locus 
are the two American-born pianists who 
were discovered by Artur Bodanzky in 
his recent competition for instrumental 
soloists who never have played in pub- 
lic. Approximately half of the concerts 
will be conducted bv Mr. Bodanzky and 
half by Mr. Mengelberg. 


SAENGER’S LAST MUSICALE 











Singers Entertained at Teachers’ Final 
Social Function 


The final musicale-tea of the season 
was given at the studio of Oscar Saenger 
in New York on Tuesday afternoon, 
May 18, when the hostesses at the tea 
table were Elinor Redyn and Grace 
Austin. Alice Worsick, coloratura so- 
prano, opened the program, singing a 
group of songs by Sibella, Beethoven 
and Curran with good quality and flexi- 
bility, as well as much charm. Gertrude 
Fell, soprano, sang the “Non so piv” 
from “Figaro,” and Curran’s “Rain,” 
ably, and Adrian da Silva, a young lyric 
tencr, gave of his best in the “Una fur- 
tiva Lagrima” aria, followed by Mabel 
Jacobs, contralto, in two Hugo Wolf 
songs, which she did finely, and the aria 
“O Mio Fernando” from “Favorita.” 

Richards Hale, baritone, sang _ the 
“Credo” from Verdi’s “Otello” with 
robust tone and convincing dramatic 
quality, and Pauline Hearin, soprano, the 
Arditi “Parla” Waltz, and Matthews’s 
“Saida,” both in splendid style. With 
Melvena Passmore, coloratura soprano, 
Miss Bertha Schrimshaw, Mr. Da Silva 
and Mr. Hale joining forces the popular 
quartet from “Rigoletto” was brilliantly 
sung. Miss Passmore taking the high 
D Flat at the close with climactic effect. 
The quartet was repeated by general 
request. The accompanists were Emily 
Miller, Helen Chase-Bulgin and Martha 
Falk-Mayer. 
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Yorkers to Sing 











Photo from “Wide World P 


Harry Barnhart, Conductor of the New York Community Chorus, Leading a “Sing” in Central Park. The Police Band 


Is Supplying the Accompaniments 


HAT New York City with its millions can have a “home town” feeling may be amply demonstrated when several thou- 
sands of the community get together and sing. The above photograph illustrates such an occasion, when Harry Barnhart, 
conductor of the Community Chorus, coaxed music out of every one of these thousands of shy New Yorkers gathered in Central 
Park. Just at the moment the picture was snapped, Mr. Barnhart’s cajoling seems specially aimed at the Police Band, which 
is supplying the accompaniments. Incidentally, if the reader examines very closely the singing crowd he will discover another 
weakness of New Yorkers, for the concert took place on Mothers’ Day, when the Metropolis is partial to white carnations. 





WOLF OPERA REVIVED 
TO MUNICH’S DELIGHT 


“Corregidor,” Only Stage 
Work of the Song Composer, 
Heard After Many Years 


MUNICH, May 2.—The Munich Na- 
tional Opera House has lately given an 
evening, which in every respect may be 
regarded as being quite exceptional. 
“The Corregidor,” the only opera which 
Hugo Wolf composed, was revived under 
the direction of Bruno Walter. The in- 
comparable success of this undertaking 
showed that the courageous spirit was 
justified by the splendid results. As a 
composer of songs Hugo Wolf has of 
later years come more and more to the 
front and it is no exaggeration to say, 


that almost every singer has songs by 
this master in his répertoire. But what 
about the opera “The Corregidor?” How 
many musical people know this jewel and 
how many know that it exists? It is to 
the credit of the Opera of Mannheim to 
have been the first to produce this work, 
in 1896. The work was well received at 
that time, but its career on the stage 
was of short duration. Only a few 
theaters decided to follow the example 
of Mannheim and wherever it was pe:- 
formed one could hear the same opinion 
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expressed—a beautiful work but not ef- 
fective enough for the stage. Especially 
the fourth act was unanimously consid- 
ered to be too long. The reason that this 
opera had so little success in that time 
is to be found on other grounds: the pub- 
lic of those days was not in the position 
to value the music of Hugo Wolf. He 
had to find his way to the hearts of the 
musical world by his songs and could 
not be understood as an operatic com- 
poser sooner. To have done this is at the 
credit of Bruno Walter. 

What the composer intended to repre- 
sent in this opera is defined in a letter 
which he wrote to a friend. “Should we 
not in these times be permitted to ex- 
press the joy in our hearts, must we 
strew ashes on our path and wrinkle our 
foreheads in gloomy contemplation? I, 
for my part, wish to be serene and am 
happy when a hundred persons can laugh 
with me. I do not aim at a world-elevat- 
ing highness. That we must leave to 
geniuses. I wish to find an agreeable 
little place, not in the wilderness, con- 
taining only water, grasshoppers and 
wild honey, but amidst jolly company 
with tinkling guitars, sighs of love, 
moonbeams and sparkling champagne— 


in a word I wish to find an agreeable 
little place in quite a simple comic opera, 
without the gloomy spectre of the pessi- 
mistic philosophy of Schopenhauer as 4 
background.” 

What was intended was attained in 4 
high degree. From the poetic stand- 
point the libretto (taken from a nove! 
by the Spanish poet, Alarcon) is a fine 
and tasteful piece of work. But it can- 
not be denied that the /dramatic con- 
struction is far from being faultless and 
that the fable, although possessing much 
lyric charm, is nevertheless a little weak 
for the stage. Should we take this ser'- 
ously into consideration, when on the 
other hand we are in the position to hear 
“a whole forest full of singing birds,” as 
a local critic rightly expresses himself! 
It is in fact a marvelous work, full of 
unmatched and fascinating melodies; the 
richness of musical invention is equalled 
by the solidity of artistic workmanshi). 
The splendid result of the representation 
is due to Bruno Walter, the conductor; to 
Anton von Fuchs, who staged the opera, 
and to the magnificent work of the solo- 
ists, Delia Reinhardt, Luise Willer, Kar! 
Erb, Fritz Brodensen, Alfred Derger 2n¢ 
Robert Lohfing. G. C 
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